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Solitary Ruins, sacred Tombs, ye mouldering and 
silent Walls, all hail ! To you I address my Invoca- 
tion. While the vulgar shrink from your aspect with 
secret terror, my heart finds in the contemplation a 
thousand delicious sentiments, a thousand admirable 
recollections. Pregnant, I may truly call you, with 
useful lessons, with pathetic and irresistible advice, 
to the man who knows how to consult you. A while 
ago the whole world bowed the neck in silence before 
the tyrants that oppressed it ; and yet in that hopeless 
moment you already proclaimed the truth that tyrants 
hold in abhorrence : mixing the dust of the proudest 
kings with that of the meanest slaves, you called upon 
us to contemplate this example of bqualitt. From 
your caverns, whither the musing and anxious love of 
Liberty led me, I saw escape its venerable shade, 
and with unexpected felicity direct its flight, and 
marshal my steps to renovated France. 

Tombs, what virtues and potency do you exhibit ! 
Tyrants tremble at your aspect, you poison with secret 
alarm their impious pleasures ; they turn from you 
with impatience, and, coward like, endeavour to forget 
you amid the sumptuousness of their palaces. It is 
you that bring home the rod of justice to the powerful 
oppressor ; it is you that wrest the ill-gotten gold from 
the merciless extortioner, and avenge the cause of him 
that has none to help ; you compensate the narrow 
enjoyments of the poor, by dashing with care the 
goblet of the rich ; to the unfortunate you offer a last 
and inviolable asylum : in fine, you give to the soul 
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that just equilibrium of strength and tenderness, which 
constitutes the wisdom of the sage and the science of 
life. The wise man looks towards a ou, and scorns 
to amass vain grandeur and useless riches with which 
he must soon part : you check his lawless flights with- 
out disarming his adventure and his courage ; he feels 
the necessity of passing through the period assigned 
him, and he gives employment to his hours, and 
makes use of the goods that fortune has assigned 
him. Thus do you reign in the wild sallies of cupidity, 
calm the fever of tumultuous enjoyment, free the 
mind from the anarchy of the passions, and raise it 
aboye those little interests which torment the mass of 
mankind. We ascend the eminence you afford us, 
and, viewing with one glance the limits of nations 
and the succession of ages, are incapable of any af- 
fections but such as are sublime, and entertain no 
ideas but those of virtue and glory. Alas ! when this 
uncertain dream of life shall be over, what then will 
avail all our busy passions, unless they have left 
behind them the footsteps of utility ! 

Ye Ruins, I will return once more to attend your 
lessons ! I will resume my place in the midst of your 
wide spreading solitude. I will leave the tragic scene 
of the passions, will love my species rather from re- 
collection than actual survey, will employ my activity 
in promoting their happiness, and compose my own 
happiness of the pleasing remembrance that I have 
hastened theirs. 
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THE RUINS: 



OR, 



A SURVEY OF THE REVOLUTIONS 

OF EMPIRES. 



CHAP. I. 

THE TOUR. 



In the eleventh year of the reign of Abd-ul Hamid, son 
of Ahmed, emperor of the Turks ; when the Nogaian 
Tartars were driven from the Crimea, and a Mussulman 
prince, of the blood of Gengis Khan, became the vassal 
and gtiard of a woman, a Christian, and a queen \^ 
I journeyed through the empire of the Ottomans, and 
traversed the provinces which formerly were kingdoms 
of Egypt and of Syria. 

Directing all my attention to what concerns the hap- 
piness of mankind in a state of society, I entered cities, 
and studied the manners of their inhabitants ; I gained 
admission into palaces, and observed the conduct of 
those who govern ; I wandered over the coimtry, and 
examined the condition of the peasants : and no where 
perceiving aught but robbery and devastation, tyranny 
and wretchedness, my heart was oppressed with sorrow 
and indignation. 

♦ Eleventh year cf Abd-ul Hdmid. That is, 1784 of the Chris- 
tian sera, and 1198 of the Hegira. The emigpration of the Tartars 
took place in March, immediately on the manifesto of the empress 
declaring the Crimea to be incorporated with Russia. — A Musml^ 
man fnitice of the blood of Gengis Khan. It was Ch^bin Guerai. 
Gengis Khan was borne and serred by the kine^s whom he con- 
quered : Ch&bin, on the contrary, after selling his country for a 
pension of eighty thousand roubles, accepted the commission of 
captain of the guards to Catherine II. He afterwards returned 
home, and, according to custom, was strangled by the Turks. 

B 



Every day I found in my route fields abandoned by 
the plough, villages deserted, and cities in ruins. Fre- 
quently, I met with antique monuments; wrecks of 
temples, palaces, and fortifications ; pillars, aqueducts, 
sepulchres. By these objects my thoughts were di- 
rected to past ages, and my mind absorbed in serious 
and profound meditation. 

Arrived at Hamsa, on the boraers of the Orontes, and 
being at no great distance from the city of Palmyra, 
situated in the desert, I resolved to examine for myselt 
its boasted monuments. After three days' travel in 
barren solitude, and having passed through a valley 
filled "with grottoes and tombs, my eyes were suddenly 
struck, on leaving this valley and entering a plain, with 
a most astonishing scene of ruins. It consisted of a 
countless multitude of superb columns standing erect, 
and which, like the avenues of our parks, extended in 
regular files farther than the eye could reach. Among 
these columns magnificent edifices were observable, some 
entire, others in a state half demolished. The ground 
was covered on all sides with fragments of similar build- 
ings, cornices, capitals, sha^, entablatures, and pilasters, 
all constructed of a marble of admirable whiteness and 
exquisite workmanship. After a walk of three quarters 
of an hour along these ruins, I entered the inclosure of 
a vast edifice which had formerly been a temple dedi- 
cated to the sun; and I accepted the hospitality of 
some poor Arabian peasants, who had established their 
huts in the very area of the temple. Here I resolved 
for some days to remain, that I might contemplate, at 
leisure, the beauty of so many stupendous works. 

Every day I visited some of the monuments which 
covered the plain ; and one evening, my mind lost in 
reflection, I had advanced as far as the Valley of Sepul- 
chres. I ascended the heights that bound it, and from 
which the eye commands at once the whole of the ruin^ 
and the immensity of the desert. — The sun had just 
jdunk below the horizon ; a streak of red still marked 
the place of his descent behind the distant mountains of 
Syria : the full moon, appearing with brightness upon a 
ground of deep blue, rose in the east from the smooth 



bank of the Euphrates : the sky was unclouded ; the air 
calm and serene : the expiring light of day served to 
soften the horror of approaching darkness ; the refresh- 
ing breeze of the night grateftilly relieved the intolerable 
sultriness of the day that had preceded it ; the shep- 
herds had led the camels to their stalls ; the grey firma- 
ment bounded the silent landscape ; tlu'ough the whole 
desert every thing was marked with stillness, undis- 
turbed but by the mournful cries of the bird of night, 
and of some chacals,* — ^The dusk increased, and already 
I could distinguish nothing more than the pale phan- 
toms of walls and columns. — ^The solitariness of the 
situation, the serenity of the evening, and the grandeur 
of the scene, impressed my mind wi& religious thought- 
fulness. The view of an illustrious city deserted, the 
remembrance of past times, their comparison with the 
present state of things, all combined to raise my mind 
to a strain of sublime meditations. I sat down on the 
base of a column ; and there, my elbow on my knee, 
and my head resting on my hand, sometimes turning 
my eyes towards the desert, and sometimes fixing 
them on the ruins, I fell into a profound reyerie. 



CHAP. II. 

MEDITATIONS. 

Hers, said I to myself, an opulent city once flourished; 
this was the seat of a powerful empire. Yes, these 
places, now so desert, a living multitude formerly 
animated, and an active crowd circulated in the streets 
which at present are so solitary. Within those walls, 
where a mournful silence reigns, the noise of the arts and 
the shouts of joy and festivity continually resounaeo. 
These heaps of marble formed regular palaces, tnese pros- 
trate pillars were the majestic ornaments of temples, 
these ruinous galleries present the outlines of public 
places. There a numerous people assembled for the 

* An animal considerably like the fox, but less cunning, and of 
frightful aspect. It lives upon dead bodies, and rocks and ruins 
are the places of its habitation. 
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respectable, duties of its worship, or the anxious cares of 
its subsistence : their industry, the fruit^l inventor of 
sources of enjojrment, collected together the riches of 
every climate ; and the purple of Tyre was exchanged for 
the precious thread of Serica ; the soft tissues of Cassi- 
mere for the sumptuous carpets of Lydia ; the amber of 
the Baltic for the pearls and perfumes of Arabia ; the 
gold of Ophir for the pewter of Thule.* 

And now a mournful skeleton is all that subsists of 
this opulent city, and nothing remains of its powerful 
government but a vain and obscure remembrance ! To 
the tumultuous throng which crowded under these por- 
ticoes, the solitude of death has succeeded. The silence 
of the tomb is substituted for the hum of public places. 
The opulence of a commercial city is changed into hideous 
poverty. The palaces of kin^ are become the recepta- 
cle of deer, and unclean reptiles inhabit the sanctuary 
of the gods. What glory is here eclipsed, and how 
many l^ours are annuiilated ! — ^Thus perish the works 
of men, and thus do nations and empires vanish away. 

The history of past times strongly presented itself to 
my thoughts. I called to mind those distant ages when 
twenty celebrated nations inhabited the country around 
me. I pictured to myself the Assyrian on the banks of 
the Tygris, the Chaldean on those of the Euphrates, 
the Persian whose power extended from the Indus to 
the Mediterranean. I enumerated the kingdoms of 
Damascus andldumea, of Jerusalem and Samaria; and 
the warlike states of the Philistines ; and the commercial 

* The ],recious thread of Sejica, That is, the silk originally 
lerived from the mountainous country where the great umU 
erminates, and which appears to have heen the cradle of the 
Chinese empire. — The tissues of Cassitnere* The shawls yrhich 
if!seldel seems to have descrihed under the appellation of Choud- 
shoud. — The gold of Ophir. This country, which was one of the 
twelve Arah cantons, and which has so much and so unsuccessfully 
been sought for hy the antiquaries, has left, however, some trace ot 
itself in Ofor, in the province of Oman, upon the Persian Gult» 
neighbouring on one side to the Saheans, who are celebrated 
by Strabo for their plenty of gold, and on the other to Aula or 
Herila, where the pearl fishery was carried on. See the S7th 
chapter of £«ekiel, which gives a very curious and extensive 
picture of the commerce of Asia at that period. 



republics of Phenicia. This Syria, said I to myself, now 
almost depopulated, then contained a hundred flourish- 
ing cities, and abounded with towns, viUages, and ham- 
lets.* Every where one might have seen cultivated 
fields, frequented roads, and crowded habitations. Ah ! 
what are become of those ages of abundance and of life ? 
What are become of so many productions of the hand 
of man ? Where are those ramparts of Nineveh, those 
walls of Babylon, those palaces of Persepolis, those tem- 
ples of Balbec and of Jerusalem ? Where are those 
fleets of Tyre, those dockyards of Arad, those workshops 
of Sidon, and that multitude of mariners, pilots^ mer- 
chants, and soldiers? Where those husbandmen, those 
harvests, that picture of animated nature of which the 
earth seemed proud ? Alas ! I have traversed this deso- 
late country, I have visited the places that were the the- 
atre of so much splendour, and I have nothing beheld 
but solitude and' desertion ! I looked for those ancient 
people and their works, and all I could find was a faint 
trace, like to what the foot of a passenger leaves on the 
sand. The temples are thrown down, the palaces de- 
molished, the ports filled up, the towns destroyed, and 
the earth, stript of inhabitants, seems a dreary burying 
place. — Great God ! from whence proceed such melan- 
choly revolutions ? For what cause is the fortime of 
these countries so strikingly changed ? Why are so 
many cities destroyed ? Why is not that ancient popu- 
lation reproduced and perpetuated ? 

Thus absorbed in contemplation, new ideas continually 
presented themselves to my thoughts. Every tiling, 
continued I, misleads my judgment, and fills my heart 
with trouble and uncertainty. When these comitries 
enjoyed what constitutes the ^lory and felicity of naan- 
kind, they were an unheliemnff people who inhabited 
them : it was the Phenician, offering human sacrifices 
to Moloch, who brought together within his walls the 
riches of every climate ; it was the Chaldean, prostrating 

• Thit Syria cmitained a hundred flourishing cities. According 
to Josephas and Strabo, there were in Syria twelre millions of 
80ul8 ; and the traces that remain of culture and habitation con* 
firm the calculation. 
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himself before a serpent,* who subjugated opulent cities^ 
and laid waste the palaces of kings and the temples of 
the gods ; it was the Persian, the worshipper of fire, 
who collected the tributes of a himdred nations ; they 
were the inhabitants of this very city, adorers of the sun 
and stars, who erected so many monuments of affluence 
and luxury. Numerous flocks, fertile fields, and abun- 
dant harvests, every thing that should have been the 
reward of piety, was in the hands of idolaters : and 
now that a believing and holy people occupy the coun. 
tries, nothing is to be seen but solitude and sterility. 
The earth under these 5/!^«e^ hands produces only briars 
and wormwood. Man sows in anguish, and reaps 
vexation and cares ; war, famine, and pestilence, assault 
him in turn. Yet, are not these the children of the 
prophets ? This Christian, this Mussulman, this Jew, 
are they not the elect of heaven, loaded with gifts and 
miracles ? Why then is this race, beloved of the divinity, 
deprived of the favours which were formerly showered 
upon the heathen ? Why do these lands, consecrated 
by the blood of the martyrs, no longer boast their 
former temperature and fertility^? Why have those 
favours been banished, as it were, and transferred for 
so many ages to other nations and different climes ? 

And here, pursuing the course of vicissitudes, which 
have in turn transmitted the sceptre of the world to 
people so various in manners and religion, £rom those of 
ancient Asia down to the more recent ones of Europe, 
my native country, designated by this name, was 
awakened in my mind, and turning my eyes towards it, 
all my thoughts fixed upon the situation in which I 
had left it.f 

I recollected its fields, so richly cultivated ; its roads, 
so admirably executed ; its towns, inhabited by an im- 
mense multitude ; its ships, scattered over everv ocean ; 
its ports, filled with the produce of either India : and 
comparing the activity of its commerce, the extent of its 
navigation, the magnificence of its buildings, the arts and 

* The dragon Bel. 
t In the year 1782, at the close of the American war. 



industry of its inhabitants, with ail that Egypt and Syria 
could formerly boast of a similar nature, I pleased myself 
with the idea that I had found in modern Europe the 
past splendour of Asia : but liie charm of my reverie 
was presently dissolved by the last step of the compari- 
son. Eeflecting that if the places before me had once 
exhibited this animated picture : Who, said I to myself, 
can assure me, that their present desolation will not one 
day be the lot of our own coimtry? who knows but that 
hereafter some traveller Hke myself will sit down upon 
the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder sea, 
where now, in the tumult of enjojrment, the heart and 
the eyes are too slow to take in the multitude of sensa* 
tions; who knows but he will sit down solitary, amid 
silent ruins, and weep a people iuurned, and their great, 
neas changed into an empty name ? 

The idea brought tears into my eyes ; and covering 
my head with the flap of my garment, I gave myself 
up to the most gloomy meditations on human aifairs* 
Unhappy ipan ! said I in my grief, a blind fatality plays 
widi thy destiny!* a fatal necessity rules by chance 
the lot of mortals ! But, no : they are the decrees of 
celestial justice that are accomplishing ! A mysterious 
God exercises his incomprehensible jud^ents! He 
has doubtless pronounced a secret malediction against 
the earth ; he has struck with a curse the present racQ 
of men in revenge of past generations. Oh ! who shall 
dare to fathom the depths of the Divinity ? 

And I remained immoveable, plunged in profound 
melancholy. 

• A blind fatality. This is the universal and rooted prejudice 
of the East. " It was written," is tliere the answer to every thing. 
Hence result an unconcern and apathy, the most powerful impedi 
meats to instruction aud civilisation 
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CHAP. 111. 

THE APPARITION 

In the mean time a noise struck my ear like to the 
agitation of a flowing robe, and the slow steps of a foot, 
upon the dry and rustling grass. Alarmed, I drew my 
mantle from my head, and casting round me a timid 
glance, suddenly, by the obscure light of the moon, 
through the pillars and ruins of a temple, I thought I 
saw, at my left, a pale apparition, enveloped in an im- 
mense drapery, similar to what spectres are painted 
Avhen issuing' out of the tombs. I shudderea; and 
while, in this troubled state, I was hesitating whether 
to fly, or ascertain the reality of the vision, a hollow 
voice, in grave and solemn accents, thus addressed me : 

How long will man importune the heavens with un- 
just complaint ? How long, with vain clamours, will 
he accuse Fate as the author of his calamities ? Will 
he then never open his eyes to the hght, and his heart 
to the insinuations of truth and reason ? This truth 
every where presents itself in radiant brightness, and he 
does not see it ! The voice of reason strikes his ear, 
and he does not hear it ! Unjust man ! if you can for 
a moment suspend the delusion which fascmates your 
senses, if your heart be capable of comprehending the 
language of argumentation, interrogate these ruins ! recul 
the lessons which they present to you ! And you, 
sacred temples ! venerable tombs ! walls once glorious ! 
the witnesses of twenty different ages, appear in the 
cause of nature herself ! come to the tribunal of sound 
understanding, to bear testimony against an ui^ust 
accusation, to confound the declamations of false wis- 
dom or hypocritical piety, and avenge the heavens and 
the earth of man, who calumniates them ! 

What is this blind fatality, that, without order or 
laws, sports with the lot of mortals ? What this unjust 
necessity, which confounds the issue of actions, be they 
those of prudence or those of folly ? In what consists 
the maledictions of heaven denounced against these 
coimtries ? Where is the divine curse that perpetuates 



tins gcene of desolation ? Monuments of past ages ! 
say, have the heavens changed their laws, and the earth 
its course ? Has the sun extinguished his fires in the 
region of space ? Do the seas no longer send forth 
clouds? Are the rain and dew fixed in air? Do the 
mountains retain their springs ? Are the streams dried 
lip ? and do the plants no more bear fruit and seed ? 
Answer, race of £usehood and iniquity ! has God trou- 
bled the primitive and invariable order which he assigned 
to nature ? Has heaven denied to the earth, and the earth 
to its inhabitants, the blessings that were formerly dis- 
pensed ? If the creation has remained the same, if its 
sources and instruments are exactly what they once 
were, wherefore should not the present race have every 
thing within their reach that their ancestors enjoyed ? 
Falsely do you accuse Fate and the Divinity ; injxiri- 
ously do you refer to God the cause of your evils. Tell 
me, perverse and hypocritical race ! if these places are 
desolate, if powerful cities are reduced to solitude, is it 
he that has occasioned the ruin ? Is it his hand that has 
thrown down these walls, sapped those temples, muti- 
lated these pillars ? or is it the hand of man? Is it the 
arm of God that has introduced the sword into the city 
and set fire to the country, murdered the people, burned 
the harvests, rooted up the trees, and ravaged the pas- 
tures ? or is it the arm of man ? And when, after this 
devastation, famine has started up, is it the vengeance 
of God that has sent it, or the mad fury of mortals ? 
When, during the famine, the people are fed with un- 
wholesome provision, and pestilence ensues, is it inflicted 
by the anger of heaven, or brought about by human 
imprudence ? When war, famine, and pestilence united, 
have swept away the inhabitants, and the land is become 
a desert, is it God who has depopulated it ? Is it his 
rapacity that plunders the labourer, ravages the pro- 
ductive fields, and lays waste the country; or the rapa- 
city of those who govern ? Is it his pride that creates 
murderous wars ; or the pride of kings and their minis- 
ters ? Is it the venality of his decisions that overthrows 
the fortune of families, or the venality of the organs of 
the Ittws? Are they his passions that, mider a thousand 
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forms, torment individuals and nations; or the passions 
of human beings ? And if in the anguish of their mis* 
fortunes they perceive not the remedies, is it the igno* 
ranee of God that is in faidt, or their own ignorance ? 
Cease, then, to accuse the decrees of Fate or the judg- 
ments of Heaven ! If God is good, will he be the author 
of your punishment? If he is just, will he be the 
accomplice of your crimes ? No, no ; the caprice of 
which man complains, is not the caprice of destiny ; 
the darkness that misleads his reason, is not the dark- 
ness of God ; the source of his calamities, is not the 
distant heavens, but near to him upon the earth : it is 
not concealed in the bosom of the Divinity ; it resides 
in himself, man bears it in his heart. 

You murmur, and say: Why have an imbelieving 
people enjoyed the blessings of heaven and of the 
earth ? Why is a holy and chosen race less fortunate 
than impious generations ? — ^Deluded man ! where is the 
contradiction at which you take offence ? Where the 
inconsistency in which you suppose the justice of God 
to be involved? Take the balance of blessings and 
calamities, of causes and effects, and tell me — ^when 
those infidels observed the laws of the earth and hea- 
vens, when they regulated their intelligent labours by 
the order of the seasons and the course of the stars, 
ought God to have troubled the equilibrium of the 
world to defeat their prudence ? When they cultivated 
with care and toil the face of the country around you, 
ought he to have turned aside the rain, to have withheld 
the fertilizing dews, and caused thorns to spring up ? 
When, to reiideT this parched and barren soil produc- 
tive, their industnr constructed aqueducts, dug canals, 
and brought the distant waters across the deserts, ought 
he to have blighted the harvests which art had created ; 
to have desolated a country that had been peopled in 
peace ; to have demolished the towns which labour had 
caused to flourish ; in fine, to have deranged and con- 
founded the order establiidied by the wisdom of man ? 
And what is this infidelUy which founded empires by 
prudence, defended them by courage, and strengthened 
them by justice? which raised magnificent cities, formed 
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vast ports, drained pestilential marshes, covered the sea 
with ships, the earth with inhabitants, and, like the 
creative spirit, dif^ised life and motion through the 
world? If such is impiety, what is true beUef? Does 
holiness consist in destruction ? Is, then, the God that 
peoples the air with birds, the earth with animals, and 
the waters with reptiles — ^the God that animates univer- 
sal nature, a God that delights in ruins and sepulchres? 
Boes he ask devastation for homage, and conflagration 
for sacrifice ? Would he have groans for hymns, mur- 
derers to worship him, and a ravaged desert for his 
temple ? Yet such, holy and faxtJtful generation, are 
your works ! These are the fruits of yowx piety/ You 
have massacred the people, reduced cities to ashes, de- 
stroyed all traces of cultivation, made the earth a soU- 
tude ; and you demand the reward of your labours ! 
Miracles are not too much for your advantage ! For the 
peasants that you have murdered should be revived ; 
the walls you have thrown down should rise again ; the 
harvest you have ravaged should flourish : the conduits 
that you have broken down should be renewed ; the 
laws of heaven and earth, those laws which God has 
established for the display of his greatness and his mag. 
nificence, those laws anterior to all revelations, and to 
all prophets, those laws which passion cannot alter, and 
ignorance cannot pervert, should be superseded. Pas- 
sion knows them not; ignorance, which observes no 
cause and predicts no effect, has said in the foolishness 
of her heart: *' Every thing comes from chance; a blind 
fetality distributes good and evil upon the earth ; suc- 
cess is not to the prudent nor feUcity to the wise." Or 
else, assuming the lang^uage of hypocrisy, she has said : 
*^ Everything comes from God; and it is his sovereim 
pleasure to deceive the sage, and to confound the judi- 
cious." And she has contemplated the imaginary scene 
with complacency. " Good!" she has exclaimed. ** I 
then am as well endowed as the science that despises 
me ! The cold prudence which evermore haunts and 
torments me, I will render useless by a lucky interven- 
tion of providence." Cupidity has joined the chorus. 
** I, too, will oppress the weak ; I will wring from him 
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the fruits of Jiis labour: for such is the decree of Hea- 
ven, such the omnipotent will of Fate." — ^For myself, I 
swear by all laws human and divine, by the laws of the 
human heart, that the hypocrite and the deceiver shall 
be themselves deceived; the unjust man shall perish in 
his rapacity, and the tyrant in his usurpation ; the sun 
shall change its course, before folly shall prevail over 
wisdom and science, before stupidity shall surpass pru- 
dence in the delicate art of procuring to man his true 
enjoyment, and of building his happiness upon a solid 
foundation. 



CHAP. IV 

THE HEMISPHERE. 

Thus spoke the apparition. Astonished at his discourse, 
and my heart agitated by a diversity of reflections, I 
was for some time silent. At length, assuming the cou- 
rage to speak, I thus addressed him : genius of tombs 
and ruins ! your sudden appearance and your severity 
have thrown my senses into disorder, but the justness of 
your reasoning restores confidence to my sold. Pardon 
my ignorance. Alas ! if man is blind, can that which 
constitutes his torment be also his crime ? I was un- 
able to distinguish the voice of reason; but the moment 
it was known to me, I gave it welcome. Oh! if you can 
read my heart, you know how desirous it is of truth, and 
with what ardour it seeks it; you know that it is in this 
pursuit I am now fotmd in these remote places. Alas ! 
I have wandered over the earth, I have visited cities and 
countries ; and perceiving every where misery and de- 
solation, <he sentiment of the evils by which my fellow 
creatures are tormented has deeply afflicted my mind ! 
I have said to myself with a sigh : Is man, then, created 
to be the victim of pain and anguish? And I have 
meditated upon human evils, that I might find out their 
remedy. I have said, I will separate myself from corrupt 
societies ; I will remove far from places where the soul 
is depraved by satiety, and from cottages where it is 
humbled by misery. I will dwell in solitude amidst the 
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ruins of cities : I will inquire of the monuments of anti- 
quity what was the wisdom of former ages : in the very 
bosom of sepulchres, I will invoke the spirit that for- 
merly in Asia gave splendour to states and glory to 
their people : I will inquire of the ashes of legislators 
what causes have erected and overthrown empires ; what 
are the principles of national prosperity and misfortune ; 
what the maxims upon which the peace of society and 
the happiness of man ought to be founded. 

I stopped ; and casting down my eyes, I waited the 
reply of the eenius. Peace and happiness, said he, 
descend upon him who practises justice ! Young man, 
since your heart searches after truth with sincerity ; 
since you can distinguish her form through the mist of 
prejudices which blind the eyes, your inquiry shall not 
be vain : I will display to yom: view this truth of which 
you are in pursuit ; I will show to your reason the 
knowledge wnich you desire ; I will reveal to you the 
wisdom of the tombs, and the science of ages.— *Then 
approaching me, and placing his hand upon my head^ 
Rise, mortal, said he, and disengage yourself from that 
corporeal frame with which you are encumbered. — 
Instantly, penetrated as with a celestial flame, the ties 
that fix us to the earth seemed to be loosened ; and lifled 
by the wing of the genius, I felt myself like a light 
vapour conveyed in the uppermost region. There, from 
above the atmosphere, looking down towards the earth 
I had quitted, I oeheld a scene entirely new. Under my 
feet, floating in empty space, a globe similar to that of 
the moon, but smaller and less luminous, presented to 
me one of its faces ;^ and this face had the appearance 
of a disk vmegated with spots, some of them white and 
nebulous, others brown, green, and grey ; and while I 
exerted my powers in discerning and discriminating 
these spots — ^Disciple of truth, said the genius tome, 
have you any recoUection of this spectacle ? O genius, 
I replied, if I did not perceive the moon in a different 
part of the heavens, I should suppose the orb below me 
to be that planet ; for its appearance resembles perfectly 

• See Plate T., reprasentiog half the terrestial globe. 
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the moon viewed through a telescope at the time of an 
eclipse : one might be apt to think the variegated spots 
to be seas and continents. 

Yes, said he to me, they are the seas and continents 
of the very hemisphere you inhabit. 

What, exclaimed I, is that the earth that is inhabited 
by human beings ? 

It is, replied he. That brown space which occupies 
irregularly a considerable portion of the disk, and nearly 
surrounds it on all sides, is what you call the main 
ocean, which, from the south pole advancing towards 
the equator, first forms the great gulf of Africa and 
India, then stretches to the east across the Malay islands, 
as far as the confines of Tartary, while at the west it 
encloses the continents of Africa and of Europe, reaching 
to the north of Asia. 

Under our feet, that peninsula of a square figure is 
the desert coimtry of Arabia, and on the left you perceive 
that great continent, scarcely less barren in its interior 
parts, and only verdant as it approaches the sea, the 
inhabitants of which are distingmshed by a sable com- 
plexion.* To the north, and on the other side of an 
irregular and narrow sea,t are the tracts of Europe, rich 
in fertile meadows and in all the luxuriance of cultivation. 
To the right from the Caspian, extend the rugged surface 
and snow-topt hills of Tartary. In bringing back the 
eye again to the spot over which we are elevated, you 
see a large white space, the melancholy and uniform 
desert of Gobi, cutting off the empire of China from the 
rest of the world. China itself is that furrowed surface 
which seems by a sudden obliquity to escape from the 
view. Farther on, those vast tongues of land and 
scattered points are the Peninsula, and islands of the 
Malayans, the unfortunate proprietors of aromatics and 
perfumes. Still nearer you observe a triangle which 
projects strongly into the sea, and is the too famous 
peninsula of India.;]: You see the crooked windings of 

* Africa. t The Mediterranean. 

X The too famous pettinsula of India. Of what real good has 
bden the commerce of India to the mass of the peopiu ? On the 
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the Ganges, the ambitious mountains of Thibet, the for- 
tunate valley of Cassimere, (10) the discoura^g de- 
serts of Persia, the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
the rough bed of the Jordan, (3) and the mouths of the 
solitary Nile. (See the plate.) 

O genius, said I, interrupting him, the orffan of a 
mortal would in vain attempt to distinguish objects at 
so great a distance. Immediately he touched my eyes, 
and they became more piercing than those of the eagle ; 
notwithstanding which, rivers appeared to me no more 
than meandering ribands, ridges of mountains irregular 
furrows, and great cities a nest of boxes varied among 
themselves like the squares in a chess-board. 

The genius proceeded to point out the different objects 
to me with his finger, and to develope them as he pro- 
ceeded. These heaps of ruins, said he, that you observe 
ill this narrow valley, laved by the Nile, are all that re- 
main of the opulent cities that gave lustre to the ancient 
kingdom of Ethiopia.* Here is the monument of its 
splendid metropolis, Thebes with its hundred palaces,f 
tne progenitor of cities, the memento of human frailty. 

contrary, how great the evil occasioned by the superstition of this 
conntry having been added to the general superstition ! 

* Andent kingdom of Ethiopia* In the next volume of the 
Encyclopedia will appear a memoir respecting the chronology of 
the twelve ages anterior to the passing of Xerxes into Greece, in 
which I conceive myself to have proved, that Upper Egypt formerly 
composed a distinct kingdom, known to the Hebrews by the name 
of KouSf and to which the appellation of Ethiopia was specially 
given* This kmgdom preserved its independence to the time of 
Pnammetious, at which period, being united to the Lower Egypt, 
it lost its name of Ethiopia, which thenceforth was bestowed upon 
the nations of Nubia, and upon the different hordes of blacks, in- 
cluding Thebes, their metropolis. 

t Thebes ivith its hundred palacef. The idea of a city with a 
hundred gates, in the common acceptation of the word, is so 
absurd, that I am astonished the equivoque has not before been 
felt. 

It has ever been the custom of the East to call palaces and 
houses of the great by the name of gates, because the principal 
luxury of these buildings consists in the singular gate leadmg from 
the street into the court, at the farthest extremity of which the 
palace is situated. It ia under the vestibule of this gate that con- 
versation is held with passengers, and a sort of audience and hos- 



It was there that a people since forgotten, discovered 
the elements of science and art, at a time when all other 
men were barbarous, and that a race now regarded as 
the refuse of society, because their hair is woolly, and 
their skin is dark, explored among the phenomena of 

pitality g^ven. All this was doubtless known to Homer ; but poets 
make no commentaries, and readers love the marvellous. 

This city of Thebes, now Lougsor, reduced to the condition of a 
miserable village, has left astonishing monuments of its magnifi- 
cence. Particulars of this may be seen in the plates of Nordun in 
Pocock, and in the recent travels of firuce. These monumenu 
give credibility to all that Homer has related of its splendour, and 
lead us to infer of its political power and external commerce. 

Its geographical position was favourable to this twofold object. 
For, on one side, the valley of the Nile, singularly fertile, must have 
early occasioned a numerous population ; and, on the other, the Red 
Sea giving communication with Arabia and India, and the Nile 
with Abyssinia and the Mediterranean, Thebes was thus naturally 
allied to the richest countries on the globe ; an alliance that pro- 
cured it an activity so much the greater, as Lower Egypt, at first 
a swamp, was nearly, if not totally, uninhabited, fiut when at 
length this country had been drained by the canals and dikes which 
Sesostris constructed, population was introduced there, and wars 
arose which proved fatal to the power of Thebes. Commerce then 
took another route, and descended to the point of the Red Sea, to 
the canals of Sesostris (see Strabo), and wealth and activity were 
transferred to Memphis. This is manifestly what Diodorus means, 
when he tells us (lib. i. sect, ii.,) that as soon as Memphis was 
established and made a wholesome and delicious abode, kings 
abandoned Thebes to fix themselves there. Thus Thebes continued 
to decline, and Memphis to fiourisb, till the time of Alexander, 
who, building Alexandria on the borders of the sea, caused Mem- 

Shis to fall in it» turn ; so that prosperity and power seem to have 
escended historically step by step along the Nile: whence it 
results, both physically and historically, that the existence of 
Thebes was prior to that of the other cities. The testimony of 
writers is very positive in this respect. ** The Thebans,*' savs 
Diodorus, " consider themselves as the most ancient people of the 
earth, and assert, that vrith them originated philosophy and the 
science of the stars. Their situation, it is true, is infinitely favour- 
ablo to astronomical observation, and they have a more accurate 
division of time into months and years, than other nations," &c. 

What Diodorus says of the Thebans, every author, and himself 
elsewhere, repeats of the Ethiopians, which tends more firmly to 
establish the identity of place of wliich I have spoken. "The 
EthiopianA conceive tnemselves (says he, lib. iii«,) to be of greater 
antiquity than any other nation ; and it is probable that, bom under 
the sun 8 path, its warmth may have ripened them earlier than 
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nature, those civil and religious systcms'wbich have 
since held mankind in awe. A little lower the dark 
-spots that you observe are the pyramids (1) whose 
masses have overwhelmed your imagination. Farther 
on, the coast (2) that you behold limited by the sea on 
one side, and by a ridge of mountains on the other, was 
the abode of the Phenician nations ; there stood the 
powerful cities of Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, Gaza, and 

other men. Tbey suppose tbemselves also to be the inventors of 
divine worship, of festivals, of solemn assemblies, of sacrifices, and 
every other religious practice. They affirm, that the Egyptians 
are one of their colonies, and that the Delta, which was formerly- 
sea, became land by the conglomeration of the earth of the higher 
country, which was washed down by the Nile. They have, like 
the][Egyptians, two species of letters, hieroglyphics and the alpha- 
bet ; but among the Egyptians the first was known only to the 
priests, and by them transmitted from father to son, whereas both 
species are common among the Ethiopians.'' 

'* The Ethiopians," says Lucian, page 985, " were the first who 
invented the science "of the stars, and gave names to the planets, 
not at random and without meaning, but descriptive of the quali- 
ties which they conceived them to possess ; and it was from them 
that this art passed, still in an imperfect state to the Egyptians." 

It would be easy to multiply citations upon this subject ; from 
all which it follows, that we have the strongest reason to believe 
that the country neighbouring to the tropic was the cradle of tie 
sciences, and of consequence that the first learned nation was a 
nation of Blacks, for it is incontrovertible, that by the term 
Ethiopians, the ancients meant to represent a people of black 
complexion, thick lips, and woolly hair. I am therefore inclined 
to believe, that the mhabitants of Lower Egypt were originally a 
foreign colony imported from Syria and Arabia, a medley of dif- 
ferent tribes of savages, originally shepherds and fishermen, who 
by degrees formed themselves into a nation, and who, by nature 
and descent, were enemies of the Thebans, by whom they were no 
doubt despised and treated as barbarians. 

I have suggested the same ideas in my Travels in Syria, founded 
upon the black complexion of the Sphinx. I have since ascer- 
tained, that the antique images of Thebais have the same charac- 
teristic ; and Mr. Bruce has offered a multitude of analogous facts ; 
but this traveller, of whom I heard some mention at Cairo, has so 
interwoven these facts with certain systematic opinions, that wc 
should have recourse to his narratives with caution. \ 

It is singular that Africa, situated so near us, should be the 
country on earth which is the least knoi^ii. The English are at 
this moment making attempts, the success of which ouglit to 
excite our emulation. 



Beiytus. This stream of w»ter, which seems to disem* 
bogue itself into no sea (3), is the Jordan ; and tiiene 
barren rpoks were formerly the scene of events, v^hose 
tale may not be forgotten. Here you find deserts of 
Horeb, and the hifi of Sinai (4), where, by artifices 
which the vulgar were unable to penetrate, a subtle an^ 
daring leader gave birth to institutions of memorabilia 
influence upon the history of mankind. Upon tte 
barren strip of land which borders upon this desert,, you 
see no longer any trace of splendour ; and yet here 
was formerfy the magazine of the world. Here were tbQ 
points of the Idumeans,"^ from whence the fleets of the Fb^ 

* Here were the parts of the Jdnmeans, Ailah ^Elotfa), wbA 
Atfiiom-Gaber ^He8ion*Geber). The name of the first of these 
towns still subsists ia its ruins, at the point of the g^lph of the Red 
Sea, and in the route which the pilgrims take to Meeoa. Hesi^il 
has at present no trace, any more than ^Izoum and Faran : i| 
was, however, the harbour for the fleets of S<domoQ« The resMbi 
of this prince, conducted by the Tyrians, sailed along the coast of 
Arabia to Ophir in the Persian Gulph, thus o|>ening a communiea* 
tion with the merchants of India and Ceylon. That this aavig«« 
tion was entirely of Tyrian invention, appears both from the pilots 
and shipbuilders employed by the Jews, and the names that weie 
^ven to the trading islands, vis. Tyrus and Aradus, now Barbam« 
The voyage was performed in two different modes. The first ia 
6anoes of osier and rushes, covered on the outside with skins done 
6ver with pitch : these vessels were unable to quite the Red Sea, or 
00 much as to leave the shore. The second mode of carrying oa tlfe^ 
trade was by means of vessels with decks of the size of our long 
boats, which were able to pa^s the strait and to weather thedang^s 
of the ocean : but for this purpose it was necessary to brmg the 
wood from Mount Lebanus and Cilicia, where it is very fine ^d a 
great abundance. This wood was first conveyed in floats from 
Tarsus to Phenicia, for which reason the vessels were called ships 
of Tarsus : from whence it has been ridiculously inferred, that 
they went round the promontory of Africa as far as Tortosa ia 
Spain. From Phenicia it was transported on the backs of camels 
to the Red Sea, which practice still continues, because the shoses 
of this sea are absolutely unprovided with wood even for feel.' 
These vessels spent a complete year in their voyage, that is, sailed 
one year, sojourned another, and did not return till the third. 
This tediousness was owing, first to their cruizing from port te 
poi*t, as they do at present y secondly, to their being detained by 
the Monsoon currents : and thirdly, because, according to tl^ 
calculations of Pliny and Strabo, it was the ordinary practice amoiijr 
the ancients to spend three years in ^ voyage of twelve huodr^ 
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joiciana and the Jews, coasting the peninsula of Arabia, 
bent their vovagea to the Persian Gulf, and imported 
from thence the pearls of Havila» the gold of Saba and 
'Ophir. It was here, on the side of Ohman and Bahrain, 
ihat existed that site of magnificent and luxurious com- 
anesrce, which, as it was tranfioplanted from country to 
country, decided upon the fate of ancient nations. 
Hither were hroufi;ht the vegetable aromatics, and the 

Srecious stones of Ceylon, the shawls of Cassimere, the 
iamonds of Golconda, the amber of the Maldives, the 
musk of Thibet, the aloes of Cochin, the apes and pea- 
cocks of the continent of India, the incense of Hadra*^ 
mut, the nnrrrh, the silver, the gold dust, and the ivory 
cf Africa. From hence, were exported, sometimes by the 
Slack sea, in ships of Egvpt and Syria, these commodi- 
ties, which constituted the opulence of Thebes, Sidon, 
Memphis, and Jerusalem; sometimes ascending the 
course of theTygris and the Euphrates, they awakened 
the activity of the Assyrians, the Medes, the Chaldeans, 
and the Persians, and according as they were used (X 
abused, cherished or overturned their wealth and pros- 
lierity. Hence grew up the magnificence of Persepolis,^) 
of which you may observe the moulderiog columns (7); 
QfEcbatana(9),whose sevenfold walls are levelled with 
the earth; of Babylon (8), the ruins of which are trodden 

l^ignes. Such a commerce must bare been very expensive, parti- 
cularly as tbey were obliged to carry witb tbem their provisions 
and even fresh water. For this reason Solomon made himself 
Matter of Palmyra, whiob was at t^at time inhabited, and was 
dnady the magazine and high road of merebants by (be way of 
tbft EapbrateSb This conquest brought Solomon much nearer to 
tbe country of gold and pearls. This alternative of a route either 
by the "R&i. Sea or by the Kiver Euphrates was to the ancients, 
what in latter times has been tbe aHemative in a voyage to the 
ladies, either by crossing the Isthmus of Suez or doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope. It appears that till tihe time of Moses this 
trade was carried on across the desert of ^ria and Thebais ; that 
afterwards it fell into the hands of the Phenicians, who fixed its 
site upon the Red Sea, and that it was mutual jealousy that 
induced tbe Itings of Nineveh and Babylon to undertake tbe 
destruction of Tyre and Jerusalem. I insist tbe more upon these 
6tcts, because I have never seen any thing reasonable upon the 
sabjeet. 
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tinder foot of men ;* of Nineveh (9), whose name seems 
to be threatened with the same oblivion that has over- 
taken its greatness ; of Thapsacus, of Anatho, of Gerra, 
and of the melancholy and memorable Palmyra. O 
names, for ever glorious ! celebrated fields ! famoiDs 
countries ! how replete is your aspect with sublime 
instruction ! How many profound truths are written oA 
the surface of this earth ! Ye places that here witnessed 
the life of man, in so many different ages, aid my recol- 
lection while I endeavour to trace the revolutions of his 
fortune ! Say, what were the motives of his conduct, and 
what his powers ! Unveil the causes of his misfortunes', 
teach him true wisdom, and let the experience of past 
ages become a mirror of instruction, and a germ of hap- 
piness to present and future generations ! 



CHAP. V. 

CONDITION OF MAN IN THE UNIVERSE. 

After a short silence, the Genius thus resumed hid 
instructions: ' 

I have already observed to you, friend of trutli; 
that man vainly attributes his misfortunes to obscuref 
and imaginary agents, and seeks out remote and mys- 
terious causes, from which to deduce his evils. In th^ 
general order of the universe, his condition is doubtless 
subjected to inconveniences, and his existence over- 
ruled by superior powers ; but these powers are neither 
the decrees of a blind destiny, nor the caprices of fan- 
tastic beings. Man is governed, like the world of which 
he forms a part, by natural laws, regular in their opera- 
tion, consequent in their effects, immutable in their 
essence ; and these laws, the common source of good 

* Babylon, the ruins of which are trodden under foot of men. 
It appears that Babylon occupied on the Eastern Bank of the 
Euphrates a space of ground six leagues in length. Throughout 
this space bricks are found, by means of vrhich daily additions are 
made to the town of Hell6. Upon many of these are characters 
written with a nail similar to those of Persepolis. I am indebted 
for these facts to M. de Baauchampi grand vicar of Babylon, a 
traveller equally distinguished for his knowledge of astronomy and 
his veracity. 
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and evil, are neither written in the distant stars, nor 
concealed in mysterious codes : inherent in the nature 
of all terrestrial beings, identified with their existence, 
they are at all times, and in all places, present to the 
buman mind ; they act upon the senses, inform the in- 
tellect, and annex to every action its punishment and 
its reward. Let man study these laws, let him under- 
stand his own nature, and the nature of the beings that 
surround him, and he will know the springs of his 
destiny, the causes of his evils, and the remedies to be 
applied. 

When the secret power that animates the universe 
formed the globe of the earth, he stamped on the beings- 
which compose it essential properties, that became the 
^ule of their individual action, the tie of their reciprocal 
connections, and the cause of the harmony of the whole. 
He hereby established a regular order of causes and 
effects, of principles and consequences, which under an. 
appearance of chance, governs the universe, and main- 
tains the equilibrium of the world. Thus he gave to 
fire motion and activity, to air elasticity, to matter 
weight and density; he made air lighter than water, 
metals heavier than earth, wood less cohesive than steel ; 
he ordered the flame to ascend, the stone to fall, the 
plant to vegetate ; to man, whom he decreed to expose 
to the encounter of so many substances, and yet wished 
to preserve his frail existence, he gave the faculty of 
perception. By this faculty, every action injurious to 
nis life gives him a sensation of pain and evil, and 
everv favourable action a sensation of pleasure and 
good. By these impressions, sometimes led to avoid 
what is offensive to his senses, and sometimes attracted 
towards the objects that sooth and gratify them, man has 
been necessitated to love and preserve his existence. 
Self'love, the desire of happiness, and an aversion to 
pain, are the essential and primary laws that nature her- 
self imposed on man, that the ruling power, whatever it 
be, has estabUshed to govern him ; and these laws, like 
those of motion in the physical world, are the simple and 
prolific principle of every thing that takes place in the 
moral world. 



Such tben is the condition of man : on cue side^ 
cmbjected to the action of the elements around him, lie 
id exposed to a variety of inevitable evils; and if in this 
decree Nature appears too severe, on the other hand^ 
just and even indulgent, she has not only tempered' 
those evils with an equal portion of benefits, she has^ 
moreover given him the power of augmentine; the one 
and diminishing the other. She has seeming^ said tO 
him, " Feeble work of my hands, I owe you nothing, 
and I give you life. The world in which I place you 
was not made on your account, and yet I grant you the 
use of it. You will find in it a mixture of good and eviL 
It is for you to distinguish them; you must direct your 
own steps in the paths of flowers and of thorns. Be the 
arbitrator of your lot; I place your destiny in your 
hands." — ^Yes, man is become the artificer of his fate ; 
it is himself who has created in turn the vicissitudes of 
his fortune, his successes and his disappointments; and 
if, when he reflects on the sorrows which he has asso* 
ciated to human life, he has room to lament his weak* 
ness and his folly, he has perhaps still more right to pre** 
sume upon his force, and be confident in his energies, . 
when he recollects from what point he has set out, and 
to what height he has been capable of elevating himself. 



CHAP. VI, 

ORIGINAL STATE OF MAN. 

In the origin of things, man, formed equally naked both 
as to body and mind, found himself thrown by chance 
upon a land confused and savage. An orphan, deserted 
by the unknown power that had produced him, he saw 
no supernatural beings at hand to advertise him of wants 
that he owed merely to his senses, and inform him of 
duties springing solely from those wants. Like other 
animals, without experience of the past, without know- 
ledge of the future, he wandered in forests guided and 
governed purely by the aflfections of his nature. By the 
pain of hunger he was directed to seek food, and he 
provided for his subsistence; by the inclemencies of the ^ 
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Weather, the desire was excited of covering his body, 
aiid be made himself clothing; by the attraction of a 
{Powerful pleasure, he approached a fellow bemg and 
perpetuated his species. 

Thus the impressions he received from external 
objects awakening his faculties, developed bj degrees 
his understanding, and began to instruct his profound 
^orance; his wants called forth his industry; his dan* 
gers formed his mind to courage ; he leamea to distin« 
guish useful from pernicious plants, to resist the 
elements, to seize upon his prey, to defend his life ; and 
his misery was alleviated. 

Thus, seif'lovet aversion to pain, and desire of hap^' 
jnnesSt were the simple and powerful motives which 
crewman from the savage and barbarous state in which 
Nature had placed him : and now that his life is sown 
with enjoyment, that he can eveiy day count upon some 

gleasure, he may applaud himself and say, " It is I who 
ave produced the blessings that encompass me ; 1 am 
the fabricator of my own felicity ; a secure habitation, 
commodious raiment, an abundance of wholesome pro- 
irision in rich variety, smiling vallies, fertile hills, popu« 
lous empires, these are the works of my hand : but for 
me, the earth given up to disorder, would have been 
nothing more than a poisonous swamp, a savage forest, 
and a hideous desert r* Tnie, mortal creator ! I pay 
thee homage ! Thou hast measured the extent of the 
heavens, and counted the stars ; thou hast drawn the 
lightning from the clouds, conquered the fury of the 
sea and the tempest, and subjected all the elements to 
thy will ! But oh ! how many errors are mixed with 
these sublime energies ! 



CHAP. VII. 

PRINCIPLES OP SOCIETY. 

In the mean time, wandering in woods and upon the 
borders of rivers, in pursuit of deer and of fish, the first 
human beings, hunters and fishermen, beset with dan- 
gers, assailed by enemies, tormented by hunger, by 
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reptiles, and by the animals they chased, felt their indi- 
viaual weakness; and impelleaby a common want of 
safety, and a common sentiment of the same evils, they 
tmited their powers and their strength. When one man 
was exposed to danger, numbers succoured and defended 
him ; when one failed in provision, another shared with 
him his prey. Men thus associated for the security of 
their existence, for the augmentation of their faculties, 
for the protection of their enjoyment ; and the principle 
of society was that of self-love. 

Afterwards, instructed by the repeated experience of 
diverse ja^ccidents, by the fatigues of a wanaering life, 
by the anxiety resulting from frequent scarcity, men 
reasoned with themselves and said : ** Why should we 
consupae our days in search of the scattered fruit* 
which a parsimonious soil affords ? Why weary our- 
selves in the pursuit of prey that escape us in the woods 
or the waters ? Let us assemble under our hand the 
animals that nourish us ; let us apply our cares to the 
increase and defence of them. Their produce will 
aiaford us a supply of food, with their spoils we may 
clothe ourselves, and we shall live exempt from the 
fatigues of the day, and solicitude for the morrow." 
And aiding each other, they seized the nimble kid and 
timid sheep ; they tamed the patient camel, the fero- 
cious bull, and the impetuous horse; and applauding 
themselves on the success of their industry, they sat 
down in the joy of their hearts, and began to taste 
repose and tranquillity: and thus self^ovCi the prin- 
ciple of all their reasoning, was the instigator to every 
art and every enjoyment. 

Now that men could pass their days in leisure, and 
the communication of their ideas, they turned upon 
the earth, upon the heavens, and upon themselves an 
eye of curiosity and reflection. They observed the 
course of the seasons, the action of the elements, the 
properties of fruits and plants ; and they applied their 
minds to the multiplication of their enjo3rments* 
Remarking in certain countries the nature of seeds,, 
which contain within themselves the faculty of re-pro- 
ducing the parent plant, they employed to their own 
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advantage this property of nature; they committed to 
the earth barley, wheat, and rice, and reaped a produce 
equal to their most sanguine hopes. Thus they found 
the means of obtaining within a small compass, and 
without the necessity of perpetual wandering a plenti- 
ful and durable stock of provision: and encouraged by 
this discovery, they prepared for themselves fixed 
habitations, they constructed houses, villages, and 
towns : they assumed the form of tribes and of na- 
tions : and thus was self-love rendered the parent of 
every thing that genius has affected, or human power 
performed. • . 

By the sole aid then of his faculties, has man been 
able to raise himself to the astonishing height of his 
present fortune. Too happy would have been his lot, 
had he, scrupulously observing, the law imprinted on 
his nature, constantly fulfilled the object of it! But^ 
by a fatal imprudence, sometimes overlooking, and 
sometimes transgressing its limits, he plunged in an 
abyss of errors and misfortunes ; and self-love^ now 
disordered, and now blind, was converted into a proUfic 
source of calamities. 



CHAP. VIII. 

SOURCE OF THE EVILS OF SOCIETY. 

In reality, scarcely were the faculties of men expanded, 
than seized by the attractioil of objects which flatter 
the senses, they gave themselves up to unbridled 
desires. The sweet sensations which nature had an- 
nexed to their true wants, to attach them to life, no 
longer sufficed. Not satisfied with the fruits which 
the earth offered them, or their industry produced^ 
they were desirous of heaping up enjoyments, and they 
coveted those which their fellow creatures possessecL 
A strong man rose up against a weak one to tear from 
him the profit of his labour : the weak man solicited 
the succour of a neighbour, weak like himself to repel 
the violence. The strong man in his turn associated 
himself with another strong man, and they said : " Why 
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Aoidd we fisilifiue our arms in producing enjoriiieiits 
^MMl we find in the hands of the feeble, who are 
WMMe to de^^nd themselves ? Let us unite, and plun<« 
dor them* They shall toil for us, and we will enjoj 
in indolence the fhdt of their exertions." The strcmg 
tlius associating for the purpose of oppression, and the 
wedc for resistance, men reciprocally tormented each 
other, and a fatal and general discord was established 
upon the e$rth, in which the passions, assuming a 
titottsand new forms, have never ceased to generate a 
ngiidar train of calamities* 

Thus that very principle of self-love, which when 
mtf^ined within the limits of prudence, was a source 
of improvement and felicity, became transformed, in 
its blind and disordered state, into a contagious poison. 
Cupidity, the daughter and companion of ignorance, 
haa produced all the mischiefs that have desolated the 
globe. 

Yes, ignorance and the love of accumulation, these 
are the two sources of all the plagues that infest the 
life of man ! They have inspired him with false ideaa 
of his happiness, and prompted him to misconstrue 
and infringe the jaws of nature, as they related to the 
connection between him and exterior objects. Through 
them his conduct ha9 been iryurious to his own exist- 
ence, and he has thus violated the duty he owes to 
himself; they have fortified his heart against com-^ 
passion, and his mind against the dictates of justice, 
and he has thus violated the duty he owes to others. 
By ignorance and inordinate desire, man has armed 
hunself against man, family against family, tribe against 
Iribe, and the earth is converted into a bloody theatre 
of discord and robberry. They have sown the seeds 
of secret war in the bosom of every state, divided the 
citizens from each other, and the same society is con« 
atituted of oppressors and oppressed, of masters and 
daves. They have taught the heads of nations with 
«|udacious insolence, to turn the arms of the society 
against itself, and to build upon mercenary avidity the 
ftibric of political despotism : or they have taught a more 
hypocritical and deep-laid project, that imposed, as the 
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Eke : thus rendering avariee the source of crednlftjr, 
fine, they have corrupted every idea of good and' 
evil, just and ttnjnst, virtue and vice : they have mis- 
led nations in a never-ending labyrinth of calamity and 
mistake. Ifi;norance and the love of accumuktion l^^ 
^Fhese are the malevolent beings that have laid waste 
die earth ; these are the decrees of fate that have over- 
turned empires ; these are the celestial maledictions 
that have struck those walls once so glorious, and con-- 
verted the splendour of a populous city iLio a sad 
spectacle of ruins ! — Since men it was m>m his own 
bosom all the evils proceeded that have vexed the life 
of man, it was there also he ought to have sought the 
remedies, where only they are to be fbuni 



CHAP. IX. 

THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT AND LAWS» 

Bf truth, the period soon arrived when men, tbed of 
the ills the^ occasioned each other, sighed after peace; 
and reflecting on the nature and causes of those iUs, 
fliey said : ** We mutually injure one another by our 
passions, and from a desire to grasp every thing we in 
reality possess nothing. What one ravishes to-day, 
another tears from him to-morrow, and our cupidity 
rebounds upon our own heads. Let us establish arbi*. 
trators, who shall decide our claims and appease our 
variances. When the strong rises up against the weak> 
the arbitrator shall repel him; and the hfe and property 
of each being under a common guarantee and protec- 
tion, we shall enjoy all the blessings of nature." 

Conventions, tacit or expressed, were thus introduced 
into society, and became the rule of the actions of 
individuals, the measure of their claims, and the law 
of their reciprocal relations. Chiefs were appointed to 
enforce the observance of the compact, and to these 
the people entrusted the balance of rights, and the 
sword to pimish violations. 

Then a happy equilibrium of powers and of action 
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was established, which constituted the public safety. 
The names of equity and justice were acknowledged 
and revered. Every man, able to enjoy in peace the 
fruits of his labour, ^ave himself up to all the energies 
of his soul ; and activity, awakened and kept alive by 
the reality or the hope of enjoyment, forced art and 
i^ature to display all their treasures. The fields were; 
covered with harvests, the valleys with flocks, the hills 
with vines, the sea with ships, and man was happy and 
powerful upon the earth. 

The disorder his imprudence had caused, his wisdom 
thus remedied. . But this wisdom was still the ej9rect of 
the laws of nature in the organisation of his being. It 
was to secure his own enjoyments, that he was led to 
respect those of another, and the desire of accumu- 
lation foimd its corrective in enlightened self-love. 

Self-love, the eternal spring of action in every indi- 
vidual, was thus the necessary basis of all associations : 
and upon the observance of this natural law has the 
fate of every nation depended. Have the factitious and 
Conventional laws of any society accorded with this law, 
and corresponded to its demands ? In that case every 
man prompted by an overpowering instinct, has exerted 
all the faculties of his nature, and public felicity haa 
been the result of the various portions of individual 
felicity. Have these laws, on the contrary, restrained 
the effort of man in his pursuit of happiness ? In that 
case his heart, deprived of all its natural motives, has 
languished in inaction, and the oppression of individuals 
has engendered general weakness. 

Self-love, impetuous and rash, renders man the 
enemy of man, and of consequence perpetually tends 
to the dissolution of society. It is for the art of legis- 
lation, and for the virtue of ministers to temper the 
S rasping selfishness of individuals, to keep each man's 
esire to possess every thing in a nice equipoise, and 
thus to render the subjects happy, in order that, in the 
struggle of this with any other society, all the members 
should have an equal interest in the preservation and 
defence of the commonwealth. 
Hence it follows, that the internal splendour and 
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jrosperity of empires, have been in proportion to thife 
equity of their governments ; and their external powet 
respectively, in proportion to the niunber of persons 
interested in the maintenance of the political consti- 
tution, and their degree of interest in that maintenance. 
^ On the other hand, the multiplication of men by 
dbmplicating their ties, having rendered the demar- 
cation of their rights a point of difficult decision ; the 
perpetual play of the passions having given rise to 
unexpected incidents ; the conventions that were formed 
hatving'pfoyed vicious, inadequate, or null ; the authors 
of the laws, having either inisunderstood the object of 
them, or dissembled it, and the persons appointed t6 
execute them, instead of restraining the inordinate 
desires of others, having abandoned themselves to the 
itway of their own avidity — society has, by these causes 
xinited, been thrown into trouble and disorder; and 
defective laws and tmjust governments, the result of 
cupidity and ignorance, have been the foundation of the 
misfortunes of the people, and the subversion of states. 



CHAP. X. 

GENERAL CAUSES OF THE PROSPERITY OF ANCIENT 

STATES. 

Such, man, who inquirest after wisdom, have beeii 
the causes of the revolutions of those ancient states of 
which you contemplate the ruins ! Upon whatever 
spot I fix my view, or to whatever period my thoughts 
recur, the same principles of elevation and decline, of 
prosperity and destruction present themselves to th6 
mind. If a people were powerful, if an empire flou- 
rished, it was because the laws of convention were con- 
formable to those of nature ; because the government 
procured to every man respectively the free use of his 
faculties, ^e equal securit;^ of his person and property. 
On the contrary, if an empire has fallen to ruin or disap- 
peared, it is because the laws were vicious or imperfect, 
or a corrupt government has checked their operation. If 
laws and government, at first rational and just, have 
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afterwardft become depra^edj^it k beoause the altematiYe 
of good aud evil derives from the nature of the heart of 
xxiaa^from the succession of his inclinations, the pn>greaa 
of his knowledge, the combination of events and circunw 
stances, as the history of the human species provea. 

In the infancy of nations, when men still lived in 
ibzests, aJl subject to the same wants, and endowed with 
the same faculties, they were nearly equal in strength.; 
and this equality was a circumstance highly advantageous 
to the formation of society. Each individual findin|^ 
himself independent of every other, no one was the 
slave, and no one had the idea of being master of 
anodter. Untaught man knew neither servitude nar 
tyranny. SuppUed with the means of providing suffi* 
ciently for his subsistence, he thought not of borrowii^ 
&om strangers. Owing nothing and exacting nothiui^ 
he judged of the rights of others by hia own. Ignorant 
also of the art of multiplying enjoyments, he provided 
only what was necessary ; and superfluity being un- 
known to him, the desire to engross of consequence 
remained unexcited ; or if exciteo, as it attacked others 
in those possessions that were wholly indispensable, it 
was resisted wilh enei^iy, and the very foresight of this 
resistance maintained a salutary and immoveable equili- 
brium. 

Thus original equality, without the aid of convention 
maintained personal liberty, seenred individual propert^^ 
and produced order and good manners. Each man 
laboured separately and for himself; and his heart 
being occupied, he wandered not in pursuit of unlaw&I 
desires. His eiijoyments were few, out his wants were 
sa(tisfied: and as nature had made these wants less 
ext^isive than his ability, the labour of his hands sooa 
produced abundance, and abundance population; the 
arts developed themselves, cultivation extended, an4 
the earth covered with numerous inhabitants, was 
divided into different domains. 

The relations of men becoming complicated, the 
interior order of society was more difficult to maintain. 
Time and industry having created affluence^ cupidUj 
awoke from its slumber : and as equality, easy between 
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individufkb, eotild not mAmt between toilies, tte 
natural balaiice waa destroyed. It waa iieceaaaxj lo 
aupply the lowi hj means of an artificial balaiMe; tt 
was necessary, to appoint cbiefit and establish lavit; but 
fw these were oeeasioned by cupidity, in the esperisiice 
of prunitive tibmes they could not but partake of dbe 
origin from which they sprung. Yarioua ciroumataikMa 
]K>wever concurred to temper the disorder, and BM^e 
it indispensable for govemmoits to be just* 

Statea being at first weak, and having external ena^ 
mies to fear, it was in reality of importance to the 
chiefii not to oppress the subject. By diminishing the 
interest of the citizens in their government, they wouU 
have diminished their means of resist^uaoe ; they woidd 
have facilitated foreign invasion, and thus endai^^ced 
their own esistence for superfluous enjoymenta. 

Internally, the character of the people was remBaot 
to tyranny. Men had too kmg contracted haoits ef 
independence; their wants were too limited, and the 
consciousness of their own strength too insepamUa 
from their minds. 

States being closely knit together, it was difficult to 
divide the citizens, in order to cypress some by meaBi 
ol others. Their communication with ead other was 
too easy, and their interests too simple and evident* 
Beside, every man being at once proprietor and cuUU 
Vator, he had no inducement to sell himadf^ and the 
despot would have been unable to find mercenaries. 

If dissensions arose, it was between &mily and haoifyf 
one faction with anodier ; and a considerable number 
bad i^ill one comm^m interest. Disputes, it is Ime^ 
we:re in this ease more warm, but the fear of foreiffu 
invasion appeased the discord. If the oppression ox a 
party was effected, the earth being open oefore it, and 
men still simjde in their manners, finding every where 
the same advantages, the party migrated and canied 
their independence to another (][uarter« 

Ancient states then enjoyed in themselves numexous 
means of prosperity and power. 

As every man found his well-being in the constitution 
of his country, he felt a lively interest in its preserva* 
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tion ; and if a foreign power invaded it, having his 
habitation and his field to defend, he carried to the 
combat the ardour of a personal cause, and his patriotic 
exertions were prompted by self-defence. 

As every action useful to the pubhc excited its esteem 
and gratitude each was eager to be useful, and talents 
and civil virtues were multipliied by self^ove. 

As every citizen was called upon indiscriminately to 
contribute his proportion of property and personal eflfort, 
the armies and the treasuries of the state were inex- 
haustible. 

As the earth was free, and its possession easy and 
secure, every man was a proprietor, and the division of 
property by rendering luxury impossible, preserved the 
purity of manners. 

As every man ploughed his own field, cultivation was 
more active," provisions more abundant, and individual 
opulence constituted the public wealth. 

As abundance of provision rendered subsistence easy, 
population rapidly increased, and states quickly arrived 
at their plenitude. 

As the produce was greater than the consumption^ 
the desire of commerce started up, and exchanges were 
made between different nations, which were an addi- 
tional stimulus to their activity, and increased their 
reciprocal enjoyments. 

In fine, as certain places in certain epochas combined 
the advantage of good government with that of being 

E laced in the road of circulation and commerce, they 
ecame rich magazines of trade, and powerful seats of 
dominion. It was in this manner, that the riches of 
India and Europe, accumulated upon the banks of the 
Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, gave successive 
existence to the splendour of a thousand metropolises. 

The people become rich, applied their superfluity of 
means to labours of public utility; and this was, in 
every state, the aera of these works, the magnificence of 
which \' astonishes the mind; those wells of Tyre,* 

* Th4>8e wells of Tyre, See respecting these monuments, my 
Travels into Syria, vol. ii. p. 214, 

Those artificial hanks of the Euphrates* From the (own, or vil- 
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those artificial banks of the Euphrates, those conduits 
of Medea,* those fortresses of the Desert, those aque- 
ducts of Pahnyra, those temples, those porticos. — ^And 
these immense labours were little oppressive to the 
naticms that completed them, because they were the 
fhiit of the equal ^nd united effort of individuals free to 
act and ardent to desire. 

Thus ancient states prospered, because social institu- 
tions were conformable to the true laws of nature, and 
because the subjects of those states, enjoying liberty and 
the security of their persons and their property, could 
display sQlthe extent of their faculties and all the energy 
of self-love. 

lage of Samaou&t the course of the Euphrates is accompanied with 
a double bank, which descends as far as its junction with the 
Tigp-is, and thence to the sea, being a length of about a hundred 
leagues French measure. The height of these artificial banks is 
not uniform, but increases as you adyance from the sea ; it may 
be estimated from twelve to fifteen feet. But for them, the 
inundation of the river would bury the country around, which i$ 
flat, to an extent of twenty or twenty>five leagues ; and, even, not- 
withstanding these banks, there has been in modem times an 
prerflow which has covered the whole triangle formed by the junc- 
■fton of this river to the Tigris, being a space of country of 130 
square leagues. By the stagnation of these waters, an epidemical dis- 
ease of the most fatal nature was occasioned. It follows from hence, 
1. That all the flat country bordering on these rivers was originally 
a marsh ; !S. That this marsh could not have been inhabited pre- 
viously to the construction of the banks in question ; 3. That these 
banks could not have been the work but of a population prior as to 
date; and the elevation of Babylon therefore must have been 
posterior to that of Nineveh, as I think I have chronologicaUy 
demonstrated in the memoir above cited. See Encyclopaedia, vol. 
ziii. of Antiquities. 

* Those conduits of Medea. The modem Aberbidj^n, which 
was a part of Medea, the mountains of Kourdestan, and those of 
Diarbekr, abound with subterranean canals, by means of which 
the ancient inhabitants conveyed water to their parched soil in 
order to fertilize it. It was regarded as a meritorious act, and a 
religious duty prescribed by Zoroaster, who, instead of preaching 
celibacy, mortifications, and other pretended virtues of the Monkish 
sort, repeats continually in the passages that are preserved res- 
pecting him in the Sad-der and the Zend-avesta, ''That the action 
most pleasing to God is to plough and cultivate the earth, to water 
it T^ith running streams, to multiply vegetation and living beings, 
to have numerous flocks, young and fruitful virgins, a multitude of 
children," &c. 
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CHAP. XI. 

GENERAL CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTIONS AND 
RUIN OF ANCIENT STATES. 

In the mean time, the inordinate desire of accumulation 
had excited a constant and universal struggle among 
men ; and this struggle, prompting individuals ana 
societies to reciprocal invasions, occasioned perpetual 
commotions and successive revolutions. 

At first, in the savage and barbarous state of the first 
human beings, this inordinate desire, daring and fero- 
cious in its nature, taught rapine, violence, and murder; 
and the progress of civilisation was for a long time at 
a stand. 

Afterwards, when societies began to be formed, the 
effect of bad habits communicating itself to laws and 
government, civil institutions became corrupt, and 
arbitrary and factitious rights were established, which 
gave the people depraved ideas of justice and morality. 

Because one man, for example, was stronger than 
another, this inequality, the result of accident, was taken 
for the law of nature;* and because the life of the 
weak was in his power, and he did not take it from him, 
he arrogated over his person the absurd right of pro- 
perty, and individual slavery prepared the way for the 
slavery of nations. 

Because the chief of a family could exercise an abso- 
lute authority in his own house, he made his inclinations 
and affections the sole rule of his conduct ; he conferred 
and withheld the conveniences and enjoyments of life 
without respect to the law of equality or justice, and 

* This inequality f the result of accident, was taken for the law 
(f -nature. Almost all the ancient philosophers and politicians 
ha^e laid it down as a principle, that men are born unequal, that 
nature has created some to be free, and others to be slaves. 
Expressions of this kind are to be found in Aristotle, and even in 
Plato, callei the divine, doubtless in the same sense as the mytho- 
logical reveries which he promulgated. With all the people of 
antiquity, the Gauls, the Romans, the Athenians, the right of the 
strongest was the right of nations ; and from the same principle 
are derived all the political disorders and public national crimes 
that at present exist. 
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paternal tyranny laid the foundation of political despo- 
tism.* 

In societies formed upon such hasis, time and industry 

> having developed riches, inordinate desire, restricted by 
the laws, became artificial without being less active. 
rXJnder the mask of union and civil peace, it engendered 
in the bosom of every state an intestine war ; in which 
the citizens divided into opposite corps of orders, classes, 
Bud families, aimed to appropriate to themselves, under 
the name of supreme power ^ the ability of grasping and 
controUing every thing at the will of their passions. It 
is this spirit of rapacity, the disguises of which are iunu- 

'mcrable, but its operation and end uniformly the same, 
that has been the perpetual scourge of nations. 

Sometimes opposing social compact, or destroying 
ihat which already existed, it has abandoned the inha- 
bitants of a country to the tumultuous shock of all their 

, * Paternal tyranny laid the foundation of political despotism. 
Upon this single expression it would be easy to write a long and 
important chapter. We might prove in it, beyond contradiction, 
that all the abuses of national governments have sprung from those 
of domestic government, from that government called patriarchal; 
which superficial minds have extolled without having analysed it. 
Numberless facts demonstrate, that with every infant people, in every 
savage and barbarous state, the father, the chief of the family, is a 
despot, and a cruel and insolent despot. The wife is his slave, 
the children his servants. This king sleeps or smokes his pipe, 
while his wife and daughters perform all the drudgery of the house, 
and even that of tillage and cultivation, as far as occupations of 
this nature are practised in such societies ; and no sooner have the 
boys acquired strength, than they are allowed to beat the females 
and make them serve and wait upon them as they do upon their 
fathers. Similar to this is the state of our own uncivilized peasants. 
In proporti(Hi as civilization spreads, the manners become milder, 
and the condition of the women improves till by a contrary excess, 
they arrive at dominion, and then a nation becomes effeminate 
and corrupt. It is remarkable, that parental authority is grieat 
accordingly as the government is despotic. China, India, and 
Turkey, are striking examples of this. One would suppose that 
tyrants gave themselves accomplices, and interested subaltern des- 
pots to maintain their authority. In opposition to this the Romans 
will be cited ; but it remains to be proved that the Romans were 
men truly free; and their quick passage from their republican 
despotism to their abject servility under the emperors, gives room 
at least for considerable doubts as to that freedom. 

D 2 
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jarring principles ; and the dissolved states, mider the 
name of anarchy, have been tormented by the passi(Xili 
of every individual member. 

Sometimes a people jealous of its liberty, havii^ 
appointed agents to aaminister, these agents have assumed 
to themselves the powers of which they were only thfe 
guardians ; have employed the public funds in corruptiiig 
elections, gaining partisans, and dividing the people 
against itself. By these means, from temporary they 
have become perpetual, from elective, hereditary magis* 
trates ; and the state, agitated by the intrigues of tht 
ambitious, by the bribes of the wealthy leaders of factions^ 
by the venality of the indolent poor, by the empiricism <rf 
declaimcrs,has been troubled with alltheinconveniencei 
of democracy. 

In one country, the chiefs equal in str^gth, mutually 
afraid of each other, have formed vile compacts andcoali« 
tions, and portioning out power, rank, honours, hav^l^ 
arrogated to themselves privileges and immimities; have 
erected themselves into separate bodies and distinct 
classes ; have tyrannised in common over the people^ 
and, under the name of aristocracy^ the state has 
been tormented by the passions of the wealthy and the 
great. • 

In another country, tending to the same end by different 
means, sacred impostors have taken advantage of the 
credulity of the ignorant. In the secrecy of temples, and 
behind the veil of altars, they have made the gods speak 
and act; have delivered oracles, worked pretended 
miraclesjordered sacrifices, imposed offerings, prescribed 
endowments ; and under the name of theocracy and 
reUgioriy the state has baen tormented by the passions of 
priests. 

Sometimes, weary of its disorders or of its tyrants, a 
nation, to diminish the sources of its evils gave itself a 
single master. In that case, if the powers of the prince 
were limited, his only desire was to extend them ; if in- 
definite, he abused the trust that was confided to him ; 
and, under the name of monarchy, the state was tor- 
mented by the passions of kings and princes. 

Then the factious, taking advantage of the general dig- 
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eontenty flattered the people with the hope of a hetteif 
mMter ; tbej scattered gilts and promises, dethrone the 
despot to substitute themselves m his stead ; and di8-> 
pates, for the succession or the division of power, have 
tormented the state with the disorders and devastations 

In fine, among these rivals, one individual more artful 
or more fortunate than the rest, gaining the ascendency, 
conceptered the whole power in himself. By a singular 
j^enomenon, oueman obtained the mastery over millions 
of his fellow creatures, against their will, and without 
their consent ; and thus the art of tyranny appears also 
to have been the offspring of inordinate desire. Ob- 
serving the spirit of egotism that divided mankind, the 
ambitious adroitly fomented this spirit : he flattered 
the vanity of one, excited the jealousy of. another, 
favoured the avarice of a third, inflamed the resentment 
of a fourth, irritated the passions of all. By opposing 
interests or prejudices, he sowed the seeds of divisions 
/lod hatred. He promised to the poor the spoil of the 
rieh, to the rich the subjugation of the poor ; threat- 
ened this man by that, one class by another; ai.d 
iacdating the citizens by distrust, he formed his own 
strength out of their weakness, and imposed on them 
the yoke of opinion, the knots of which they tied with 
their own hands. By means of the army he extorted 
contributions ; by the contributions he disposed of the 
army ; bv the corresponding play of money and places, 
he bound all the people with a chain that was not to be 
broken, and the states which they composed fell into 
the slow decay of despotism. 

Thus did one and the same spring, varying its action 
under all the forms that have been enumerated, inces- 
santly attack the continuity of states, and an eternal 
circle of vicissitudes have sprung from an eternal circle 
of passions. 

This constant spirit of egotism operated two principal 
effects eq^ually destructive ; the oiie, that by dividing 
societies mto all their fractions, a state of debility was 
produced, which facilitated their dissolution ; the other, 
that always tending to concentre the power in a single 
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'hand, occasioned a successive absorption of societies 
and states, fatal to their peace and to their common 
existence.* 

Just as in a single state, the nation had been absorbed 
•in a party, that party in a family, and that family, in an 
individual, there also existed an absorption of a similar 
kind between state and state, attended with all the 
inischiefs in the relative situation of nations, that the 
other produced in the civil relation of individuals. One 
city subjected its neighbour city, and the result of the 
conquest was a province ; province swallowed up pro-* 
vince, and thus produced a kingdom; between two 
kingdoms a conquest took place, and thus ^mished an 
empire of unwieldy bulk. Did the internal force of 
these states increase in proportion to their mass ? On 
the contrary, it was dimmished ; and far from the con- 
dition of the people being happier, it became every day 
more oppressive and wretched, by causes inevitably 
flowing from the nature of things. 

Because, as the boundaries of states became extended, 
their administration became more complicated and 
•difficult ; and to give motion to the mass, it was neces- 
sary to increase the prerogatives of the sovereign, and 
all proportion was thus annihilated between the duty 
of governors and their power. 

fiecause despots, feeling their weakness, dreaded all 
those circumstances that developed the force of nationsr^ 
and made it their study to attenuate it. 

Because nations, estranged from each other by the pre- 
judices of ignorance and the ferocity of hatred, seconded 
the perversity of governments, and employing a stand- 
ing force for reciprocal offence, aggravated their slavery. 

* Always tending to concentre the power in q single hand. It is 
remarkable, that this has in all instances been the constant progress 
of societies : beginning with a state of anarchy or democracy, that 
is, with a great division of power, they have passed to aristocracy, 
and from aristocracy to monarchy. Does it not hence follow, that 
those who constitute states under the democratic form destine 
them to undergo all the intervening troubles between that and 
monarchy ; and that the supreme administration by a single chief 
is the most natural government, as well as that best calculated for 
peace? 
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• 

Because, in proportion as the balance between states 
was broken, it became easy for the strong to overwhelm 
the weak. 

Because, in proportion as state became blended with 
state, the people were stripped of their laws, their cus- 
toms, every, ming by which they were distinguished 
from each other, and thus lost the great mover selfish- 
nesSy which gave them energy. 

And despots, considering empires in the light of 
domains, and the people as their property abandoned 
themselves to depredations, and the licentiousness of 
the most arbitrary authority. 

And all the force and wealth of nations were con- 
verted into a supply for individual expense and per- 
sonal caprice; and kings, in the wearisomeness of 
satiety, followed the dictates of every factitious and 
depraved taste.* They must have gardens con- 
structed Uj^on arches, and rivers carried to the summit 
of mountains ; for them fertile fields must be changed 
into parks for deer ; lakes formed where there was no 
water, and rocks elevated in those lakes ; they must have 
palaces constructed of marble and porph3n'y, and the fur- 
niture ornamented with gold and diamonds. Millions 
of hands were thus employed in sterile labours; and 
the luxury of princes bemg imitated by their parasites, 
and descending step by step to the lowest ranks^ 

* And kings followed the dictates of every depraved taste* It 
is equally worthy of remark, that the conduct and manners of 
princes and Icings, of every country and every age, are found to be 
fnrecisely the same at similar periods, whether of the formation or 
dissolution of empires. History every where presents the same 
pictures of luxury and folly ; of parks, gardens, lakes, rocks, 
palaces, furniture, excess of the table, wine, women, concluding 
with brutality. 

The absurd rock in the garden of Versailles has alone cost three 
millions. I have sometimes calculated what might have been done 
with the expense of the three pyramids of Gizah, and I have found 
that it would easily have constructed, from the Bed Sea to Alex- 
andria, a canal 150 feet wide, and 30 deep, completely covered in 
with cut stones and a parapet, together with a fortified and com' 
mercial town, consisting of 400 houses furnished with cisterns. 
'What difference in point of utility between such a canal and these 
pyramids ' 
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became a general source of corruption and impoverish- 
ment. 

. And the ordinary tributes being no longer adequate 
to the insatiable thirst of enjoyinent, they were au^. 
mented : the consequence of which was, that the Gulti« 
vator, finding his toil increase without any indemnity, 
lost his courage ; the merchant seeing himself robbed, 
.took a disgust to industry ; the multitude, condemnecl 
to a state of poverty, exerted themselves no farther 
than the procurement of necessaries required, and eveiy 
species of productive activity was at a stand. 

And the surcharge of taxes rendering the possession 
of lands burthensome, the humble proprietor aban- 
doned his field, or sold it to the man of opulence; and 
the mass of wealth centered in a few individuals. As 
the laws and institutions favoured this accumulation,, 
nations were divided into a small body of indolent 
rich, and a multitude of mercenary poor. The people,^ 
reduced to indigence, debased themselves ; the great, 
cloyed with superfluity, became depraved; and the 
number of citizens interested in the preservation of th« 
state decreasing, its strength and existence were by so 
much the more precarious. 

In another view, as there was nothing to excite emu- 
lation or encourage instruction, the minds of men simk 
into profound ignorance. 

The administration of affairs being secret and myste- 
rious, there existed no means of reform or hope of 
better times ; and as the chiefs ruled only by violence 
and fraud, the people considered them but as a faction 
of public enemies, and all harmony between the go- 
verned and the governors was at an end. 

The states of opulent Asia become enervated by all 
these vices, it happened at length that the vagrant and 
poor inhabitants of the deserts and the mountains adja- 
cent, coveted the enjoyments of the fertile plains, and, 
instigated by a common cupidity, they attacked polished 
empires, and overturned tne thrones of despots. Such 
revolutions were rapid and easy, because the pohcy of 

Srrants had enfeebled the citizens, razed the fortresses, 
estroyed the warlike spirit of resistance, and because 
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tlie oppressed subject was without personal interest, 
and the mercenary soldier without courage. 

Hordes of barbarians having reduced whole nations 
to a state of slavery, it followed that empires, formed of 
a conquering and a vanquished people, united in their 
bosom two classes of men essentially opposite and 
immical to each other. All the principles ^of society 
were dissolved. There was no longer either a common 
interest or pubHc spirit : on the contrarv, a distinction 
of casts and conditions was established, that reduced 
the maintenance of disorder to a regular system ; and ac* 
cordingly as a man was descended from this or that blood, 
he was born vassal or tyrant, live stock or proprietor. 

The oppressors being in this case less numerous 
than the oppressed, it became necessary, in order to 
support this false equilibrium, to bring the science of 
tyranny to perfection. The art of governing was now 
nothing more than that of subjecting the many to the 
few. To obtain an obedience so contrary to mstinct, 
it was necessary to establish the most severe penalties; 
and the cruelty of the laws rendered the manners atro* 
cious. The distinction of persons also establishing in 
the state two codes of justice, two species of rights, the 
people, placed between the natural mclinations of theix 
Iiearts, and the oath they were obliged to pronounce, 
had two contradictory consciences ; and their ideas of 
just and unjust had no longer any foundation in the 
imderstanding. 

Under such a system the people fell into a state of 
depression and despair ; and the accidents of nature 
increasing the preponderance of evil, terrified at this 
group of calamities, they referred the causes of them 
to superior and invisible powers; because they had 
tyrants upon earth, they supposed there to be tyrants 
in heaven; and superstition came in to aggravate the 
disasters of nations. 

Plence originated gloomy and misanthropic systems 
of religion, which painted the gods malignant and 
envious like human despots. To appease them, man 
offered the sacrifice of all his enjoyments, punished 
himself with privations and overturned the laws of 
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nature. Considering his pleasures as crimes, his suf- 
ferings as expiations, he endeavoured to cherish a pas- 
sion for pain, and to renounce self-love ; he persecuted 
his senses, detested his life, and, by a self-denying and 
unsocial system of morals, nations were plunged in the 
sluggishness of death. 

. But as provident nature had endowed the heart of 
man with inexhaustible hope, perceiving his desires 
disappointed of happiness here, he pursued it else- 
where : by a sweet illusion, he formed to himself ano- 
ther country, an asylum, where, out of the reach of 
tyrants, he should regain all his rights. Hence a new 
disorder arose. Smitten with his imaginary world, man 
despised the world of nature : for chimerical hopes he 
neglected the reality. He no longer considered his life 
but as a fatiguing journey, a painful dream ; his body as 
a prison that withheld him from his fehcity ; the earth 
as a place of exile and pilgrimage, which he disdained 
to cultivate. A sacred sloth then established itself in 
the world: the fields were deserted, waste lands in- 
creased, empires were dispeopled, monuments neglected, 
and every where ignorance, superstition, and fanaticism, 
imiting their baleful effects, multiplied devastations and 
ruins. 

Thus, agitated by their own passions, men, whether 
m their individual capacity or as collective bodies, 
always rapacious and improvident, passing from tyranny 
to slavery, from pride to abjectness, from presumption 
to despair, have been themselves the eternal instruments 
of their misfortunes. 

Such was the simplicity of the principles that regu- 
lated the fate of ancient states : such was the series of 
causes and effects consecutive and connected with each 
other, according to which they rose or fell in the scale of 
human welfare, just as the physical causes of the human 
heart were therein observed or infringed. A hundred 
divers nations, a hundred powerful empires, in their 
incessant vicissitudes, have read again and again these 
instructive lessons to mankind.— And these lessons are 
mute and forgotten ! The diseases of past times have 
appeared again in the present ! the heads of the different 
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governments have practised again, without restraint, 
exploded proj ects of deception and despotism ! The peo- 
ple have wandered as before in the labyrinths of super- 
iitition and ignorance ! . . 

And what, added the Genius, calling up his energies 
afresh, is the consequence of all this ! Since experience 
is useless, since salutary examples are forgotten, the 
Scenes which were acted before are now about to be 
renewed ; revolutions will again agitate people and em- 
pires ; powerful thrones will, as before, be overturned; 
and terrible catastrophes remind the human species, 
that the laws of nature, and the precepts of wisdom and 
truth, cannot be trampled on in vain. 



CHAP. XII. 



LESSONS TAUGHT BY ANCIENT, REPEATED IN 

MODERN TIMES. 

* ■ ■ 

In this manner did the Genius address me. Struck 
with the reasonableness and coherence of his discourse, 
and a multiplicity of ideas crowding upon my mind, 
which, while they thwarted my habits, led my judg- 
ment at the same time captive, I remained absorbed m 
profound silence. Meanwhile, as in this sombre and 
thoughtful disposition I kept my eyes fixed upon Asia, 
clouds of smoke and of flames at the north, on the 
shores of the black sea, and in the fields of the Crimea, 
suddenly attracted my attention. They appeared to 
ascend at once from every part of the penmsula, and 
passing by the isthmus to the continent, they pursued 
their course, as if driven by an easterly wind, along the 
miry lake of Asoph, and were lost in the verdant ^ains 
of the Cohan. Observing more attentively the course of 
these clouds, I perceived that they were preceded or 
followed by swarms of living beings, which, like ants 
disturbed by the foot of a passenger, were in lively action. 
Sometimes they seemed to move towards and rush 
against each other, and numbers after the concussion 
remained motionless. Disquieted at this spectacle, I 
was endeavouring to distinguish the objects, when the 
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Genius said to me : Do you see those fires which 
spread over the earth, and are you acquainted with their 
causes and effects ? Genius ! I replied, I see columns 
of flame and smoke, and as it were insects that accom« 
pany them ; but discerning with difficulty, as I do, the 
masses of towns and monuments, how can 1 distinguish 
such petty creatures ? I can see nothing more than 
that these insects seem to carry on a sort of mock bat« 
ties ; they advance, they approach towards each other, 
Ihey attack, they pursue. — It is no mockery, said the 
Genius, it is the thing itself. — And what name, replied 
I, shall we give to these foolish animalcula that destroy 
each other ? Do they live only for a day, and is this 
short life further abridged by violence and murder? 
The Genius then once more touched my eyes and ears. 
Listen, said he to me, and observe. Immediately, 
turning my eyes in the same direction, Alas ! said I, 
transpierced with anguish, these columns of flame, these 
insects, Genius ! they are men, and the ravages of 
war ! These torrents of flame ascend from towns and 
villages set on fire ! I see the horsemen that light thenoi^ 
J see them sword in hand overrun the country. Old 
men, women, and children in confused multitudes, fly 
before them. I see other horsemen, who with their 
pikes upon their shoulders, accompany and direct them z 
I can even distinguish by their led horses, by their 
kalpacka, and by their tufts of hair,* that they are 
Tartars ; and without doubt those who pursue them ia 
triangular hats and green uniforms are Muscovites. I 
imderstand the whole : I perceive that the war has just 
broken out afresh between the empire of the Czars aad 
the Sultans. Not yet, replied the Genius ; this is only 
the prelude. These tartars have been, and would stiU 

* By their led horses, ^c. A Tartar horseman has always two 
horses, of which he leads one in hand. The kalpack is a bonnet 
made of the skin of a sheep or other animal. The part of the 
.head cohered by this bonnet is shaved, with Oie exception of a tuft 
aboat the size of a crown piece, and which is suffered to grow to 
the length of seven or eight inches, precisely where our priests 
place their tonsure. It is by this tuft of hair worn by the majority 
of Mussulmans, that the angel of the tomb is to take the elect and 
carry them into paradiset j 
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be, troublesome neighbours ; the Muscovites are rid- 
ding themselves of them. Their countrv is an oljeet 
©f convenience to their less uncivihsed enemies; it 
rounds and makes complete their dominions ; and av 
the first step in the project that has been conceivedj 
the throne of the Guerais is overturned. 

In reality I saw the Hussian flag hoisted over the 
Crimea, and their vessels scattered upon the Euxine. 

Meanwhile, at the cries of the fugitive Tartars, the 
Mussulman empire was in commotion. " Our brethren," 
exclaimed the children of Mahomet, " are driven from 
their habitations ; the people of the prophet are out- 
t^ged; infidels are in possession of a consecrated 
land,* and profane the temples of Islamism! Let 
vtB arm ourselves to avenge the glory of God and our 
Own cause." 

A general preparation for war then took place in the 
two empires. Armed men, provisions, ammimition, 
and all the murderous accoutrements of battle, were 
everywhere assembled. My attention was particularly 
attracted by the immense crowds that in either nation 
thronged to the temples. On one side the Mussulmans, 
assenobled before their mosques, washed their hands 
and feet, pared their nails, and combed their beards : 
then spreading carpets upon the ground, and turning 
themselves towards the south, with their arms some* 
times crossed and sometimes extended, they performed 
their genuflections and prostrations. Recollecting the 
disasters they had expenenced during the last war, they 
cried : " God of clemency and pity, hast thou then 
abandoned thy faithful people ? Why dost thou, who 
has promised to thy prophet the dominion of nations, 
and signalised religion by so many triumphs, deliver 
up true believers to the sword of infidels?" And the 
Imans and the Santons said to the people : " It is the 

* Infidels are in possession of a consecrated land. It is not in the 
power of the sultan to cede to a foreign power a province inhabited 
by TRUE BELIEVERS. The people, instigated by toe lawyers, would 
not fail to revolt. This is one reason which lias led those who 
knew the Turks, to regard as chimerical the ceding of Candia, 
Cyprus, and Egypt, projected by certain European potentates. 
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chastisement of your sins. You eat pork, you drink 
wine, you touch things that are unclean: God has 
punished you. Do penance; purify yourselves; say 
your creea ;* fast from the rising of the sun to its set- 
ting ; give the tenth of your goods to the mosques ; go 
to Mecca ; and God will make your arms victorious..'' 
.Then, assuming courage, the people gave a general 
shout. '* There is but one God,'' say they, in a trans* 
port of rage, ^'aud Mahomet is his prophet! accursed 
be every one that believeth not ! Indulgent God ! 
grant us the favour to exterminate these Christians : it 
is for thy glory we fight, and by our death we are mar- 
tyrs to thy name." And having offered sacrifices, they 
prepared themselves for battle. 

On the other hand, the Russians on their knees ex- 
claimed : ** Let us give thanks to God, and celebrate 
his power : he has strengthened our arm to humble his 
enemies. Beneficent God! incline thine ear to our 
prayers. To please thee we will for three days eat 
neither meat nor eggs. Permit us to exterminate these 
impious Mahometans, and overthrow their empire, and 
we will give thee a tenth of the spoil, and erect new 
churches and temples to thy honour." The priests then 
filled the churches with smoke, and said to the people : 
** We pray for you, and God accepts our incense, and 
blesses your arms. Continue to fast and to fight ; tell 
us the faults you have secretly committed: bestow 
your goods on the cb':rch ; we will absolve you of your 
sins, and you shall die in a state of erace." And they 
sprinkled water on the people, distributed among them 
little bones of departed saints, to serve as amulets and 
talismans; and the people breathed nothing but war 
and destruction. 

. Struck with this contrasting picture of the same pas- 
sions, and lamenting to myself their pernicious conse- 
quences, I was refiecting on the difficulty the common 
Judge would find in complying with such opposite de- 
mands, when the Genius, from an impulse of anger, 
vehemently exclaimed :— 

* There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 
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What madness is this that strikes my ear ? What 
blind and fatal insanity possesses the human mind ? 
Sacrilegious prayers, return to the earth, from whence 
you came ! Ye concave heavens, repel these murderous 
vows, these impious thanksgivings ! Is it thus, O man, 
you worship the divinity ? And do you think, that he 
whom you call Father of all, can receive with compla- 
cence the homage of freebooters and murderers ? Ye 
conquerors, with what sentiments does he behold your 
arms reeking with blood that he has created ? Ye con- 
quered, what hope can you place in useless moans ? Is 
he a man that he should change, or the son of man that 
he should repent ? Is he governed hke you by ven- 
geance and compassion, by rage and weariness ! Base 
idea, how much unworthy of the Being of beings ! 
Hear these men, and you would imagine that God is a 
being capricious and mutable ; that now he loves, and 
now he hates ; that he chastises one and indulges 
another ; that hatred is engendered and nourished in his 
bosom ; that he spreads snares for men, and delights in 
the fatal effects of imprudence ; that he permits ill, and 
punishes it; that he foresees guilt and acquiesces ; that 
he is to be bought with gifts like a partial judge ; that 
he reverses his edicts like an undiscerning despot ; that 
he gives and revokes his favours because it is his will, 
and is to be appeased only by servility like a savage 
tyrant. I now completely understand what is the deceit 
of mankind, who have pretended that God metde man in 
his own image, and who have really made God in theirs; 
who have ascribed to him their weakness, their errors, and 
their vices; and in the conclusion, surprised at the con- 
tradictory nature of their own assertions, have attempted 
tocloakit with hypocritical humility, and the pretended 
impotence of human reason, calling the delirium of their 
own understandings the sacred mysteries of heaven. 

They have said, God is without variableness, and 
they pray to him to change. They have said that he is 
incomprehensible, and they have undertaken to be 
interpreters of his will. 

A race of impostors has made its appearance upon 
the earth, who, pretending to be in the confidence of 
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Gody and taking upon themselves the office of instruct* 
ing the people, have opened the flood-gates of falsehood 
ftiid iniquity. They have affixed merit to actions 
Which are either indifferent or absurd. They have 
dignified with the appellation of virtue the observance 
of certain postures, and the repetition of certain words 
imd names. They have taught the impiety of eating 
certain meats on certain days rather than on others. 
It is thus the Jew would sooner die than work on the 
Sabbath. It is thus the Persian would endure suffi^ca* 
tion before he would blow the fire with his breath. 
It is thus the Indian places supreme perfection in 
nnearing himself with cow-dung, and mysterioudy 
t>Tonouncing the word jium.* It is thus the Mussul^ 
man believes himself purified from all his sins by the 
ablution of his head and his arms ; and disputes, sabre 
in hand, whether he ought to begin the ceremony at the 
elbow f or the points of his fingers. It is thus the 
Christian would believe himself damned, were he to eat 
the juice of animal food instead of milk or butter. 
What subUme and truly celestial doctrines! What 
purity of morals, and how worthy of apostleship and 
martyrdom ! I will cross the seas to teach these admi- 
rable laws to savage people and distant nations. I wiEi 
say to them ; " Children of nature, how long will you 
wander in the paths of ignorance ? How long will you 

• Pronouncing mysteriously the word A^m, This word is in 
tbe religion of the Hindoos a sacred emhlem of the Divinity. It ia 
only to be pronounced in secret, without being heard by any one* 
It IS formed of three letters, of which the first, a, signifies the 
principle of all, tbe creator, Brama ; the second, u, the conserra- 
tor, Vicbenou : and tbe last, m, the destroyer, who puts an end to 
all, Chiven. It is pronounced like the monosyllable 6m, and 
expresses the unity of those three Gods. The idea is precisely tbat 
of tbe Alpha and Omega mentioned in the New Testament. 

t Whether he ought to begin the ceremony at the elbow, 2!fc. 
This is one of the grand points of schism between the partisans of 
Omar and those of Ali. Suppose two Mahometans to meet on a 
joomey, and to accost each other with brotherly affection : the 
hour of prayer arrives ; one begins his ablution at his fingers^ tbe 
other at the elbow, and instantly they are mortal enemies. O 
£ublime importance of religious opinions ! O profound philosophy 
of the authors of them ! 
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be blind to the true principles of morality and religion ? 
Visit civilized nations, and take lessons of pious and 
learned people. They will teach you, that to please God 
you must in certain months of the year faint all day with 
hunger and thirst. They will teach you how you may 
shed the blood of your neighbour, and purify yourselves 
from the stain, by repeating a profession of faith, and 
making a methodical ablution ; how you may rob him 
of his goods, and be absolved from the guilt, by sharing 
them with certain persons whose profession it is to hve 
in idleness upon the labour of others." 

Sovereign and mysterious Power of the Universe ! 
secret Mover of Nature ! Universal Soul of everything 
that lives ! infinite and incomprehensible Being, whom 
under so many forms, mortals have ignorantly wor- 
shipped ! God, who in the immensity of the heavens 
dost guide revolving worlds, and people the abyss of 
space with millions of suns : say, what appearance do 
those human insects, which I can with difficulty distin- 
guish upon the earth, make in thy eyes ? "When thou 
directest the stars in their orbits, what to thee are the 
worms that crawl in the dust ? Of what importance to 
thy infinite greatness are their distinctions of sects and 
parties ? And how art thou concerned with the subtle- 
ties engendered by their folly ? 

And you, credulous men, show me the efficacy of your 
practices. During the many ages that you have observed 
or altered them, what change have your p7*escripiion$ 
wrought in the laws of nature ? Has the sun shone 
with greater brilliance ? Has the course of the seasons 
at all varied ? Is the earth more fruitful, are the people 
more happy ? If God be good, how can he be pleased 
with your penances ? If he be infinite, what can your 
homage add to his glory ? Inconsistent men, answer 
these questions ! 

Ye conquerors, who pretend by your arms to serve 
God, what need has he of your aid ? If he wishes to 
punish, are not earthquakes, volcanoes, and the thunder- 
bolt in his hand? And does a God of clemency know 
no other way of correcting but by extermination ? 

Ye ^Mussulmans, if your misfortunes were the chas- 

E 
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tisements of heaven for the violation oi\hQ five precepts^ 
•would prosperity be showered on the Franks who laugh 
at these things ? If it is by the laws of the Koran that 
God judges the earth, what were the principles by 
which he governed the nations that existed before the 
prophet, the numerous people who drank wine, ate 
pork, and travelled not to Mecca, yet to whom it wa» 
given to raise powerful empires ? By what laws did he 
judge the Sabeans of Nineveh and of Babylon ; the 
i Persian who worshipped fire ; the Greek and Roman 
idolaters ; the ancient kingdoms of the Nile, and your 
own progenitors, the Arabs and Tartars ? How does 
he at present judge the various nations that are ignorant 
of your worship, the numerous castes of Indians, the 
vast empire of the Chinese, the swarthy tribes of Africa^ 
the islanders of the Atlantic Ocean, the colonies of 
America ? 

Presumptuous and ignorant men, who arrogate to 
yourselves the whole earth, were God to summon at 
once all past and present generations, what proportion 
wotdd those Christian and Mussulman sects calling 
themselves universal bear in the vast assemblage? 
What would be the judgment of his fair and impartial 
justice respecting the actual mass of mankind ? It is 
in estimating the general system of his government 
that you wander among multiplied absurdities ; and it 
is there that, in reality, truth presents itself in all its 
evidence. It is there that we trace the simple but 
powerful laws of nature and reason ; the laws of the 
common mover, the general cause ; of a God impartial 
and just, who, that he might send his rain upon a 
country, asks not who is its prophet ; who causes his 
sun equally to shine on all tribes of men, whether dis- 
tinguished by a fair or a sable complexion, on the Jew 
as on the Mussulman, on the Christian as on the Hea- 
then ; who multiplies the inhabitants of every country 
with whom order and industry reign ; who gives pros- 
perity to every empire where justice is observed, where 
the powerful are restrained, and the poor man protected 
by the laws ; where the weak live in safety, and where 
ail enjoy the rights which they derive from nature 
and an equitable compact. 
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Such are the principles by which nations are judged T 
This is the true religion by which the fate of eilipires 
is regulated, and which, O Ottomans, has ever decided 
that of your own empire ! Interrogate your ancestors ; 
ask them by what means they rose to greatness, when 
idolaters, few in number and poor, they came from the 
deserts of Tartary to encamp in these fertile countries ? 
Ask them if it was by Islamism, at that period unknown 
to them, that they conquered the Greeks and Arabs ; or 
by their courage, prudence, moderation, and imanimity, 
the true powers of the social state ? Then the Sultan 
himself administered justice and maintained order : then 
the prevaricating judge and the rapacious governor were 
punished, and the multitude lived in ease ; the culti- 
vator was secure from the rapine of the janizary, and 
the fields were productive : the public roads were safe, . 
and commerce flourished. It is true you were a league 
of robbers, but among yourselves you were just. You 
subjugated nations but you did not oppress them. Vex- 
ed by their- own princes, they preferred being your 
tributaries. " Of what importance is it to me," said the- 
Christian, *- whether my master be pleased with images, 
or breaks them in pieces, provided he is just towards 
me? God will judge his doctrine in heaven.'* You 
were temperate and hardy ; your enemies soft and 
effeminate : you were skilled in the art of battle ; they 
had forgotten its principles : you had experienced chiefs^ 
warlike and disciplined troops ; the hope of booty 
excited ardour ; bravery was recompenced ; disobedi-* 
ence and cowardice pimished, and all the springs of the 
human heart were in action. You thus conquered a 
hundred nations, and out of the mass founded an im- 
mense empire. 

But other manners succeeded. The laws of nature, . 
however, did not less operate in your misfortunes than in ■ 
your prosperity. You destroyea your enemies, and your- 
grasping ambition, still in force, preyed upon yourselves,. 
Having become rich, you commenced an internal con- 
test respecting the division and the enjoyment of your 
riches, and disorder was generated through every cla^s 
of your society. The Sultan, intoxicated with hie 
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greatness, misunderstood the object of his functions, 
and all the vices of arbitrary power presently unfolded 
themselves. Meeting with no obstacle to his desires, 
he became a depraved character. Weak and arrogant 
at the same time, he spumed the people, and would no 
longer be influenced and directed by their voice* Igno- 
rant, and yet flattered, he neglected all instruction, 
all study, and sunk into total incapacity. Become him- 
self unqualified for the conduct of affairs, he committed 
the truCT to hirelings, and these hireUngs deceived him. 
To satisfy their own passions, they stimulated and 
increased his ; they multiplied his wants, and his enor- 
mous luxury devoured every thing. He was no longer 
<;ontent with the frugal table, the modest attire, and the 
simple habitation of his ancestors ; the earth and sea 
were exhausted to satisfy his pride ; scarce furs must 
be fetched from the pole, and costly tissues from the 
equator ; he consumed at a meal the tribute of a city, 
and in a day the revenue of a province. He became 
infested with an army of women, eunuchs, and coiui;iers. 
He was told that the virtue of kings consisted in libe- 
Tality ; and the munificence and treasures of the people 
were delivered into the hands of parasites. In imita- 
tion of the master, the slaves were also desirous of 
having magnificent houses, furniture of exquisite work- 
manship, carpets richly embroidered, vases of gold and 
silver for the vilest uses ; and all the wealth of the 
empire was swallowed up in the Serai. 

To supply this inordinate luxury, the slaves and the 
women sold their influence ; and venality introduced a 
general depravation. They sold the favour of the prince 
to the vizier, and the vizier sold the empire. They 
sold the law i.o the Cadi, and the Cadi sold justice. 
They sold the altar to the priest, and the priest sold 
lieaven. And gold obtaining every thing, nothing waa 
iefl unpractised to obtain gold. For gold, friend 
fcetrayed friend; the child his father; the servant hia 
master; the wife her honour; the merchant his con* 
science ; and there no longer existed in the state either 
^od faith, manners, concord or stability. 

The Pacha who piurchased his office, presently had 
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recourse to a system ot farming it for a revenue, and 
exercising upon it every species of extortion. He sold 
the collection of the taxes, the command of the troops, 
the administration of the districts ; and, in proportion 
as every employment was temporary, rapine, diffusing 
itself from rank to rank, was rapid and precipitate. 
The exciseman oppressed the merchant by his exac- 
tions, and trade was annihilated. The Aga stript the 
husbandman, and cultivation was degraded. The la- 
bourer, robbed of his little capital, had not wherewith 
to sow his field : taxes nevertheless became due, and 
he was unable to pay them ; he was threatened with cor- 
poral punishment, and driven to the expedient of a loan : 
specie, for want of security, was withdrawn from circu- 
lation ; the interest of money became enormous, and 
usury aggravated the misery of the poor. 

Inclement seasons, periods of dearth, had rendered 
the harvests abortive, but government would neithsr 
forgive nor postpone its demands. Distress began its 
career: a part of the inhabitants oT the village took 
refuge in tne cities ; the burthen upon those that re- 
maiiied became greater ; their ruin was consummated 
and the country depopulated. ; 

Driven to the last extremity by tyranny and insult, 
certain villages broke into rebellion. The Pacha con- 
sidered the event as a subject of rejoicing; he made 
war upon them, took their houses by storm, ransacked 
their goods, and carried off their cattle. The soil 
became a desert, and he exclaimed, " What care I : I 
shall be removed from it to-morrow." 

Yet again, the want of cultivation led one step farther. 
Periodical rains or swelling tides overflowed the banks, 
and covered the country with swamps : these swamps 
exhaled a putrid air, which spread chronical diseases, 
pestilence, and sickness of a thousand forms, and was. 
followed by a still farther decrease of population, by 
penury and ruin. 

Oh ! who can enumerate all the evils of this tyranni- 
cal system of government ! 

Sometimes the Pachas make war of themselves, and 
to avenge their personal quarrels, provinces are laid 
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^aste. Sometimes, dreading their masters, they aim at 
independence, and draw upon their subjects the chas- 
tisement of their revolt. Sometimes, fearing these very 
subjects, they call to their aid and keep in pay foreign 
troops ; and to be sure of them, they indulge them in 
every kind of robbery. In one place, they commence 
an action against a rich man, and plunder him upon 
false pretences. In another, they suborn witnesses, and 
impose a fine for an imaginary offence. On all occasions 
they excite the hatred of sects against each other, and 
encourage informations for the sake of increasing their 
own corrupt advantages. They extort from men their 
property ; they attack their persons ; and when their 
imprudent avarice has heaped into one mass the riches 
of a province, the supreme government, with execrable 
perfidy, pretending to avenge the oppressed inhabitants, 
draws to itself their spoil in the spoil of the culprit, and 
wantonly and vainly expiate in blood the crime of which 
it was itself the accomplice. 

O iniquitous beings, sovereigns or ministers, who 
sport with the life and property of the people ! was it 
you who gave breath to man, that you take it from 
him ? Is it you who fertilize the earth, that you dissi- 
pate its fruits ? Do you fatigue your arms with plough- 
ing the field ? Do you expose yourselves to the heat 
of the sun, and endure the torment of thirst in cutting 
down the harvest and binding it into sheaves ? Do you 
watch hke the shepherd in the nocturnal dew ? Do you 
traverse deserts like the indefatigable merchant ? Alas ! 
when I have reflected on the cruelty and insolence of 
the powerful, my indignation has been roused, and I 
have said in my anger, What ! will there never appear 
upon the earth a race of men who shall avenge the 
peo1)le and punish tyrants ? A small number of robbers 
devour the multitude, and the multitude suffer them- 
selves to be devoured ! degraded people, awake to 
the recognition of your rights ! authority proceeds from 
you; yours is all the power. Vainly do kings com- 
mand you in the name of God and hy their lance : 
soldiers, obey not the summons. Since God supports 
the Sultan, your succour is useless; since the sword of 
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beaven suffices him, he has no need of yours ; let us 
see what he can do of himself. The soldiers have laid 
down their arms ; and lo, the masters of the world are 
as feeble as the meanest of their subjects ! Ye people, 
know then that those who govern you are your chiefs 
and not your masters; your guardians appointed by 
yourselves, and not your proprietors ; that your wealth 
is your own, and to you they are accountable for the 
administration of it ; that, kings or subjects, God has 
made all men equal, and no human being has a right 
to oppress his fellow-creature. 

But this nation and its chiefs acknowledge not these 
sacred truths. — ^Be it so ; they will suffer the conse- 
quences of their error. The decree is gone forth ; the 
day approaches when this colossus of power shall be 
dashed to pieces, and fall crushed by its own weight. 
Yes, I swear by the ruins of so many demolished 
empires, that the crescent shall undergo the same fate 
as the states whose mode of government it has imitated ! 
A foreign people shall drive the Sultans from their 
metropolis ; the throne of Orkhan shall be subverted ; 
the last shoot of his race shall be cut off; and the horde 
of the Oguzians,* deprived of their chief, shall be 
dispersed like that of the Nogaians. In this dissolution , 
the subjects of the empire, freed from the yoke that held 
them together, will resume their ancient distinctions, 
and a general anarchy w'dl take place, as happened in 
the empire of the Sophis,f till there shall arise among 
the Arabs, the Armenians, or the Greeks, legislators 
who shall form new states. Oh ! were a sagacious and 
hardy race of men to be found, what materials of great- 

* The horde of Oguzians* Before the Torks took tbe name 

.^i their chief Othman I., they bore that of Oguzians ; and it was 

under this appellation that they were driven ont of Tartary by 

Genjps, and came from the borders of Giboon to settle themselves 

in Anatolia. 

t A general anarchy wiU take place, as happened in the empire 
cf the Sophis*"^ in Persia, after the death of Thames-Koulikan, 
each province had its chief, and for forty years these chiefs were 
in a constant state of war. * In this view, the Turks do not say 
withoat reason : '' Ten years of a tyrant are less destructive than 
a single night of anarchy," 
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ness and glory are here ! — But the hour of destiny ia 
arrived. The cry of war strikes my ear, and the catas- 
trophe is ahout to commence. In vain the Sultan draws- 
out his armies; his ignorant soldiers are beaten and 
scattered. In vain he calls upon his subjects; their 
hearts are callous ; his subjects reply : " It is decreed ; 
and what is it to us who is to be our master ? we cannot 
lose by the change." In vain these true believer* 
invoke heaven and the prophet, the prophet is dead, 
and heaven without pity answers : " Cease to call upon 
me. You are the authors of your calamities, find 
yourselves their remedy. Nature has established laws, 
it becomes you to practise them. Examine and reflect 
upon the events that take place and profit by experience. 
It is the folly of man that works his destruction ; it is 
his wisdom that must save him. The people are igno- 
rant ; let them get understanding ; their chiefs are 
depraved, let them correct their vices and amend their 
lives, for such is the decree of nature : Since ike evils 
of society flow from ignorakce and inordinate 
DESIRE, me7i will never cease to he tormented till thc^ 
shall hecome intelligent and tvise : till tliey shall prac- 
tise the art ofjustice^ founded on a knowledge of the 
various relations in which they stand, and the laws 
of their own organization^,^* 



* A singular moral phenomenon made its appearance in Europe 
in the year 1788. A great nation, jealous of its liberty, contracted 
a fondness for a nation the enemy of liberty ; a nation friendly U> 
the arts for a nation that detests them ; a mild and tolerant nation 
for a persecuting and fanatic one ; a social and gay nation for a 
nation whose characteristics are gloom and misanthropy ; in a 
word, the French were smitten with a passion for the Turks r 
they were desirous of engaging in a war for them, and that at a 
time when a revolution in their own country was just at its com- 
mencement. A man who perceived the true nature of the situa- 
tion, wrote a book to dissuade them from the war : it wns imme- 
diately pretended that he was paid by the government, which in 
reality wished the war, and which was upon the point of shutting* 
him up in a state prison. Another man wrote to recommend the 
war : he was applauded, and his word was taken in payment for 
the science, the politeness and importance of the Turks. It is 
true that he believed in his own thesis, for he had found among 
them people who cast a nativity, and alchemists who ruined his 
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CHAP. XIII. 

WILL THE HUMAN RACE BE EVER IN A BETTER 
CONDITION THAN AT PRESENT ? 

Oppressed with sorrow at the predictions of the Genius,, 
and the severity of his reasoning : Unhappy nations^ 
cried I, bursting into tears ! Unhappy my own lot ! I 
now despair of the felicity of man ! since his evils flow 
from his own heart, since he must himself apply the- 
remedy, woe for ever to his existence ! For what can 
restrain the inordinate desire of the powerful ? Wha 
shall enlighten the ignorance of the weak? Who 
instruct the multitude in the knowledge of its rights^ 
and force the chiefs to discharge the duties of their 
station ? Individual will not cease to oppress individual, 
one nation to attack another nation, and never will the 
day of prosperity and glory again dawn upon theses 
countries. Alas ! conquerors will come ; they will drive* 
away the oppressors, and will establish themselves in 
their place ; but, succeeding to their power, they will 
succeed also to their rapacity, and the earth will have 
changed its tyrants without lessening the tyranny. 

Then turning towards the Genius : O Genius ! said T, 
despair has taken hold of my heart. While you have 
instructed me in the nature of man, the depravity of 
governors, and the abjectness of those who are go> 
verned, have given me a disgust to life; and since 
there is no alternative but to be the accomplice or the 
victim of oppression, what has the virtuous man to do 
but join his ashes to those of the tombs ! 

The Genius, fixing upon me a look of severity mixed 

fortune ; as he found Martinists at Paris, who enabled him to sup 
^ith Seflostris, and IMagnetisers who concluded with destroying his 
existence. Notwithstanding this, the Turks were beaten by the 
Russians, and the man who then predicted the fall of their empire^ 
persists in the prediction. The result of this fall will be a com* 
plete change of the political system, as far as it relates to the coast 
of the Mediterranean. If, however, the French become important 
in proportion as they become free, and if they make use of the 
advantage they will obtain, their progress may easily prove of the- 
most honourable sort, inasmuch as by the wise decrees of fate, the 
true interest of mankind evermore accords with their true morality* 
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-vfiih compassion, was silent. After a few minutes he 
replied : Is it then in dying that virtue consists ? The 
kicked man is indefatigable in the consummation of 
Tice, and the just disheartened at the first obstacle 
^hich stands in the way of doing good ! — ^But such is 
the human heart : success intoxicates it to presumption, 
disappointment dejects and terrifies it. Always the 
victim of the sensation of the moment, it judges not of 
:things by their nature, but by the impulse of passion. 
Mortal, who despairest of the human race, upon what 
profound calculation of reasonings and events is your 
judgment formed ? Have you scrutinized the organiza- 
tion of sensible beings, to determine with precision 
whether the springs that incline them to happiness are 
weaker than those which repel ? or rather, viewing at 
•a glance the history of the species, and judging of the 
foture by the example of the past, have you hence 
discovered with certainty, that all proficiency is impos- 
sible ? Let me ask : have. societies, since their origin, 
made no step towards instruction, and a better state of 
things ? Are men still in the woods destitute of every 
4hing, ignorant, stupid, and ferocious? Are there no 
nations advanced beyond the period, when nothing was 
to be seen upon the face of the globe but savage free- 
booters, or savage slaves ? If individuals have at cer- 
tain times, and in certain places, become better, why 
should not the mass improve ? If particular societies 
have attained a considerable degree of perfection, why 
should not the progress of the general society advance ? 
If first obstacles have been overcome, why should suc- 
"Ceeding ones be insurmountable ? 

But you are of opinion that the human race is dege- 
nerating? Guard yourself against the illusion and 
paradoxes of misanthropy. Dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent, man supposes in the past a perfection which does 
not exist, and which is merely the discoloration of his 
chagrin. He praises the dead from enmity to the 
living, and employs the bones of the fathers as an 
instrument of chastisement against the children. 

To establish this principle of a retrograde perfection 
it is necessary that we should contradict the testimony 
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'of facts and reason. Nor is this all ; the facts of his- 
tory might indeed be equivocal, but it is farther neces- 
sary that we shotdd contradict the living fact of the 
nature of man ; that we should assert that he is bom with 
s, perfect science in the use of his senses ; that, previous 
to experience, he is able to distinguish poison from 
aliment, that the sagacity of the infant is greater than 
that of his bearded progenitor ; that the blind man can 
ivalk with more assurance than the man endued with 
■sight ; that man, the creature of civilization, is less 
favoured by circiunstances than the cannibal ; in a word^ 
that there is no truth in the existing gradation of in- 
struction and experience. 

Young man, believe the voice of tombs and the tes- 
timony of monuments. There are countries which 
have aoubtless fallen off from what they were at certain 
^pochas; but if the understanding were to analyze 
thoroughly the wisdom and felicity of their inhabitants 
at those periods, their glory would be found to have 
less of reality than of splendour ; it would be seen, that 
«even in the most celebrated states of antiquity, there 
existed enormous vices and cruel abuses, the precise 
cause of their instability ; that in general the prin- 
ciples of government were atrocious ; that from peo- 
ple to people, audacious robbery, barbarous wars, 
and implacable animosities, were prevalent;* that 
natural right w|is imknown ; that morality was per- 
verted by senseless fanaticism and deplorable supersti- 
tion ; that a dream, a vision, an oracle, were the fre- 
quent occasion of the most terrible commotions. Na- 
. tions are not perhaps yet free from the power of these 
evils ; but their force is at least diminished, and the ex- 
perience of past times has not been wholly lost. Within 
the three last centuries especially, the light of know- 
ledge has been increased and disseminated ; civilization, 
•aided by various happy circtmistances, has perceptibly 

* From people to people, barbarous wars were prevalent. Read 
the history of the wars of Rome and Carthage, of Sparta aad 
ISIessina, of Alhens and Syracuse, of the Hebrews and Phenicians : 
yet these arc the nations of which antiquity boasts as being most 
l^oli^btd ! 
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advanced, and even inconveniences and abuses have 
proved advantageous to it : for if conquests have 
extended kingdoms and states beyond due bounds, 
the people of different countries, uniting under the same 
yoke, have lost that spirit of estrangement and division 
which made them all enemies to one another. If the 
hands of power have been strengthened, an additional de- 
gree of system and harmony has at least been introduced 
in its exercise. If wars have become more general in the 
mass of their influence and operation, they have been 
less destructive in their details. If the people carry to 
the combat less personality and less exertion, their 
struggles are less sanguinary and ferocious. If they 
are less free, they are less turbulent ; if they are more 
effeminate they are more pacific. Despotism itself 
seems not to have been unproductive of advantages*:: 
for if the government has been absolute, it has been less 
perturbed and tempestuous ; if thrones have been re- 
garded as hereditary property, they have excited less 
dissension, and exposed the people to fewer convulsionj?: 
in fine, if despots, with timid and mysterious jealousy^ 
have interdicted all knowledge of their administration, all 
rivalship for the direction of affairs, the passions of 
mankind, excluded from the political career, have fixed 
upon the arts and science of nature ; the sphere of ideas 
has been enlarged on every side ; man, devoted to 
abstract studies, has better understood his place in the 
system of nature, and his social relations ; principles 
have been more fully discussed, objects more accurately 
discerned, knowledge more widely diffused, individuate 
made more capable, manners more sociable, life more 
benevolent and pleasing ; the species at large, parti- 
cularly in certain countries, have been evidently gainers^;^ 
nor can this improvement fail to proceed, since its two 
principal obstacles, those which have hitherto rendered 
it so slow, and frequently retrograde, the difficulty of 
transmitting ideas from age to age, and communicating 
them rapidly from man to man has been removed. 

With the people of antiquity, every canton and every 
city, having a language peculiar to itself stood aloof 
from the rest, and the result was favourable to yga<y^ 
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ranee and anarchy ; they had no communication of 
ideas, no participation of discoveries, no harmony of 
interests or of will, no unity of action or conduct. Be- 
sides, the only means of diffusing and transmitting ideas 
being that of speech, fugitive and limited, that of 
writing, slow of execution, expensive and acquired 
by few, there resulted an extreme difficulty as to 
instruction in the first instance, the loss of advantages 
one generation might derive from the experience of 
another, instability, retrogradation of science, and one 
unvaried scene of chaos and childhood. 

On the contrary, in the modem world, and particu- 
larly in Europe, great nations have allied themselves 
by a sort of universal language; opinion has been 
placed upon a broader basis ; the minds of men have 
sympathized, their hearts have enlarged ; we have 
seen agreement in thinking, and concord in acting : 
in fine, that sacred art, that memorable gift of celestial 
genius, the press, furnished a means of communicating, 
of diffusing at one instant, any idea to millions of the 
species, and of giving it a permanence which all the 
power of tyrants has been able neither to suspend nor 
to suppress. Hence has the vast mass of instruction 
perpetually increased; hence has the atmosphere of truth 
continually grown brighter, and a strength of mind 
been produced that is in no fear of counteraction. 
And this improvement is the necessary effect of the 
laws of nature : for by the law of sensation, man as 
invincibly tends to make himself happy, as the flame 
to ascend, the stone to gravitate, the water to gain its 
level. His ignorance is the obstacle which misleads 
him as to the means, and deceives him respecting causes 
and effects. By force of experience he will become 
enlightened ; by force of errors he will set himself right ; 
he will become wise and good, because it is his interest 
to be so : and ideas communicating themselves through 
a nation, whole classes will be instructed, science will 
be universally familiar, and all men will understand 
what are the principles of individual happiness and of 
public felicity; they will understand what are their 
respective relations, their rights and their duties, in the 
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social order ; they will no longer be the dupes of inor- 
dinate desire ; they will perceive that morality is a 
branch of the science of physics, composed, it is true,^ 
of elements complicated in their operation, but simple 
and invariable in their natmre, as being no other than 
the elements of human organization itself. They will 
feel the necessity of being moderate and just, because 
therein consists the advantage and security of each ; that 
to wish to enjoy at the expense of another is a false 
calculation of ignorance, because the results of such 
proceeding, are reprisals, enmity, and revenge : and that 
dishonesty is invariably the offspring of folly. 

Individuals will feel that private happiness is allied 
to the happiness of society : 

The weak, that instead of dividing their interests, they 
ought to unite, because equality constitutes their 
strength. 

The rich, that the measure of enjoyment is limited 
by the constitution of the organs, and that lassitude 
follows satiety : 

The poor, that the highest degree of human felicity 
consists in peace of mind and the due employment of 
time : 

Public opinion, reaching kings on their thrones, will 
oblige them to keep themselves within the bounds of a 
regular authority : 

Chance itself, serving the cause of nations, will give 
them sometimes incapable chiefs, who through weak- 
ness will suffer them to become free ; and sometimes 
enlightened chiefs, who will virtuously emancipate 
them : 

Individuality will be a term of greater comprehen- 
sion, and nations, free and enlightened, will hereafter 
become one complex individual, as single men are now : 
the consequences will be proportioned to the state of 
things. Ihe communication of knowledge will extend 
from society to society till it comprehends the whole 
earth. By the law of imitation, the example of one 
people will be followed by others, who wHJ adopt its 
spirit and its laws. Despots themselves, perceiving 
that they can no longer maintain their power without 
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justice and beneficence, will be induced, both froni 
necessity and rivalship, to soften the rigour of their 
government ; and civilization will be universal. 

Among nations there will be established an equili- 
brium of force, which confining them within the limits^ 
of just respect for their reciprocal rights, will put an 
end to the barbarous practice of war, and induce them, 
to submit to civil arbitration the decision of their dis- 
putes*; and the whole species will become one grand 
society, one individual family governed by the same 
spirit, by common laws, and enjoying, all the felicity or 
"which human nature is capable. 

This great work will doubtless be long accomplish- 
ing, because it is necessary that one and the same- 
motion should be communicated to the various parts of 
an immense body ; that the same leaven should assimi^ 
late an enormous mass of heterogeneous elements;, 
but this motion will effectually operate. Already 
society at large, having passed through the same stages- 
as particular societies have done, promises to lead ta 
the same results. At first disconnected in its parts,, 
each individual stood alone ; and this intellectual soli- 
tude constituted its age of anarchy and childhood. 
Divided afterwards into sections of irregular size, as- 
chance directed, which have been called states and 
kingdoms, it has experienced the fatal effects which 
result from the inequality of wealth and conditions ;, 
and the aristocracy, by which great empires have domi- 
neered over their dependencies, have formed its second 
age. In process of time, these paramount chiefs of the- 
globe have disputed with each other for superiority,, 
and then was seen the period of factions and civil 
broils. And now the parties, tired of their discords 
and feeling the want of laws, sigh for the epocha of 
order and tranquillity. Let but a virtuous chief arise^ 

. * The decision ojf their dispuUs, What is a people ? An indi- 
vidual of the society at large. What a war? A duel between 
two individaal people. In what manner ought a society to act 
when two of its members fight ? Interfere and reconcile^ or repress 
them. In the days of the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre this was treated 
as a dream^ but happily for the human race it begins to be realized. 
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«. powerful and just people appear, and the earth will 
arrive at supreme power. It waits a legislative people ; 
this is the object of its wishes and its pravers, and my 
heart hears its voice. — Then turning to the quarter of 
the West : Yes, continued he, a hollow noise already 
strikes my eaj ; the cry of liberty, uttered upon the 
farther shore of the Atlantic, has reached to the old 
continent. At this cry a secret murmur against oppres- 
sion is excited in a powerful nation ; a salutary alarm 
takes place respecting its situation ; it inquires what it is 
and what it ought to be ; it examines into its rights, its 
resources, and what has been the conduct of its chiefs. 
— One day, one reflection more — and an immense agita- 
tion will arise, a new age will make its appearance, an 
age of astonishment to vulgar minds, of surprise and 
dread to tyrants, of emancipation to a great people, and 
of hope to the whole world. 



CHAP. XIV. 
GRAND OBSTACLE TO IMPROVEMENT. 

The Genius stopt. My mind, however, pre-occupied 
with gloomy forebodings, yielded not to persuasion; 
but fearful of offending him by opposition, I made no 
reply. After a short interval; fixing on me a look 
that transpierced my soul ; You are silent, said he, and 
your heart is agitated with thoughts which it dares not 
utter ! — Confused and terrified : O Genius, I made 
answer, pardon my weakness : truth alone has doubtless 
proceeded from your lips ; but your celestial intelligence 
can distinguish its traits where to my gross faculties 
there appear nothing but clouds. I acknowledge it, 
conviction has not penetrated my soul, and I feared 
that my doubts might give you offence. 

And what is doubt, replied he, that it should be 
regarded as a crime ? Hajs man the power of thinking 
cx)ntrary to the impressions that are made upon him ? 
If a truth be palpable, and its observance important, 
let us pity the man who does not perceive it : his punish- 
iaent wiU infallibly spring from nis blindness. If it be 
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uncertain and equivocal, how is he to find in it what 
does not exist? To believe without evidence and 
demonstration is an act of ignorance md folly. The 
credulous man involves himself in a labyrinth of con- 
tradictions ; the man of sense examines and discusses 
every question, that he may be consistent in his opinions ; 
he can endure contradiction, because from the coUision 
evidence arises. Violence is the argument of falsehood ; 
and to impose a creed authoritatively, is the index and 
proceeding of a tyrant. 

Emboldened by these sentiments, I replied : 
Genius, since my reason is firee, I strive in vain to 
welcome the iiattering hope with which you would 
console me. The sensible and virtuous soul is prone 
enough to be hurried away by dreams of fancied happi- 
ness ; but a cruel reality incessantly recalls its attention 
to suffering and wretchedness. The more I meditate on 
the nature of man, the more I examine the present state 
of society, the less possible does it appear to me that a 
world of wisdom and felicity should ever be realized. 
. I survey the face of our whole hemisphere, and no 
where can I perceive the germ of a happy revolution. 
j/Ul Asia is buried in the most profound darkness. The 
Chinese, subjected to an insolent despotism,* dependent 

* The Chinue iulijected to an insoUnt dupoHsnu The emperor 
of China calls himself the son of heaven, that is, of God ; for in 
the opinion of the Chinese, the material heayen, the arhiter of 
Vitality, is the Deity himself. " The emperor only shows himself 
once in ten months, lest the people, accastomed to see him, might 
lose their respect : for he holds it as a maxim, that power can only 
be supported by force, that the people have no idea of justice, and 
are not to be governed but by coercion." Narrative of two Maho' 
tnetan traveUert in 851 and 877, translated by the Abh6 ftenaudot 
in 1718. 

Notwithstanding^ what is asserted by the missionaries, this situa- 
tion has undergone no change. The bamboo stiU rei^s in China, 
\ and the son of heaven bsstinades, for the most trivial fault, the 
Mandarin, who in his turn bastinades the people. The Jesuits 
may teU us that this is the best governed country in the world, and 
its inhabitants the happiest of men ; but a single letter from 
Amyot has convinced me that China is a truly Turkish govern- 
ment, and the account of Sonnerat confirms it«— -See Vol. II. of 
Vffy^tg^ atix IndeSf in 4to« 

F 
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for their fortune upon the decision of lots, and held in 
awe by strokes of the bamboo, enslaved by the im- 
mutabilil^ of their code, and by the irremediabfe 
vice of ueir language,* offer to my view an abortive 
civilization and a race of automata. The Indian, 
fettered by prejudice, and manacled by the inviolable 
institution of his castes, vegetates in an incurable apadiy. 
The Tartar, wandering or fixed, at all times ignorant 
and ferocious, lives in the barbarity of his ancestors. 
The Arab, endowed with a happy genius, loses its force 
and the fruit of his labour in the anarchy of his tribes 
and the jealousy of hb femihes. The A&ican, degraded 
from the state of man, seems irremediably devoted to 
servitude. In the north, I see nothing but serf^, 
reduced to the level of cattle, the live stock of the estate 
upon which they live.f Ignorance, tyranny, and 
wretchedness have everywhere struck the nation9 with 
stupor ; and vicious habits, depraving the natural senses, 
have destroyed the veiy instinct of happiness and truth. 
In some countries of Europe, indeed, reason begins to 
expand its wings ; but even diere, is the knowledge of 
individual minds common to the nation? Has the 
superiority of the government been turned to the advan- 
tage of the people ? And these people, who call them- 
selves Dolished, are they npt those who three centuries 
ago filled the earth with their iinufitice ? Are they not 
those who, under the pretext of commerce, laid India 
waste, dispeopled a new continent, and who at present 
subject Africa to the most inhuman slavery? Can 
liberty spring up out of the bosom of despots, and 

* The irremediable vice of ihmr kmgwige. As long M the CIun6i« 
shall in writiDg maka vse of their present characters, they can be 
expected to make no progress in oiTilisation. The necessary 
introductory step maat be the giring them an alphabet like our 
own, or the substitaling in the room of their language that of the 
Tartars ; the improTsment made in the latter by M« oe Lengles, is 
calculated to introduce this change. See the Mantchou Alph^, 
the production of a mind truly learned in the formation of laiv- 
guage. 

'f In the Norlht I see nothing but serfs redueed to the level of 
eatUe* When this was written tbe reyolution in Poland had not 
taken place. I beg leave to apologize to the Tirtnoua nobles and 
the enlightened prince by whom it was effectsd. Alas I the Ruins I 
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jofftice be administered by the hands of rapacity andF 
ayanee ? O genius I I have beheld civilized comitries^ 
and the illusion of their wisdom has vanished from my 
flight. I saw riches accumulated in the hands of a few 
irraxviduals, and the multitude poor and destitute. I 
saw an riglk and power concentrated in certain claasesi. 
and the mass of the people passive and dependent. I 
aaw the palaces of princes, but no incoiporation of indi- 
iriduab as such, no common-hali of nations, I per- 
ceived the deep attention that was given to the interests 
of government; but no public interest, no S3rmpathetic 
spirit. I saw that the whole science of those who com- 
mand consisted in prudently oppressing ; and the refined 
servitude of polished nations only appeared to me the 
more irremediable. 

With one obstacle in particular my mind was sensibly 
struck. In surveyii^ the globe, I perceived that it was 
dhrided into twenty different systems of religious 
worship. Each nation has received, or formed for 
itself, opposite opinions, and ascribing to itself exclu- 
sively the truth, has imagined every other to be in 
error. But if, as is the &ct, in this discordance the 
majority deceive themselves — and deceive themselves 
with sincerity, it follows that the human mind as readily 
imbibes falsehood as truth ; and in that case how is it 
to be enlightened ? How are prejudices to be extirpated 
that first take root in the mind? How is the banda^ 
to be removed from the eyes, when the first article m 
every creed, the first dogma of all religions, is the pro- 
scription of doubt, of examination, and of the riglit of 
private judgment ? How is truth to make itself known ? 
If she resort to the demonstration of argument, pusil- 
lanimous man appeals against the evidence to his 
conscience. If she call in the aid of divine authority, 
already prepossessed, he opposes an authority, of a 
similar kind, and treats all innovation as blasphemy. 
Thus, in his bliildness, rivetting the chains upon him- 
self, does he become the sport of his ignorance and pas- 
sions. To dissolve these fatal shacUes, a miraculous 
concurrence of happy circumstances would be necessary. 

f2 
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It would be necessary that a whole nation, cured of the 
delirium of superstition, should no longer be liable to. 
the impressions of fanaticism ; that, freed firom the yoke 
of a false doctrine, it should volimtarily embrace the 
ffenuine system of morality and reason ; that it should 
become at once courageous and prudent, wise and 
docile ; that every individual, ac<juainted with his rights^ 
should scrupulously observe their limits ; that the poor 
should know how to resist seduction, and the rich Hie 
allurements of avarice ; that there should be found up- 
right and disinterested chiefs ; that its tyrants should 
be seized with a spirit of madness and folly ; that the 
people, recovering their powers, should perceive their 
onability to exercise them, and consent to appoint dele- 
gates ; that having first created their magistrates, they 
; should know both how to respect and how to judge 
them ; that in the rapid renovation of a whole nation 
nervaded with abuse, each individual, removed from 
liis former habits, should suffer patiently the pains and 
self-denials annexed; in fine, that the nation should, 
have the courage to conquer its liberty, the wisdom to 
secure it, the power to defend it, and the generosity to 
communicate it. Can sober judgment expect this com« 
bination of circumstances ? Should fortune in the in- 
finite variety of her caprices produce them, is it likely 
that I should live to see that day ? Will not this frame 
long before that have mouldered in the tomb ? 

Here, oppressed with sorrow, my heart deprived me of 
utterance. The Genius made no reply ; but in a low 
tone of voice I heard him say to himself: "Let us 
revive the hope of this man ; for if he who loves his 
fellow-creatures be suffered to despair, what is to become 
of nations ? Tbe past is perhaps but too much calcu- 
lated to deject him. Let us then anticipate futurity ; 
let us imveil the astonishing age that is about to arise, 
that virtue, seeing the end of its wishes, animated with 
new vigour, may redouble its efforts to hasten the 
accomplishment of it»" 
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CHAR XV. 

HEW AGS. 

ScARCSLT had the Genius uttered to himself these 
words when an immense noise proceeded from the 
West ; and turning my eyes to that quarter, I perceived, 
at the extremity of the Mediterranean, in the coimtry 
of one of the European nations, a prodi^ous movement, 
similar to what exists in the bosom of a krge city, when, 
pervaded with sedition, an innumerable people, like 
waves, fluctuate in the streets and public places. My 
ear, struck with their cries, which ascendea to the very 
heavens, distin^shed at intervals these phrases : 

** What is this new prodigy ? What mis cruel and 
mysterious scourge ? We are a numerous people, and 
we want strength ! We have an excellent soil, and we 
are destitute of provision ! We are active and laborious, 
and we live in indigence ! We pay enormous tributes, 
and we are told that they are not sufficient ! T^ are 
at peace without, and our persons and property anfoot 
aa£e within ! What then is the secret enemy that de- 
vours us ?" 

From the midst of the concourse, some individual 
voices replied : '* Erect a standard of distinction, and let 
all those who, by useful labours, contribute to the sup- 
port and maintenance of society, gather round it, and 
you will discover the enemy that preys on your vitals." 

The standard being erected, the nation foimd itself 
suddenly divided into two bodies of unequal magnitude 
and dissimilar appearance: the one innumerable and 
nearly integral, exriibited, in the general poverty of their 
dress, and in their meagre and sun-burnt faces, the" 
marks of toil and wretchedness; the other, a petty 
group, a valueless fraction, presented, in their rich 
attire, embroidered with ^old and silver, and in their 
deek and ruddy complexions, the symptoms of leisure 
and abimdance. Considering these men more attentively, 
I perceived that the large body was constituted of la- 
bourers, artisans, tradesmen, and every profession useful 
to society, and that in the lesser group, there were none 
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"but priests, courtiers, public accountants, commanders 
of troops; in short, Hxe civil, military, or religious 
agents of government. 

The two bodies being front to front assembled, and 
liaviiig looked with astonishmest at each other, I $tm 
the feelings of indignation and resentment spring up in 
Ae cme, and a sort of panic in the other ; and die large 
said to the small bodj : 

Why stand you apart ? Are you not of our number ^ 

No, replied the group ; you are the people, we are « 
privileged class ; we have laws, customs, and righte, 
peculiar to ourselves. 

People, And what labour do you perform in the 
society ? 

Prvnleged Class. None: we are not made to labour. 

People. How then have you acquired your wealth ? 

Prwileged Clctss, By taking tne pains to govern 
you. 

People, To govern us ! and is this what you caU go- 
verning? We toil, and you enjoy ; wc produce, and you 
dissipate ; wealth flows from us, and you absorb it.-*^ 
Privileged men, class distinct from the people, form a 
nation apart, and govern yourselves.* 

Then, de^berating on their new situation, some 
among the group said: Let us join the people, and 
partake their burthens and cares : for they are men like 
ourselves. Others replied : to mix with iiie herd would 
be degrading and vile ; they are bom to serve us, who 
are men of a superior race. Hie civil governors said : 
the people are mild and naturally servile ; let us speak 
to them in the name of the king and the law, and they 

* 4nd gtwem ^our$th)e$. This diftlogne* between tbe pMpl^ 
and the isdoleot cliufles, is applicable to every society ; it costaias 
die seeds of all the political rices and disorders that prevail^ and 
which may he thus defined ; men who do nothing, and who devoar 
the substance of others ; and men who arrogate to thema^es 
particular rights and exclasire priTileges of wealth and inddesee. 
Conpare the Mamloahs of £gypt, Sie Nihility of Eaiopa, tha 
Kaira of India, the Emirs of Arabia, the Patricians of Borne, tht 
Christian Clergy, the Imans, the Bramins, the Bonaes, the Larnas^ 
&c., &c., and you will find in all the same characteristic feature,— 
" Man liTmg m idleness at the expense of those who laboar.** 
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mB, retuni to their duty. — People ! the king decrees, 
the sovereien ordains. 

People, The king cannot decree any thing \rhich the 
safety of the people does not dexioana ; the soverdgn 
cannot ordain hut according to law. 

Ciml Govemorsi. The law calls upon you for sub- 
mission. 

People. The law is the general will; and we will^ a 
new order. 

OivU Governors. You are in that case rebels. 

Pe<mle. A nation cannot be a rebel; tyrants only 
ate rebels. 

CH,ml Governors. The king is on our side,*and he 
enjoins you to submit. 

People. Eangs cannot be separated fjrom the nation 
in which they reign. Our king cannot be on your side : 
you haye only the phantom of his countenance. 

Then the military goyemors adyanced, and they said: 
the people are timorous : it is proper to threaten them ; 
they wfll yield to the influence of force. Soldiers^ 
chastise this insolent multitude ! 

People. Soldiers, our blood flows in your veins ! will 
you strike your brothers ? If the people be destroyed, 
who will maintain the army ? 

And the soldiers, grounding their arms, said to their 
chiefs : we are a part of the people ; we whom you call 
upon to fight against them. 

Then the ecclesiastical governors said : there is but 
one resource left. The people are superstitious : it is 
proper to overawe them with the names of God and 
religion. 

Priests. Our dear brethren, our children, God has 
commissioned us to govern you^ 

People. Produce the patent of his conmiission. 

Prists. You must have faith ; reason leads men into 
guilt. 

P^cpk. And would yoii govern us without reason? 

I^^sts. God is the God of peace ; religion enjoins 
yfjfi to ob^. 
. P%dpk. No* justice goes before peace ; obedience 
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implies a law, and renders necessary the cognizanee 

of It. 

Priests. This world was intended for trial and suf- 
fering. 

People, Do you then shew us the example of suffer- 
ing. 

Priests. Would you liiK without Gods or kings ? 

People. We abjure tyranny of every kind. 

Priests. You must have mediators, persons who may 
act in your behalf. 

People. Mediators with God, and mediators with the 
king ! Courtiers and priests, your services are too ex.-^ 
pensive ; henceforth we take our affairs into our own 
hands. 

Then the smaller group exclaimed : it is over witfi: 
us ; the multitude are enlightened. And the people, 
replied : you shall not be hurt ; we are enlightened^ 
and we will commit no violence. We desire nothing 
but our rights : resentment we cannot but feel, but we 
consent to pass it by ; we were slaves, we might now 
command ; but we ask only to be free, and free we are^ 



CHAP. XVI. 

A FREE AND LEGISLATIVE PEOPLE. 

I NOW reflected with myself that public power was at a 
stand, that the habitual government of this people was 
annihilated, and I shuddered at the idea of their falling, 
into the dissolution of anarchy. But taking, their affairs, 
immediately into their consideration, they quickly disp- 
pelled my apprehensions. -> 

" It is not enough,'* said they, " that we have &eed. 
ourselves from parasites and tyrants, we must prevent 
for ever the revival of their power. We are humAm 
bemgs, and we know, by dear-bought experience, that 
every human being incessantly grasps at authority, and 
wishes to enjoy it at the expense of others. It is there- 
fore necessary to guard ourselves beforehand against thi^ 
unfortunate propensity, die prolific parent of discord; 
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it is necessary to establish rules by which our ridbt8|are 
to be determined and our conduct governed. But, in 
this investigation, abstruse and difficult questions are 
involved, which demand all the attention and faculties 
of the wisest men. Occupied in our respective callings, 
we have neither leisure for these studies, nor are we 
competent of ourselves to the exercise of such functions, 
Let us select from our body certain individuals, to 
whom the employment will be proper. To them let our 
powers be delegated, to frame for us a system of govern- 
ment and laws : let us constitute them the representa- 
tives of our interests and our wills ; and that this repre- 
sentation may be as accurate as possible, and have com- 
prehended in it the whole diversity of our wills and 
mterests, let the individuals that comprise it be nume- 
rous, and citizens like ourselves." 

The selection being made, the people thus addressed 
their delegates : '* we have hitherto lived in a society 
formed by chance, without fixed clauses, without free 
conventions, without stipulation of rights, without reci- 
procal engagements ; and a multitude of disorders and 
evils have been the result of this confused state of things. 
We would now, with mature deliberation, form a regu- 
lar compact ; and we have made choice of you to draw 
up the articles of it. Examine then with care what 
ou^ht to be its basis and principles. Investigate the 
object and tendencv of every association ; observe what 
are the rights which every individual brings into it, the 
powers he cedes for the public good, and the powers 
which he reserves entire to himself. Commimicate 
to us equitable laws and rules of conduct. Prepare for 
us anew system of government; for we feel that the 
principles, which to this day have guided us, are cor- 
rupt. Our fathers have wandered in the paths of igno-i 
ranee, and we firom habit have trodden in their steps. 
Every thing is conducted by violence, fraud, or delusion ; 
and me laws of morality and reason are still buried in 
obscurity. Do yon unfold the chaos ; discover the 
time, order, and connexion of things; publish^ youx 
code of laws and rights ; ^nd we will conform to it." 
^ i^d tills people raised {t|) iopiense throne in the 
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ftarm of a pyramid, and seating npon it the men they 
had chosen, said to them: ^we raise you this day 
above ns, that you may take a more comprehensiye 
triew of our relations, and be exalted above the atmos- 
phere of our passions. 

** But remember that you are citizens like ourselves ; 
fliat the power which we confer upon you belongs to us ; 
&at we give it as a trust for which you are responsible, 
not as exclusive property, or hereditary right ; that ibe 
laws which you make you will be the first to submit to ; 
that to-morrow you will descend from your stations, 
and rank again with us ; that you will have acquired no 
distinguishing ri^ht, but the right to our gratitude and 
esteem. And on ! with what dory will the univene^ 
that reveres so many apostles of error, honour the first 
assembly of enlightened and reasonable men, who shall 
have declared the immutable principles of justice to 
mankind, and consecrated, in the very face of tyrants, 
the ri^ts of nations ! '' 

CHAP. XVII. 

VmtWBBAXi BASIS OV ALL BIQHT AKD ALL LAW. 

Tbxsb men, chosen by the people to investigate the true 
principles of morality and reason, then proceeded to the 
oliject of their mission ; and, afiber a long examination, 
having discovered a universal and ftmdamented prin-* 
e^e, they said to their constituents: *'we have em- 
ployed our faculties in the investigation you demand of 
US, and we conceive the following to be the primordial 
basis and physical origin of all justice and all right. 

^ Whatever be the active power, the moving causes, 
Ulat directs the universe, this power, having given to all 
men the same organs, the same sensations, and the same 
wants, has thereby sufficiently declated that it has also 
given them the same rights to the use of its benefits $ 
and that in the order of nature all men are equal. 

'^'Secondly, inasmuch as this power has giveti tep 
ef^xy man tie ability of preserving and mBmtsMtng Ma 
own ekistenee, it clearly follows, that all men are t&tM^ 
Stituled independent of each oher ; that they are cfealed 
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free : tbat no man can be subject and no man sovereign, 
but tbat an men are the unlimited proprietors of their 
own persons.^ 

^^ Equality, therefore, and liberty, are two essential 
attributes of man, two laws of the divinity, not less 
essential and immutable, than the physical properties of 
inanimate nature. 

** Again, from the principle, that every man is the 
unlimited master of his own person, it follows, that one 
inseparable condition in every contract and engagement 
is the free and vohmtaiy consent of all the person* 
therein bound. 

*' Farther, because every individual is equal to every 
other individual, it follows, that the balance of receipt! 
and payments, in political societv, ought to be rigor- 
ously in equilibrium with each omer ; so that from the 
idea of equality immediately flows that other idea of 
equity and justice.* 

" Finally, equality and liberty constitute the physical 
and unalterable basis of every union of men in society, 
and, of consequence, the necessary and generating 
principle of every law and regular system of govem- 
ment.j 

**lt is because this basis had been invaded, that 
disorders have been introduced among you, as in every 
other nation, which have at length excited you to re- 
sistance. It is by returning once more to a confonnity 
with this rule, that you can reform abuses and recon- 

* The etynology of the words theouelves traoe o«t to vs this 
eonnection : equilibrium, eqwtHuu, equitas, are aU of one ftmily, aiid 
the physieal idea, of iquality m the scales of a balanoe is the sonroe 
and type of all the rest. 

t EquaUiy and Hbmtg etmitUuU lh§ pkytieal ham. Ja tl* 
declaration 4if ]%kte, there is an iareisioB of ideas isi the fink 
artiele, liberty being plaoed before eqoality, fnm which it ib 
reality spriogs. This aefect is not to he wondered at ; the seiinoe 
of the rights of man is a new soienee ; it was inrented jmtearitKf 
by the Amerioans, to-day the Freneh are petfteting it, vat iken 
J9(t MBuuns a great deal tobe dime. In the idias that eonatitMlt 
It, there ia a genealognal ordw, which, fr^a its basis, pbysioil 
equality, to the minatesC and nost remote branohea of goTanuaanl^ 
o«ght to proceed in an anintemipted series of infereoMS* TbH 
will be demonstxited m the seeoM part of this woric. 
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stitute a happy order of society. We are bound, 
however, to observe to you, that n*om this regeneration 
there will restdt an ettreme shock to be endured in yotir 
habits, in your fortunes, and in your prejudices. Vicious 
contracts must be dissolved, unjust prejudices abolished, 
imaginary distinctions suiTenderea, and iniquitous de- 
scriptions of property abrogated : in fine, you must set 
out once more from the state of nature. Consider whe- 
ther you are capable of these mighty sacrifices.'* 

They conducted; and, while I reflected upon the 
inherent cupidity of the human heart, I was induced to 
beheve that the people would reject amelioration pre- 
sented under such austere colours. I was mistaken. 
Instantly a vast crowd of men thronged towards the 
throne, and solemnly abjured all riches and all distinc- 
tions. " Unfold to us, ^cried they,) the laws of equality 
and liberty : we disclaim all future possession tnat is 
not held in the sacred name of justice. EqualUyy 
Uberttfy Jttsticey these are our inviolable code ; these 
names shall inscribe our standard." 

Immediately the people raised a mighty standard, 
varied with three colours, and upon which those three 
words were written. They unfarled it over the throne 
of the legislators, and now for the first time the symbol 
of imiversal and equal justice appeared upon the earth. 
In front of the tm*one, the people built an altar, on 
which they placed golden scales, a sword, and a book 
with this legend: to equal law, the pbotectob, 
AND THE JUDGE. They then drew round the throne a 
vast amphitheatre, and the nation seated itself to hear 
the publication of the law. Millions of men, in act of 
solemn appeal to heaven, lifted up their hands together 
and swore, " that they would live equal, free, and just ; 
that they would respect the rights and property of 
6ach other ; that they would yield obedience to the law 
and its ministers regularly appointed." 

A sight like this, so full of sublimity and energy, so 
interesting by the generous emotions it implied, melted 
me into tears ; and addressing myself to the genius, I 
said : ^^ now may I Uve ! for after this there is nothing 
which I am not daring enough to hope.'* .^, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

CONSTBBNATION AKD CONSPIBACT OF TTBANTS. 

Msii^WHiLS, scarcely had the solemn cij of liberty and 
equality resounded through the earth, than astonish- 
ment and apprehension were excited in the different 
nations. In one place, the multitude, moved by desire, 
but wavering between hope and fear, between a sense of 
their rights and the habitual yoke of slavery, betrayed 
symptoms of agitation ; in another, kings, suddenly 
roused from the sleep of indolence and despotism, were 
alarmed for the safety of their thrones ; everywhere 
those classes of civil and religious tyrants, who aeceive 
princes and oppress the people, were seized with ra^e 
and consternation ; and, concerting plans of perfidy, 
they said to one another : ^' woe be to us, should tms 
&tal cry of liberty reach the ear of the multitude, and 
this destructive spirit of justice be disseminated."-*- 
And seeing the standard waving in the air : ^* what a 
swarm of evils," cried they, " are mcluded in these three 
words ! If all men are equal, where is our exclusive 
right to honours and power ? If all men are or ought 
to be free, what becomes of our slaves, our vassals, our 
property ? If all are equal in a civil capacity, where 
are our privileges of birth and succession, and what 
becomes of nobility? If all are equal before God, 
where will be the need of mediators, and what is to 
become of the priesthood ? Ah ! let us accomplish, 
"without a moment's delay, the destruction of a germ so 
prolific and contagious ! let us employ the whole force 
of our art against this calamity. Let us sound the alarm 
to kings, that they may join in our cause. Let us 
divide the people ; let us engage them in war, ai^ turn 
aside their attention by conquests and national jealousy. 
Hiet us excite their apprehensions respecting the power 
of this free nation. Let us form a grand league against 
the common enemy. Let us pull down this sacrilegious 
standard, demolish this throne of rebeUion, and quench 
this fire of revolution in its outset." 

And in reality the civil and reli^^ous tyrants of the 
people entered -into a general combmation, and having 
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ffainedy either by constraint or seduction, multitudes on 
meir side, they advanced in an hostile manner against 
the frte nation. Surrocmdhu; the altar aad the throne 
of natural law, they demanded^ with loud cries : ^' what 
is this new and heretical doctrine f What this impious 
altar, this sacrilegious worship f — ^True believers and 
loyal sulgects ! Would you not suppose that to-day 
truth has been first discovered, and tnat hitherto you 
have been involved in error ? Would you not suppose 
that these men, more fortunate than yourselves, nave 
done the privilege of being wise ? And you^ rebel and 
guilty nation, do you not feel that your chiefs mislead 
you? That they adulterate the principles of your faith, 
and overturn the religion of your fetuers? TremULe, 
lest the wrath of heaven be Qj^d against you ; and 
hasten, by speedy repentance, to expiate your error." 

But inaccessible to seduction as to terror, the free 
natioix kept silence : it maintained an exact discipline in 
arms^ and continued to exhibit an imposing attitude. 

And tlie legislators said to the chiefs <^ nations : ^^ if, 
when we went on with our eyea hood- winked, our steps 
did not &il to be enlightened, wh^, now that the ban- 
dase is removed, shomd we conceive that we are in- 
vohred in darkness ? If we, who prescribe to mankind 
to exert their Acuities, deceive ana mislead them, what 
can be expected from those who desire only to maintain 
them in blindness ? Ye chie& of nations, if you possess 
truth, communicate it : we shall receive it with grati- 
tude : for with ardour we pursue it, and with interest 
shall enj^age in the discovery. We are men and may 
be deceived; but you also are men, and as fallible as 
ourselTes. Ajsusist us in this labyrinth, in which the 
human species has wandered for so many ages ; assist 
us to dissipate the illusion of evil habits and prejudice. 
Enter the lists with us, in the shock of opinions which 
dispute for our acceptance, and engine with tis in 
tracing the pure and proper character of truth : let us 
terminate to-day the long combat of error; let us 
establish between it and truth a solemn contest ; let us 
call in men of every nation to assist us in the juds- 
m&oit : let us convoke a general assembly of the world : 
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letthembejudgeainth^owacauie; andiathemc* 
cesftive trial of eveaj system, let no chao^ioa and no 
{urgmoent be wantu^ to the side of pcejudiee or of 
reason. In fine, let a &ir examination of the reanlt of 
the whole give lorth to universal hacnion; cf minda and 
ofiinions." 



CHAP. XIX. 

eXNESAli A8SIMBLT or YHB VIBOVUI. 

Thus spoke the legislators of this ISree people ; and the 
ninltitude, seized with the spirit of admiration, which 
every reasonable proposition never &ils to inn>ire» 
shouted their ai^plaose, and the iTrants remained alimei 
overwhelmed with confusion. 

A scene of a new and astonishing nature presented 
itself to my view. AH the people and nations ^tbe 
globe, every race of men from every different cBmate, 
advancing on all sides, seemed to assemble in one 
inclosure, and form in distinct groups an immense 
cpngress. The motley appearance of this innumerable 
crowd, occasioned by meir diversity of dress, of features, 
and of complexi(», exhibited a most extraordinary 
and most attractive spectacle. 

On one side, I could distinguish the European with 
his short and close habit, his triangular haft, smooth 
chin, and powdered hair i and on the opposite side, the 
Asiatic with a flowing robe, a long beard, a shaved 
head, and a circular turban* Here I observed the 
inhabitants of Africa, their skin of the colour of ebony, 
their hair woolly, their body girt with white and blue 
fish dun, and adorned with bracelets and collars of 
corals, shells, and glass-beads; there the nordiemtrihe% 
env^ped in bags of skin ; the Laplander with lus piked 
bonnet and his snow-shoes : the Samoiede with glowir^ 
limbs and with a strong odour ; the Tongouse with hu 
bonnet shaped like a horn, and caxxyinff his idols nen* 
dant from his neck ; the Yakoute with Us freckled 
ddn; the Cahnuc with flattened nose and with little 
eyesy forced as it were to have no ooxrespondence with 
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each other. Farther in the distance were the Chixjiese, 
attired in silk, and with their hair hanging in tresses ; 
ihe Japanese of mingled race ; the Malayans with spread- 
ing ears, with a ring in their nose, and with a vast hat 
of the leaves of me palm tree :* and the tatoued 
inhabitants of the islands of thQ ocean and of the conti- 
nent of the Antipodes.! The contemplation of one 
species thus infinitely varied, of one understanding thus 
modified with extravagance, of one organization assum- 
ing so contrary appearances, gave me a very complicated 
sensation, and excited in me a thousand thoughts.:]: 
I contemplated with astonishment this gradation of 
colour, from a bright carnation to a brown scarcely less 
bright, a dark brown, a muddy brown, bronze, olive, 
leaden, copper, as far as to the black of ebony and jet. 
I observed the Cassimerean, with his rose-coloured 
cheek, next in the vicinity to the sun-burnt Hindoo ; 
the Georgian standing by the Tartar ; and I reflected 
upon the effect of climate, hot or cold, of soil mountain- 
ous or deep, marshy or dry, wooded or open. I com- 
pared the dwarf of the pole with the giant of the 
temperate zone; the lank Arab with the pot-bellied 

* A vast hat of ihe leava of ihe palm tree. This speciei of 
the palm-tree ia called Latinier, Its leaf, aimilar to a fan moantf 
grows upon a stalk issuing directly from the eartb. A specimen 
may be seen in the botanic garden. 

' t The country of the Peponi, or New Guinea. 

I The contemplation of one species ikus infinitely 'varied, A. 
hall of costumes in one of the galleries of the Louvre, would in 
erery point of view be an interesting establishment; it would 
furnish an admirable treat to the curiosity of a great number of 
men, excellent models to the artist, and useful subjects of medita- 
tion to the physician, the philosopher, and the legislator. Picture 
to yourself a collection of the rarious faces and figures of every 
eonntiy and nation, exhibiting accurately colour, features and 
form ; what a ficJd for investigation and enquiry as to the influ- 
ence of climate, manners, aliment, &c. It might truly be styled 
the science of man ! Buffon has attempted a chapter of this 
nature, but it only serves to. exhibit more strikingly our actual 
ignorance. Such a collection/ it is said, is begun at Petereburgb, 
but it is said at the same time, to be as imperfect as the vocabu- 
lary of the 300 languages* The enterprise would be worthy of 
the French nation. 
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Hollander ; the squat figure of the Samoiede with the 
tall and slender form of the Sclavonian and the Greek ; 
the greasy and woolly head of the Negro with the shin- 
ing locks of the Dane ; the flat-faced Calmuc with his 
eyes angle-wise to each other and his nose crushed, 
to the oval and swelling visage, the large blue eyes, 
and the aquiline nose, of the Circassian and the 
Abassin. 1 contrasted the painted linens of India with 
the workmanlike cloths of Europe ; the rich furs of 
Silesia ; the various clothing of savage nations, skins of 
fishes, platting of reeds, interweaving of leaves and 
feathers, together with the blue-stained figures of ser- 
pents. Stars, and flowers, with which their skin is varied. 
Sometimes the general appearance of this multitude 
reminded me of the enameUed meadows of the Nile and 
the Euphrates, when, after rains and inundations, 
millions of flowers unfold themselves on all sides ; and 
sometimes it resembled, in murmuring sound and busy 
motion, the innumerable swarms of grasshoppers which 
alight in the spring like a cloud upon the plains of 
ilauran. 

At sight of so many living and percipient animals, 
I recollected, on one side, the immense multitude of 
thoughts and sensations which were crowded into this 
space ; and on the other, reflected on the contest of so 
many opinions and prejudices, and the struggle of so 
many capricious passions; and I was struck with 
astonishment, admiration, and apprehension. — ^When 
the legislators, having enjoined silence, presently fixed 
my attention on themselves. 

" Inhabitants of the earth, (said they,) a free and 
powerful nation addresses you in the name of justice 
and of peace, and offers as the sure pledge of its sincerity 
its conviction and experience. We were for a long 
time tormented with me same evils as you ; we have 
enquired into their origin, and we have found them to 
be derived from violence and injustice, which the 
inexperience of past ages established into laws, and the 
prejudices of the present generation have supported and 
cherished. Then abolishing every factitious and arbitrary 
institution, and ascending to the source of reason and of 
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right, we perceived that there existed in the order of the 
universe, and in the physical constitution of. man, 
eternal and immutable laws, which waited only his 
observance to render him happy. O men of different 
climesr! look to the heavens that give you light, to the 
earth that nourishes you ! Since they present to you 
all the same gifts ; since the power that directs their 
motions has bestowed on you the same life, t)ie same 
organs, the same wants, has it not also given you the 
same riffht to the use of its benefits? Has it not hereby 
declared you to be all equal and free ? What n^ortal^ 
then, shall dare refuse to nis fellow-creature that which 
is granted him by nature ? nations ! let us banish all 
tyranny and discord ; let us form one society, one vast 
family ; and since mankind are all constituted alike, let 
there henceforth exist but one law, that of nature ; one 
code, that of reason ; one throne, that of justice ; one 
altar, that of union/' 

They ceased : and the multitude rent the skies with 
applause and acclaniation ; and in their transports 
made the earth resound with the words eqtiality^ justice^ 
union / But different feelings presenUy succeeded to 
this first emotion. The doctors and chiefs of the people 
exciting in them a spirit of disputation, there arose a 
kind of murmur, which, spreading from group to 
group, was converted into uproar, and from uproar into 
disorder of the first magnitude. Every nation assmned 
exclusive pretensions, and claimed the preference for its 
own opinions and code. 

** You are in error," said the parties, pointing at each 
other ; '' we alone are in possession of reason and truth : 
ours is the true law, the genuine rule of justice and 
right, the sole means of happiness and perfection : all 
other men are either blind or rebellious." And the 
agitation became extreme. 

But the legislators having proclaimed silence : " Peo- 
ple, (said they,) by what impulse of passion are you 
agitated ? Where will this quarrel conduct you? What 
advantage do you expect from this dissention ? For 
ages has the earth been a field of disputation, and 
torrents of blood have been shed to decide the contro- 
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vetsy: what profit have you reaped from so many 
combats and tears? When the strong has subjected the 
weak to his opinion, has he thereby furthered the cause 
of evidence and truth ? O nations, take counsel of your 
own wisdom ! If disputes arise between families, or 
individuals, by what mode do you reconcile them ? Do 
you not appoint arbitrators V " Yes" exclaimed the 
multitude unanimously. *^ Treat then the authors of 
your present dissentions in a similar manner. Com- 
mand those, who caU themselves your instructors^ and 
who impose on you their creed, to discuss in your 
presence the arguments on which it is founded. Since 
they appeal to your interests, understand in what manner 
your raterests are treated by them.— And you, chiefs 
and doctors of the people, before you involve them in 
the discordance of your opinions, let the reasons for and 
against these opinions be fairly discussed. Let us esta- 
blish a solemn controversy, a public investigation uf 
truth, not before the tribunal of a frail individusd, or a 
prejudiced party, but in presence of the united informa- 
tion and interests of mankind ; and let the natural sense 
of the whole species be our arbitrator and judge." 



CHAP. XX. 

TNVSSTIGATIOl^ OP TRUTH. 



The people having by shouts expressed their approba- 
tion, the legislators said : '' that we may proceed in this 
grand work with order and regularity, let a spacious 
amphitheatre be formed in the sand before the altar of 
union and peace : let each system of religion, and each 
particular sect, erect its proper and distinguishing 
standard in points of the circumference ; let its chiefs 
and its doctors place themselves round it, and let their 
followers be ranged in a right line terminated by the 
standard." 

The amphitheatre beinff traced out, and order pro- 
claimed, a prodigious number of standards were instantly 
raised, similar to what is seen in a commercial port, when, 
on days of festivity, the flags of a hundred nations stream 

g2 
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from a forest of masts. At sight of this astonishing 
diversity, I addressed myself to the Genius : I scarcely 
supposed the earth, said I, to he divided into more than 
eight or ten different systems of religion, and I then 
despaired of conciliation : how can I now hope for con- 
cord when I hehold thousands of different parties !— 
These, however, replied the Genius, are but a part of 
what exist ; and yet they would be intolerant ! 

As the groups advanced to take their stations, the 
Genius, pointing out to me the symbols and attributes 
of each, thus explained to me their meaning. 

The first group, said he, with a green standard, on 
which you see displayed a cross, a bandage, and a sabre, 
is fom^ed of the followers of the Arabian prophet. To 
believe in a God (without knowing what he is ;) to have 
faith in the words of a man (without understanding the 
language in which he speaks ;) to travel into a desert in 
order to pray to the deity (who is every where ;) to wash 
the hands with water (and not abstain from blood ;) to 
fast all day (and practise intemperance at night;; to 
give alms of their own property (and to plimder the 
property of their neighbour ;) such are the means of per- 
fection instituted by Mahomet, such the signals and 
characteristics of his true followers : and whoever pro- 
fesses not these tenets, is considered as a reprobate, has 
the sacred anathema denounced against him, and is 
devoted to the sword. A God of clemency, the author 
of life, has, according to them, instituted theae laws of 
oppression and murder: has instituted them for the 
whole universe, though he has condescended to reveal 
them but to one man ; has established them from all 
eternity, though they were made known by him but 
yesterday. These laws are sufficient for all the purposes 
of life, and yet a volume is added to them ; this volume 
was to diffuse light, to exhibit evidence, to lead to per- 
fection and happiness, and yet in the very lifetime of 
its prophet, its pages, every where aboimdmg with ob- 
scure, ambiguous, and contradictory passages, needed 
explanation and commentaries ; and *the persons who 
undertook to interpret them, varying in opinion, became 
divided into sects and parties, opposite and inimical to 
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'each other. One maintains that Ali is the true successor, 
and another takes the part of Omar and Ahouhekre. 
This denies the eternity of the Koran ; that the necessity 
of ablutions and prayers. The Carmite proscribes pil- 
grim&ge, and allows the use of win^ ; the Hakemite 
preaches the doctrine of transmigration, and thus are 
there sects to the number of seventy-two, of which you 
may enumerate the different standards."* In this dis- 
cordance, each ascribing the evidence exclusively to 
itself, and stigmatising the rest with heresy and rebellion, 
has turned against them its sanguinary zeal. And this 
religion, which celebrates a beneficent and merciful God, 
the common parent of the whole human race, converted 
into a torch of discord and an incentive to war, has 
never ceased for twelve hundred years to whelm the 
earth in blood, and spread ravage and desolation from 
one extremity of the ancient hemisphere to the other.f 
The men you see distinguished by their vast white 
turbans, their hanging sleeves and long rosaries, are 
the Imans, the MoUas, and the Muftis; and not far 
from them are the Dervises with a pointed bonnet, and 
the San tons with their sacred tonsure. They utter with 
vehemence their several confessions of faith ; they dis- 
pute with eagerness respecting the more or less important 
sources of impurity ; the mode of performing ablutions ; 
the attributes and perfections of God ; the Chaitan and 
the good and evil genii ;' death ; the resurrection ; the 
interrogatory which succeeds the tomb ; the passage of 
the perilous bridge, and its hair-breadth escapes ; the 
balance of good and bad works ; the pains of hell, and 
the joys of paradise. 

* Thus are there sects to the number of seventy two. The M us^^ul- 
maD8 eDamerate in common seTenty-two sects ; but I read, while 
I resided amoDg Uiem, a work wbicn gave an account of more than 
eighty, all equally wise and -important. 

t Has never ceased for twelve hundred years. Read tbe history 
of Islamism by its own writers, and you will be convinced that one 
of the principal causes of tbe wars, which have desolated Asia and 
Africa since tbe days of Mahomet, has been the apostolical fanati- 
cism of its doctrine. Caesar has been supposed to have destroyetl 
three millions of men ! It would be interesting to make a similar 
oalculation respecting every founder of a religious system. 
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By the side of these, that still more numerous group, 
with standards of a white ground strewed with crosses, 
consists of the worshippers of Jesus, Acknowledging 
the same God as the Mussulmans, founding their belief 
on the same books, admitting like them a first man, 
who lost the whole human race by eating an apple, they 
yet feel towards them a holy horror ; and from motives 
of piety these two sects reciprocally treat each other as 
impums men and blasphemers. Their chief point of 
dissention is, that the Christian, after admitting the 
unity and indivisibility of God, proceeds to divide him 
into three persons, making of each an entire and com- 
plete God, and yet preserving an identical whole : he 
adds, that this being, who Sis the universe, reduced 
himself to the stature and form of a man, and assumed 
material, perishable, and limited organs, without ceasing 
to be immaterial, eternal, and infinite. The Mussulman, 
on the contrary, not able to comprehend these mysteries, 
though he readily conceives of the eternity of the Koran, 
and the mission of the prophet, treats them as absurdi- 
ties, and rejects them as the visions of a disordered 
brain. Hence result the most implacable animosities. 

Divided among themselves, the Christian sects are 
not less numerous than those of the Mussulman relisfion; 
and the quarrels that agitate them are by so much the 
more violent, since the objects for which they contend 
being inaccessible to the senses, and of consequence inca- 
pable of demonstration, the opinions of each sectary can 
nave no other foundation than that of his will or caprice. 
Thus agreeing that God is an incomprehensible and un- 
known being, they nevertheless dispute respecting his es- 
sence, bis mode of acting, and his attributes. Agreeing 
that his supposed transformation into man, is an enigma, 
above the human understanding, they still dispute 
respecting the confusion or the distinction of two wiUs 
and two natures, the change of substance, the real or 
fictitious presence, the mode of incarnation, &c. Hence 
innumeraole sects, of which two or three hundred have 
already perished, and three or four hundred others still 
exist, and are represented by that multitude of colours 
in which your sight is bewildered. The first in order. 
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suiiounded by a group absurd and discordant in their 
attire, red, purple, black, wKite, and speckled, with heads 
wholly or partially shaved, or with their hair short, 
with red caps, square caps, here with mitres, there with 
beards, is the standard of the Roman pontiff, who, ap- 
plying to the priesthood the pre-eminence of his city 
in the civil oraer, has erected his supremacy into a point 
of religion, and made of his pride an article of faith. 

At the right, you see the Greek pontiff, who, proud 
of the rivalship set up by his metropolis, opposes equal 
pretensions, and . supports them against tne western 
church, by the superior antiquity of that of the east. 
At the left, are the standards of two recent chiefs,* who* 
throwing off a yoke that was become tyrannical, have, 
in their reform, erected altars against altars, and gained 
half Europe from the Pope. Behind tiiem are the 
inferior sects into which these grand parties are again 
subdivided, the Nestorians, the Eutyoheans, the Jaco- 
bites, the Iconoclasts, the Anabaptists, the Presbyterians, 
the Wicliffites, the Osiandrins, the Manicheans, the 
Pietists, the Adamites, the Enthusiasts, the Quakers, 
the Weepers, together with a hundred others ; f all of 
distinct parties, of a persecuting spirit when strong, 
tolerant when weak, hating each other in the name of a 
God of peace, forming to themselves an exclusive para- 
dise in a religion of universal charity, each dooming the 
rest, in another world, to endless torments, and reali- 
zing here the imaginary hell of futurity. 

Next to this group, observing a single standard of a 
hyacinth colour, round which were gathered men in all 
the various dresses of Europe and Asia : Here, said I 
to the genius, we shall at least find unanimity. — At first 
sight, replied he, and from an incidental and temporary 
circumstance this would seem to be the case : but do 

* LuUier and Calvin. 

t The Nesterians, the Eutycheans, and a hundred others Con- 
sult npon this sobjeot Diciionnaire des HeresitSt par C Abh6 Pluqustf 
in two Tolumes 8ro ; a work admirably calculated to inspire the 
mind with philosophy, in the sense that the Lacedemonians taught 
tbeir children temperance, by shewing to them the drunken 
Helots. 
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you not know what system of worship it is ? — ^Then 
perceiving in Hebrew letters the monogram of God, and 
branches of the palm-tree in the hands of the Habbins : 
Are not these, said I, the children of Moses, dispersed 
over the face of the earth, and who, holding eveiy nation 
in abhorrence, have been themselves universally despised 
and persecuted ?— Yes, replied the Genius, and it is for 
this very reason, that, having neither time nor liberty to 
dispute, they have preserv^ the appearance of una- 
nimity. But in their re-imion, no sooner shall tiiey 
compare their principles, and reason upon their opinions, 
than they will be divided, as formerly, at least, mto two 
principal sects,* one of which, taking advantage of the 
silence of their legislator, and confining itself to the 
literal sense of his books, will deny every dogma not 
therein clearly understood, and of consequence will 
reject, as inventions, the immortality of the soul, its 
transmigration into an abode of happiness or seat of 
pain, its resurrection, the last jud^ent, the existence 
of angels, the revolt of a fallen spirit, and the poetical 
system of a world to come : and this favoured people, 
whose perfection consists in the cutting off a morsel of 
their flesh, this atom of people, that, in the ocean of 
mankind, is but as a small wave, and that pretends that 
the whole was made for them alone, will farther reduce 
by one half, in consequence of their schism, their already 
trivial weight in the balance of the universe. 

The Genius then directed my attention to another 
group, the individuals of which were clothed in white 
robes, had a veil covering the mouth, and were ranged 
round a standard of the colour of the clouds gilded by 
the rising sun. On this standard was painted a globe, 
one hemisphere of which was black and the other white. 
The fate of these disciples of Zoroaster, f continued 
he, this obscure remnant of a people once so powerful, 

* The Saddocees and the Pharisees. 

t Disciples of Zoroaster. They are the Parses, hetter knowQ 
by the opprobrious name of Gaures or Gaebres, another word for 
infidels. They are in Asia what the Jews are in Europe. The 
name of their pope or high priest is Mobed. 
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will be similar to that of the Jews. Dispersed as they 
are at present among other nations, and persecuted by 
ally they receive without discussion the precepts that are 
taught them: but so soon as their Mobed and their 
Destours* shall be restored to their full prerogatives, 
the controversy will be revived respecting the good and 
the bad principle, the combats of Ormuz, God of light, 
and Ahrimanes, God of darkness ; the literal or allegorical 
senses of these combats ; the good and evil genii ; the 
worship of fire and the elements ; pollution and purifi. 
cation ; the resurrection of the body, or the soul, or 
both ;f the renovation of the present world, or the pro- 
duction of a new which is to succeed it. The Parses 
will ever divide themselves into sects, by so much the 
more numerous as their families shall have contracted 
different manners or opinions during their dispersion. 

Next to these are standards, which exhibit upon a 
blue ground monstrous figures of human bodies, double, 
triple, or quadruple, with the heads of lions, boars, and 
elephants, and tails of fishes, tortoises, &c. These 
are the standards of the Indian sects, who find their 
Gods amidst the animal creation, and the soids of their 
kindred in reptiles and insects. These men anxiously 
support hospitals for the reception of hawks, serpents, 
and rats, and look with horror upon their brethren of 
mankind ! They purify themselves with the dung and 
urine of a cow, and consider themselves as polluted by 
the touch of a heretic ! They wear a net over their 
mouths, X l^st by accident a fly should get down their 
throat, and they should thus interrupt the progress of a 
purified spirit in its purgatory ; but with all this hu^ 

* Their Destimrs; that is to oay their priests. See, respect- 
ing the rites of this religion, Henry Lord, Hyde, and the Zen- 
davesta. Their costume is a rohe with a belt of four knots, and 
a veil over the moath for fear of polluting the fire with their breath; 

T The resurrection of the body, or the soul, or both. The Zoro- 
astrians are divided between two opinions, one party believing that 
both soul and body will rise ; the other, that it will be the soul 
only. The Christians and Mahometans have embraced the most 
•olid of the two { 

X They wear a net over their mouths, ^c. According to the { 

sytstem of ihe Metempsychosis, a soul, to undergo purification. 
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obliged to let a Paria* perish with hunger rather than 
relieve him I They worship the same Sods, but enlist 
themselves under hostile standards. 

The first standard, separated from the rest, and on 
which you see represented a figure with four heads, is 
the standard of Brama, who though the creator of the 
universe, has neither followers nor temples, and who, 
reduced to serve as a pedestal to the Lingam,f receives 
no other mark of attention than a little water sprinkled 
every morning over his shoulder by the Bramin, and a 
barren song in his praise. 

The second standard, on which you see painted a 
kite, his body scarlet and his head white, is that of the 
Vichenou, who, though the preserver of the imiverse, 
has passed a part of his hfe in malevolent actions. 
Sometimes you see him under the hideous forms of a 
boar and a lion, + tearing the entrails of mankind ; some- 
times under that of a horse, soon to appear upon 
the face of the earth, with a sabre in his hand, to destroy 
the present inhabitants of the world, to darken the stars, 
to drive the planets from their spheres, to shake the 
whole earth, and to oblige the mighty serpent to vomit 
a flame which shal} consume the globes. 

The t&ird standard is that of Uhiven, the destroyer 
of all things, the God of desolation, and who nevertheless 
has for his emblem the instrument of production ; he is 
the most detestable of the three, and he has the greatest 
number of followers. Proud of his attribute and charac - 
manity in unintelligible cases, they think themselves 



passes into the body of some insect or animal. It is of importance 
not to disturb this penance, as the* work must, in that case, begin 
afresh. 

* Paria* This is the name of a caste or tribe reputed unclean, 
because they eat of what has enjoyed life. 

t Brama — redvced to serve as a pedestal to the Ltrigam. See 
Sonnerat, Voyage avs Indes, Vol. I. 

i Hideous forms of a boar, a lion, ^c. These are the incarna- 
tions of Vichenou, or metamorphoses of the sun. He is to come 
at the end of the world, that if>, at the expiration of the great period, 
in the form of a horse, like the four horses of the apocalypse* 
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ter, his partizans ia their devotions* express every 
sort of contempt for the other Gods, his equals and his 
brothers, and imitating the inconsistency that character- 
ises him, they profess modesty and chastity, and at the 
same time publicly crown with flowers, and bathe with 
milk and honey, the obscene image of the Lingam. 

Behind them came the less magnificent standards of 
a multitude of Gods, male, female, and hermaphro- 
dite, related to and connected with the three principal, 
who pass their lives in intestine war, and are in this 
respect imitated by their worshippers. These Gods 
have need of nothing, and receive offerings without 
ceasing. Their attributes are omnipotence and ubiquity, 
and a firamin with some petty charm imprisons them in 
an image or in a pitcher, and retails their favours 
according to his wiU and pleasure. 

At a still greater distance you will observe a multitude 
of other standards, which, upon a yellow ground, com- 
mon to them all, have different emblems figured, and 
are the standards of one God, who, under various names, 
is acknowledged by the nations of the East. The Chinese 
worship him imder the name of Fot ; f the Japanese 
denommate him Budao; the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Beddhou ; the people of Laos, CheJcie ; the Peguan, 
Pkta : the Siamese, Sommona'Kodom ; the people of 

* In their divodmu, S^c, When a sectary of Chiven hean the 
name of Vicbenou pronounced, he stops his ears, flies and purifies 
himself. 

t The Chmete worth^} him under the name of F6t. The original 
name of this God is BaiU, which in Hebrew signifies an egg. 
The Arabs pronounce it Baidh, giving to the dh an emphatic sound 
which makes it approach to dz, Kempfer, an accurate traveller, 
writes it Budso, which must be pronounced Boudso, whence is 
derived the name of Budsoist and of Bonze, applied to the priests. 
Clement of Alexandria, in his Stromata, writes it Bedou, as it is 
pronounced also by the Chingulais ; and St. Jerome, Baudda and 
Bctttta, At Thibet they call it Bndd ; and hence the name of the 
oountry called Baud-tan and Ti-budd; it was in this province that 
this system of religion was first inculcated in Upper Asia : La is a 
oorruption of Allah, the name of God in the Syriao language, from 
which many of the Eastern dialects appear to be derived. The 
Chinese having neither b nor d, have supplied their place by/ and (, 
tad Lave therefore said Feut, 
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Thibet, Budd and La ; all of them agree as to most 
points of his history ; they celebrate his penitence, his 
sufferings, his fasts, his functions of mediator and ex- 
piator, the enmity of another God his adversary, the 
combats of that adversary, and his defeat ; but they 
disagree respecting the means of recommending them- 
selves to his favour, respecting rites and ceremonies, 
respecting the dogmas of their interior and their public 
doctrine. Thus the Japanese Bonze, in a yeUow robe, 
and with head uncovered, preaches the eternity of souls 
and their successive transmigration into different bodies ; 
while his rival, the Sintoist, denies that the soul can 
exist independently of the senses,* and maintains that 
it is the mere result of the organization with which it 
is connected, and with which it perishes, as the sound 
of a flute is annihilated when you break it in pieces. 
Near him the Siamese, with shaved eyebrows, and with 
the Talipat screen in his hand,f recommends alms- 
giving, purifications and offerings, at the very time that 
he believes in blind necessity and immutable fate. The 
Chinese Ho-Chang sacrifices to the souls of his ances- 
tors, while his neighbour, the follower of Confucius, 
pretends to discover his fiiture destiny by the tossing of 
counters and the conjunction of the stars. J Observe 
this infant attended by a numerous crowd of priests with 
yellow garments and bonnets : he is the grand Lama, 
and the God of Thibet has just become incarnate in his 
person. § He, however, has a rival on the banks of 



* That the toul can exist independently of the senses. See in Kempfer, 
the doctrine of the Sintoists, which is a mixtare of that of Epicurus 
aod of the Stoics. 

t Talipat Screen. It is a leaf of the Latanier species of the palm- 
tree. Hence the Bonzes of Slam take the appellation of Talapoin, 
The use of this screen is an ezdnsiTe privilege. 

i Conjunction of the stars. The sectaries of Confacins are no less 
addicted to astrology than the Bonses. It ia indeed the malady of 
every eastern nation. 

§ The Crrand Lama, The Delai'La-Ma, or immense high priest 
of La, is the same person whom we find mentioned in our old 
books of travels, by the name of Prester John, from a corrup- 
tion of the Persian word Djehan, which signifies the world, to 
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the Baikal; nor is the Cahnuc Tartar in this respect 
any way behind the Tartar of La-sa. They are agreed 
in this important doctrine, that God can become incar- 
nate only in a human body, and scorn the stupidity of 
the Indian, who looks down with reverence upon cow- 
dung, though they themselves preserve with no less awe 
the excrements of their pontiff*. 

As these standards passed, an innumerable crowd of 
others presented themselves to our eyes, and the Genius 
exclaimed : I should never come to a conclusion, were 
I to detail to you all the different systems of belief which 
divide these nations. Here the Tartar Hordes adore, 
under the figures of animals, insects, and birds, the good 
and evil genii, who, imder a principal but indolent 
divinity, govern the universe, by their idolatry giving us 
an image of the ancient paganism of the western world. 
You see the strange dresses of their Chamans, a robe of 
leather fringed with little bells and rattles, embroidered 
with idols of iron, claws of birds, skins of serpents, and 
heads of owls : they are agitated with artificial convul- 
sions, and with magical cries evoke the dead to deceive 
the living. In this place, you behold the sooty inhabi- 
tants of Africa, who, while they worship their Fetiches^ 
entertain the same opinions. The inhabitant of Juida f 

which has been prefixed the French word prestre or pr^tre, priest. 
Thus the Tpriest world and the God world are in the Persian idiom 
the same* 

* The excrements of their pontiff. In a recent expedition 
the English hare found certain idols of the Lamas filled in the 
inside with sacred pastils from the close-stool of the high-priest. 
Mr. Hastings, and Colonel Pollier, who is now at Lausanne, are 
living witnesses of this fact, and undoubtedly worthy of credit. 
It will be very extraordinary to observe, that this disgusting cere- 
mony is connected with a profound philosophical system, to wit, 
that of the metempsychosis, admitted by the Lamas. When the 
Tartars swallow these sacred relics, which they are accustomed to 
do, they imitate the laws of the universe, the parts of which are 
incessantly absorbed and pass into the substance of each other. 
It is upon the model of the serpent who devours his tail, and this 
serpent is Budd and the world. 

t The inhabitants of Juida, ^c. It frequentljr happens, that 
the swine devour the very species of serpents wmch the negroes 
adore, which is a souroe of great desolation in the oountry. Preti- 
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adores God under ihe figure of an enormous serpent^ 
which, for their misfortune, the swine regard as a deli- 
cious morsel. The Teleutean dresses * the figure of 
his God in a variety of gaudy colours, like a Kussian 
soldier ; and the Kamtschadale, finding that every thing 
goes on ill in this world, and under his climate, repre- 
sents God to himself under the figure of an ill-natured 
and arbitrary old manf , smoking his pipe, and sitting 
in his traineau employed in the hunting of foxes and 
martins. In fine, mere are a hundred other savage 
nations, who entertaining none of these ideas of civilized 
countries respecting God, the soul, and a future state, 
exercise no species of worship, and yet are not less 
favoured with the gifts of nature, in the irreligion to 
which nature has destined them. 



CHAP. XXI. 

PKOBLElf OF RELIGIOUS C0I9TRADICTI0NS. 

The difierent groups having taken their stations, and 
profound silence succeeding to the confused uproar of 
the multitude, the legislators said : " Chiefs and doctors 
of the people ! you perceive how the various nations of 
mankind, living apart, have hitherto pursued different 
paths, each believing its own to be that of truth. K 
truth, however, is one, and your opinions are opposite, 
it is manifest that some of you must be in error : and 

dent de BroBses has giveo os in his history of the Fetiche, a curious 
collection of absurdities of this nature. 

'* The Teleutean dresies, ^c. The Teleuteans, a Tartar nation, 
paint God as wearing a vesture of all colours, particularly red 
and green ; and as these constitute the uniform of the Russian 
dragoons, they compare him to this description of soldiers. The 
Egyptians also dpess the God World in a garment of every colour, 
EiLsebius Priep, Evang, p. 115. /. 3. The Teleuteans called God 
Bou, which is only an alteration of Boudd, the God Egg and 
World. 

t The Kamtschadale represents God under the figure of an iU- 
natured and arbitrary old marii Consult upon this subject a work 
entitled. Description des Peuples soumis a la Rtisste, and it will be 
found that the nicture is not overcharged. 
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gmce so many men deceive themselves^ what individual 
shall dare say, I am not mistaken ? Begin, then, by be- 
ing indulgent respecting ^our disputes and dissentions, 
Let us all seek truth, as if none of us had possession of 
it. The opinions which to this day have governed the 
earth, produced by chance, disseminated in obscurity, 
admitted without discussion, credited from a love of 
novelty and imitation, have in a manner clandestinely 
usurped their empire. It is time, if they are foimded 
in reality, to give them the solemn stamp of certainty, 
and to legitimate their existence. Let us this day cite 
them to a common and general examination ; let each 
make known his creed ; let the united assembly be the 
judge, and let us acknowledge that to be the only true 
one, which is proper for the whole human race.' 

Then, in order of position, the first standard at the 
left being desired to speak : *' there can be no doubt,'' 
said they, " that ours is the only true and infaUible doc- 
trine. In the first place, it is revealed by God himself." 

'* So also is ours," exclaimed all the other standards, 
" and there can be no room for doubt." 

*^ But it is at least necessary to explain it," said the 
legislators, '* for it is impossible for us to believe any 
thing of which we are ignorant." 

•' Our doctrine," resumed the first standard, " is 
proved by numerous facts, by a crowd of miracles, by 
resurrections from the dead, by torrents suddenly dried 
up, mountains removed from their situations, &c." 

" We also," cried the rest, " are in possession of 
miracles without number ;" and each began to recite 
the most incredible things. 

" Their miracles," replied the first standard, ** are 
imaginary, or the prestiges of the evil spirit who has 
deluded them," 

To this it was answered by the others : " they are 
yours, on the contrary, that are imaginary ;" and each 
speaking of himself, added : " ours are the only true 
ones, all other miracles are false." 

"Have you living witnesses of their truth?** the 
legislators asked. 

" No," they universally answered : " they are ancient 
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facts of which the witnesses are dead, hut these facts 
are recorded." 

** Be it 80," replied the legislators, " but as they con- 
tradict each other, who shall reconcile them ?" 

'* Just arbiters !" cried one of the standards, ^' as a 
proof that our witnesses have seen the truth, they died 
in confirmation of it ; and our creed is sealed with the 
blood of martyrs." 

'* So also is ours," exclaimed the rest : '^ we have 
thousands of martyrs, who have died in the most 
agonizing tortures, without, in a single instance, ab- 
juring the truth." And the Christians of every sect, 
the Mussulmans, the Indians, the Japanese, recounted 
endless legends of confessors, martyrs, penitents, &c. 

One of these parties bavins denied the martyrology 
of the others : ** we are ready," cried they, " to die 
ourselves to prove the infallibility of our creed." 

Instantly a crowd of men, of every sect and of every 
religion, presented themselves to endure whatever 
torments might be inflicted on them ; and numbers of 
them began to tear their arms, and to beat their heads 
and their breasts, without discovering any symptom of 
pain. 

But the legislators putting a stop to this violence : " O 
men !" said they to them, '* hear with composure the 
words we address to you. If you die to prove that two 
and two make four, will this truth gain additional con- 
firmation by your death ?" 

" No," was the general answer. 

" If you die to prove they are five, will this make 
them five V* 

" No," they again replied. 

" What, then, does your persuasion prove, since it 
makes no alteration in the existence of things ? Truth 
is one ; your opinions are various ; many of you must 
therefore be mistaken. And since man, as is evident, 
can persuade himself of error, how can his persuasion 
be regarded as the demonstration of evidence ? Since 
error has its martyrs, what is the signet of truth ? Since 
the evil spirit works miracles, what is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the divinity? Beside, why £is uni- 
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form resort to incomplete and insufficient miracles? 
Why not rather, instead of these violations of nature, 
change the opinions of rational beings ? Why murder 
and terrify men, instead of enlightening and instructing 
them ? 

" O credulous mortals ! and obstinate in your credu- 
lity ! as we are none of us certain of what passed yester- 
day, of what is passing this very day before our eyes, 
how can we swear to the truth of what happened two 
thousand years ago ? Weak, and at the same time proud 
beings! the laws of nature are immutable and pro- 
found, our understandings full of illusion and frivolity, 
and yet we would decide upon and comprehend every 
thing. But in reality it is easier for the whole human 
race to fall into error, than an atom of the universe to 
change its nature." 

" Well then," said one of the doctors, " let us leave 
the evidence of facts, since such evidence is equivocal, 
and let us attend to the proofs of reason, and the in- 
trinsic merit of the doctrine itself." 

An Iman of the law of Mahomet, with a look of con- 
fidence, then advanced in the sand, and having turned 
himself towards Mecca, and uttered with emphasis his 
confession of faith : " Let God be praised !" said he, in 
a grave and authoritative voice ; " the light shines in all 
its splendour, and the truth has no need of examina- 
tion." Then exhibiting the Koran : " behold the light 
and the truth in their genuine colours ! In this book 
every doubt is removed ; it will conduct the blind man 
safely, who shall receive without discussion the divine 
word, given to the prophet to save the simple and con- 
found the wise. God hath appointed Mahomet to be 
his minister upon earth; he has delivered up the 
world to him, that he might subdue by his sword such 
as refuse to believe in his law. Infidels dispute his 
authority, and resist the truth : their obduracy pro- 
ceeds from God, who has hardened their hearts that he 
might inflict upon them the most dreadful chastise- 
ments."* 

* This passage contains the sense and nearly the very words 
of the first chapter of the Koran ; and the reader will observe in 

H 
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Here a violent munniir from all sides intemipted tbe 
Iman. " What man is this," cried every group, " who 
tiius gratuitously commits outrage? By what risht 
does he pretend, as conqueror and tyrant, to impose his 
creed on mankind ? Has not God created us as well as 
him with eyes, understanding, and reason ? Have we 
not an equal right to make use of them in detrrmining 
what we ought to reject, and what to believe '^ If he 
have the ligbt to attack, have not we the right to de- 
fend ourselves ? If he be content to believe without 
examination, are we therefore not to employ our reason 
in the choice of our creed ? 

''And what is this splendid doctrine which fears the 
light 7 What this apostle of a God of clemency who 
preaches only carnage and murder ? What this God 
of justice who punishes a blindness which himself haa 
caused ? If violence and persecution are the arguments 
of truth, mildness, and charity ; must they be the in- 
dices of falsehood ?" 

A man advancing from the next group, then said to 
the Iman : '' admitting that Mahomet is the apostle of 
the better doctrine, the prophet of the true religion, 
condescend to tell us, in practising this doctrine, whom 
we are to follow, his son-in-law All, or his vicars Omar 
and Aboubekre ?*'* 

At the mention of these names, a terrible schism 
arose among the Mussulmans. The partisans of Omar 
and of Ali, treating each other as heretics and blas- 
phemers, were equally lavish of execrations. The 
dispute even became so violent, that it was necessary 
for the neighbouring groups to interpose to prevent 
their coming to blows. 

Some degree of tranquillity being at length restored, 
the legislators said to the Imans : '' you see what are 
the consequences which result from your principles ! 

general, that, in the pictures that follow, the writer has endea- 
voured to give aa accurately as possible the letter and spiiit of 
the opinions of each party. 

* His son'in-lavf, Alif or hit vicars Omar and Aboubekre. These 
are the two grand parties into which the Mussulmans are divided. 
The Turks have embraced the second, the Persians the first. 
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were they carried into practice, you would by your 
enmity destroy each other till not an individual would 
remain : and is it not the first law of God, that man 
should live ?'' Then addressing themselves to the 
other groups : '^ this spirit of intolerance and exclu- 
sion," said they, '^ is doubtless shocking to every idea 
of justice, and destroys die whole basis of morals and 
society : shall we not,.however, before we entirely reject 
this code, agree to hear some of its dogmas recited, that 
we may not decide from forms only, without having 
investigated the religion itself?*' 

The groups having consented to the proposal, the 
Iman began to explain to them how God, who before 
time had spoken to the nations sunk in idolatry by 
twenty-four thousand prophets, had at length sent the 
last, the extract and perfection of all the rest, Mahomet, 
in whom was vested the salvation of peace : he informed 
them that to prevent the word of truth from being any 
more perverted by infidels, the divine clemency had 
written with its own fingers the chapters of the Koran ; 
and that the Koran, by virtue of its character of the word 
of God, was, like its author, uncreated and eternal. He 
proceeded to explain to them the dogmas of Islamism ; 
that this book had been transmitted from heaven leaf 
by leaf in twenty-four thousand miraculous visions of 
the angel Gabriel ; that the angel announced his ap- 
proach by a small still knocking, which threw the pro- 
phet into a cold sweat ; that Mahomet had in one night 
traversed ninety heavens, mounted upon the animal 
called Borak, one-half woman and one-half horse ; that 
being endowed with the gift of miracles, he walked in 
the simshine unattended by a shadow, caused with a 
single word trees already withered to resume their ver- 
dure, filled the wells and the cisterns with water, and 
cut in two equal parts the body of the moon ; that 
authorized by a commission from heaven, he had propa- 
gated, sword in hand, a religion the most worthy of 
God for its sublimity, the most suitable to man for the 
simplicity of its injunctions, consisting indeed only of 
eight or ten principal doctrines, such as the imity of 
God ; the authority of Mahomet the only prophet of 

H 2 . . 
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God ; our duty to pray five times in a day ; to fast one 
month in the year ; to repair to Mecca once at least in 
our hves ; to pay the tenth of all that we possess ; to 
drink no wine, to eat no pork, and to make war upon 
the infidels:* upon which conditions every Mussul- 
man, heing himself an apostle and a martyr, should 
enjoy in this life a thousand blessings, and in the world 
to come, after a solemn trial, his soul being weighed in 
the balance of good works, his absolution pronounced 
by the two black angels, and his progress performed over 
the bridge that crosses the infernal pit, as narrow as a 
hair and keen as a razor, should be received in the seat 
of delights, bathed m rivers of milk and honey, embalmed 
in the perfiimes of India and Arabia, and live in unin- 
terrupted commerce with those chaste females, the 
celestial Houris, who present a perpetually renewed 
virginity to the elect, who preserve a perpetual vigour. 
An involuntary smile was visible in the countenance 
of every one at this relation ; and the various groups, 
reasoning upon these articles of belief, unanimously 
said : " Is it possible for reasonable beings to have faith 
in such reveries ? Might one not suppose that a chapter 
had just been read to us from the Thottsand and One 
Nights r 

A Samoiede advancing in the sand then said : " the 
paradise of Mahomet is in my opinion excellent : but 
one of the means of obtaining it puzzles me extremely. 
If, as this prophet ordains, it is necessary to abstain 
from meat and drink between the rising and setting of 
the sun, how in our country is such a fast practicable, 
where the sun continues above the horizon for six 
months together ?" 

To vindicate the honour of their prophet, the Mus- 
sulman doctors denied the possibility of this ; but a 
hundred people bearing testimony to the fact, the infal- 
libility of Mahomet sustained a violent shock. 

♦ To make war upon infidels. Whatever the advocates for 
the philosophy and civilization of thd Turks may assert, to make 
war upon infidels is considered by them as an obligatory precept 
and an act of religion. See BeUxnd de Relig* Moham, 
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*^ It is ^inglLlar/' said a European, ** that God should 
continuaHj have revealed what was going on in heaven, 
without ever having informed us of what passes upon 
earth." 

" Their pilgrimage," said an American, " is tome an 
insuperable dilEculty. For let us suppose a generation 
to be twenty- five years, and the number of males existing 
on the dobe to be a hundred millions : in this case, each 
being oohged to travel to Mecca once during his life, 
there would be annually engaged in the pilgrimage four 
millions of men ; and as it would be impracticable for 
them to return in the same year, the number would be 
doubled, or in other words, would amount to eight 
millions. Where are provisions, accommodation, water, 
and vessels to be found for this universal procession ? 
What numerous miracles would it not be necessary to 
work !" 

" The proof," said a CathoUc divine, " that the reli- 
gion of Mahomet is not a revealed religion, is, that the 
majority of ideas upon which it is founded existed for a 
long time before it, and that it is nothing more than a 
confused mixture formed out of the truths of our holy 
rehgion and that of the Jews, which an ambitious man 
has made serve his projects of dominion, and his worldly 
views. Turn over the pages of his book ; you will see 
little else than the histories of the Old and New Testa* 
ment travestied into the most absurd tales, and the rest 
a tissue of vague and contradictory declamation, and 
ridiculous or dangerous precepts. Analyze the spirit 
of these precepts, and the conduct of their apostle : you 
will find a subtle and daring character, which to arrive 
at its end, works, it is true, with admirable skiU upon 
the passions of those whom it wishes to govern. It 
addresses itself to simple and credulous men, and it tells 
them of prodigies ; they are ignorant and jealous, and 
it flatters their vanity by despising science ; they are 

Eoor and rapacious, and it excites their avidity by the 
ope of plunder ; having nothing at first to give them 
m earth, it creates treasures in heaven ; it makes them 
f>ng for death, as the supreme blessing ; the dastardly 
i^threatens with heU ; to the brave it promises 
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the weak it starengtheiM by the principle of &ta!Ut j ; in 
short, it prodaces the attachment it requires, by every 
allurement of the senses, and the fascination of all the 
passions. 

'' How different is the character of the Christian doc- 
trine ! and how much does its empire established on the 
wreck of every natural inclination and the extinction 
of all the passions, prove its celestial origin ! How 
forcibly does its mild and compassionate morality attest 
its emanation from the divinity ! Many of its dogmas, 
it is true, are beyond the reach of human understanding, 
and impose on reason a respectful silence ; but this very 
circumstance (he more fully confirms its revelation, since 
the faculties of men could never have invented such 
sublime mysteries." Then, with the Bible in one hand, 
and the four Evangelists in the other, the doctor began 
to relate that in the beginning, God (after having passed 
an eternity without doing any thing), conceived at length 
the design (without apparent motive) of forming the 
world out of nothing : that having in six days created 
the whole universe, he found himself tired on the 
seventh : that having placed the first pair of human 
beings in a delightful garden to make them completely 
happy, he nevertheless forbade them to taste of the fruit 
of one tree which he planted within their reach : that 
these first parents having yielded to temptation, all their 
race (as yet unborn), were condemned to suffer the 
penalty of a fault which they had no share in com- 
mitting : that after permitting the human species to 
damn themselves for four or five thousand years, this 
God of compassion ordered his well-beloved son engen- 
dered without a mother, and of the same age as himself^ 
to descend upon the earth in order to be put to death, 
and this for the salvation of mankind, the msyority of 
whom have nevertheless continued in the road to sin and 
damnation; that to remedy this inconvenience, this 
God, the son of a womao, who was at once a mother 
and a virgin, after having died and risen again, com- 
mences a new existence every day, and under the form 
of a morsel of dough is multiplied a thousand fold at the 
pleasure of the basest of mankind.'' Having explainer 
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these dogmas, he was going on to treat of the doctrine 
of the sacraments, of absolution and anathema, of the 
means of purifying men from crimes of every sort with 
a drop of water and the muttering of half a dozen 
words ; but he had no sooner pronounced the names of 
indulgence, papal prerogative, sufficient ^ace and effec- 
tual grace, than he was interrupted by a Uiousand voices 
at once. It is a horrid corruption, cried the Lutherans, 
to pretend to sell for money the pardon of sin ; it is 
contrary to the sense of the gospel, said the Calviiiists, 
to talk of the real presence in the Sacrament. The pope, 
exclaimed the Jansenists, has no power to decide upon 
any thing without a council. Thirty sects at once mu- 
tually accused each other of heresy and blasphemy, 
and their voices were so confused that it was no longer 
possible to distinguish a word they uttered. 

After some time, silence being at length restored, the 
Mussulmans said to the legislators : ** Since you have 
rejected our doctrine as containing things incredible, 
can you possibly admit that of the Christians, which is 
still more contrary to justice and common sense ? An 
immaterial and infinite God to transform himself into 
a man ! To have a son as old as himself ! This God- 
man to become bvead, which is eaten and undergoes 
digestion ! What absurdities have we equal to these ? 
Is it to these men belongs the exclusive right of exact- 
ing a blind obedience? And will you accord to them 
privileges of faith, to our detriment?" 

Some savage tribes then advanced ; " What," said 
they, ^' because a man and a woman ate an apple six 
thousand years ago, is the whole human race to be in- 
volved in damnation? And do you call God just? 
What tyrant ever made the children responsible for the 
tins of their fathers ? How can one man answer for the 
actions of another? Would not this be overthrowing 
every principle of equity and reason?" 

" Where," exclaimed others, " are the witnesses and 
proofs of all these pretended facts? It is impossible to 
receive them without evidence. The most tnvial action 
in a court of judicature requires two witnesses, and are 
we to believe all this upon mere tradition and hearsay?" 
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A Jewish Babbin then addressing the assembly, said: 
'^for the general facts we are indeed sureties; but as to 
the form and application of those facts, the case is dif- 
ferent, and the Christians are here condemned out of 
their own mouth. They cannot deny that we are the 
stock from which they are descended, the trunk upon 
which they have been grafted ; from whence it follows 
by an inevitable dilemma, that either our law is from 
God, and then theirs is a heresy, since it differs from 
ours : or our law is not from God, and then whatever 
proves its falsehood is destructive of theirs." 

"But there is a proper line of distinction," said the 
Christian, " to which it is necessary to attend. Your 
law is of God as typical and preparative, not as final 
and absolute ; you are but the image, of which we are 
the reality." 

"We are not ignorant," replied the Rabbin, that 
such are your pretensions ; but they are perfectly sup- 
positious and false. Your system rests entirely on mys- 
tical,* visionary, and allegorical interpretations. You 
pei;vert the letter of our books, substitute continually 
for the true sense of a passage the most chimerical ideas, 
and find in them whatever is agreeable to your fancy, 
just as a roving imagination discovers figures in the 
clouds. You have thus imagined a spiritual Messiah, 
where our prophets speak only of a political king. You 
have interpreted into a redemption of the human race, 
what refers solely to the re-establishment of our nation. 
Your pretended conception of the virgui is derived 
from a phrase which you have wrested from its true 
meaning. You construe every thing as you please. 
You even find in our books your doctrine of the Trinity, 
though they contain not the most indirect allusion to it, 
and though the idea was an invention of profane nations, 

* Your system rests entirely on mystical interpretations. When 
we read the fathers of the church, and see upon ivhat arguments 
they haye built the edifice of religion, we are inexpressibly as- 
tonished with their credulity, or their knavery ; but allegory was 
the rage of that period ; the Pagans employed it to explain the 
actions of their gods, and the Christians acted in the same s^rii 
when they employed it after their fashion. 
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and admitted into your code, together with a multitude 
of other opinions of every worship and sect of which 
it is composed, during the chaos and anarchy of the 
three first ages." 

At these words, transported with indignation, and 
crying out sacrilege ! blasphemy ! the Christian doctors 
were disposed to lay violent hands upon the Jew : and 
a motley group of monks, some in black, some in white, 
advancing with a standard on which jpincersy a gridiron 
and a funeral pile ^ and the words, Jtistice, chariti/y and 
mercy, were painted,* exclaimed : "it is proper to 
make an example of this impious heretic, and to bum 
him alive for the glory of God !" And already they 
had pictured to their imaginations the scene of torture, 
when the Mussulmans in a tone of irony said to them ; 
" such is the religion of peace whose humble and hu- 
mane spirit you have so loudly vaunted ! Such that 
evangelical charity which combats incredulity with no 
other weapon than mildness, and opposes only patience 
to injuries ! Hypocrites, it is thus you deceive nations ! 
It is in this manner you have propagated your destruc- 
tive errors ! When weak, you have preached liberty, 
toleration, and peace; when power nas been in your 
hands, you have practised violence and persecution!" — 
And they were beginning to recite the wars and mur- 
ders of Christianity, when the legislators, demanding 
silence, assuaged for a while the discord. 

" It is not," replied the monks in a tone of affected 
mildness and humility, "ourselves that we would 
avenge, we are desirous only of defending the cause 
and glory of God." 

" And what right have you," said the Imans, " to 
constitute yourselves his representatives more than we ? 
Have you privileges that we are not favoured with ? 
Are you bemgs of a different nature from us?" 

" To take upon ourselves to defend God, is to insult 
his wisdom and power," said another ^oup. " Does 
he not know better than mortals what is becoming his 
dignity ?" 

* This description answers exactly to the colours of the inqui- 
sition of Spanish Jacobins. 
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*^ Certainly/' rejoined the monks ; ^' but his wayg 
are secret." 

^^You^ however/' said the Babbins, ''will always 
find the difficulty insuperable of proving that you enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of conoiprehending them." And 
the Jews, proud of having their cause supported, fondly 
pleased themselves with ue idea that their books would 
oe triumphant ; when the Mobed * of the Parses begged 
leave to speak. 

<< We have heard/' said he to the legLslators, " the 
account of the Jews and Christians respecting the origin 
of the world, and though they have introduced various 
corruptions, they have related a number of facts which 
our religion admits; but we deny that they are to be 
attributed to the Hebrew legislator. It was not he who 
made known to mankind these subhme dogmas, these 
celestial events : it was not to him that God revealed 
them, but to our holy prophet Zoroaster ; and proofs 
of this are to be found in the very books in question. 
If vou examine with attention the detail of laws, of 
rights, and of precepts established by Moses, you will 
no where find tne most tacit indication of what consti- 
tutes at present the basis of the Jewish and Christian 
theology. You will perceive no trace either of the im- 
mortality of the soul, or a life to come, or hell, or para- 
dise, or the revolt of the principal angel, author of all 
the evils which have afflicted the human race, &c. 
These ideas were unknown to Moses, and this appears 
from indisputable evidence, since it was not till four 
hundred years after him that diey were first promul- 
gated by Zoroaster in Asia."! 

The Mobed added, addressing; himself to theBabbins : 
*^ it was not till this epocha, till after the age of your 
first kings, that these ideas appeared in your writings : 
and then their appearance was furtive and gradual, 

* High priest. 

t It was not till four hundred years after. See the Chrono* 
logy of the Twelve Ages, in which I conceiye myself to ikSTB 
clearly proved that Moees lived about 1400 years before Jesus 
Christ, and Zoroaster about a tiiousand. 
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according as there grew up a political relation between 
your anceitors and ours. It was particularly at the 
period when, conquered and dispersed by the kings of 
Nineveh and Bal^lon, your progenitors resorted to the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and resided in 
our country for three successive generations, that they 
imbibed our manners and opinions, which before they 
bad regarded with arersion, as contrary to their law. 
When our king, Cyrus, had delivered them from 
slavery, they felt attach^ to us from sentiments of 
gratitude ; they became our disciples and imitators, 
and introduced our peculiw doctrine into the corrected 
publication of their sacred books :* for your Genesis 
in particular was never the work of Moses, but a com^ 
pilation digested after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, and containing in it the Chaldean opinions 
respecting the origin of the world. 

* In the correcttd ptiblication of their sacred books. In the first 
periods of tlie Christian Chnrch, not only the most learned of those 
who haye since been denominated heretics, but many of the oitho- 
<loK, conceiyed Moses to haye written neither the law nor the 
Pentateuch, but that the work was a compilation made by the 
elders of the people and the seyenty, who, after the death of 
Moses, collected his scattered ordinances, and mixed with them 
things that were extraneous : similar to what happened as to the 
Koran of Mahomet. See X^et Ckmentmea, Homel. 2. sect. 51. 
and Homel. 3. sect 42. 

Modem critics, more enlightened or more attentiye than the 
ancients, haye found, in Genesis in particular, marks of its haying 
been composed on the return from ^e captiyity ; but the principal 
proofs haye escaped them. These 1 mean to exhibit in an analysis 
of the book of Genesis, in whidi I sliall demonstrate &at the tenth 
chapter, among others, which treats of the pretended generations 
of the man called Noah, is a real geographical picture of the world, 
as it was known to the Hebrews at the epoch of the oaptiyit^, 
which was bounded by Greece or Hellas at the West, mount 
Oauoasus at the North, Persia at the East, and Arabia and Upper 
Egypt at the South. All the pretended personages from Adam 
to Abraham or his father Terah, are mythological beings, stars, 
constellations, countries. Adam is Bootes; Noah, is Osyris; 
Xisathms Janus, Saturn : that is to say, Capricorn, or the celes- 
tial genius that opened the year. The Alexandrian Chronicle 
says expressly, page 85, that Nimrod was supposed by the Per- 
sians to be their first king as haying inyented the art of hunting, 
tmA that he was translated into heayen, where he appears under 
the name of Orion. 
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" At first the pure followers of the law, opposing to 
the emigrants the letter of the text and the absolute 
silence of the prophet, endeavoured to overpower these 
innovations; out they ultimately prevailed, and our 
doctrines, modified according to your ideas, gave rise 
to a new sect. You expected a king, the restorer of 
your political independence ; we announced a God, the 
regenerator of the world, and the saviour of mankind.- 
These ideas blended together, constituted the tenets of 
the Essenians, and through them became the basis of 
Christianity. Jews, Christians, Mahometans, however 
lofty may be your pretensions, you are, in your spiritual 
and immaterial system, only ihe blundering followers 
of Zoroaster!" 

Having thus conmienced his discourse, the Mobed 
went on to the detail of his religion ; and supporting 
his sentiments by quotations from the Zadder and the 
Zendavesta, he recounted in the same order as they are 
fotmd in the book of Genesis, the creation of the world 
in six gahans ;* the formation of a first man and a 
first woman in a peculiar and celestial habitation, under 

* Creation of the world in six fohans, or periods, or into six 
gahan-barSf that is, six periods of time. These periods are what 
Zoroaster calls the thousands of God, or of lig)it, meaning the six 
summer months. In the first, say the Persians, God created 
(arranged in order) the heayeng ; in the second, the waters ; in the 
third, the earth ; in the fourth, trees ; in the fifth, animals ; and in 
the sixth, man : corresponding with the account in Genesis. For 
particulars, see Hf/de, ch. 9. and Henry Lord, ch. 2. On the re- 
ligion of the ancient Persians. It is remarkable, that the same 
tradition is found in the sacred books of the Etrurians, which re- 
late, " that the Fabricator of all things had comprised the dura- 
tion of his work in a period of twelve thousand years, which period 
was distributed to the twelve houses of the sun.'* In the first 
thousand, God made heaven and earth ; in the second, the firma- 
ment; in the third, the sea and tbe waters; in the fourth, the 
sun, moon, and stars ; in the fifth, the soul of animals, birds, and 
reptiles; in the sixth, man. See Suidas, at the word Tyrrhma; 
which shows first, the identity of their theological and astrological 
opinions ; and secondly, the identity, or rather confusion of ideas, 
between absolute and systematical creation; that is, the periods 
assigned for renewing the face of nature, which were at first the 
period of the year, and afterwards periods of 60, of 600, of 25,000, 
of 36,000, and of 432,000 years. 
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tlie reign of perfect good : the introduction of evil into 
the world by the great lizard, the emblem of Ahrimanes ; 
the revolt and combat of this maleficent genius of 
darkness, against Ormuz the benevolent God of light ; 
the distribution of angels into white and black, good 
and ill ; their hierarchy consisting of cherubim, sera- 
phim, thrones, dominions, &c. ; the end of the world at 
tlie close of six thousand years ; the coming of the 
Lamb, the regenerator of nature ; the new world ; the 
life to come in an abode of felicity or anguish ; the 
passage of souls over the bridge of die abyss ; the cele- 
bration of the mysteries of Mithra ; the unleavened 
bread that is set apart for the initiated : the baptism of 
new-bom children ; extreme unction and auricular con- 
fession ; * in a word, he repeated so many articles 
analogous to those of the three preceding religions, 
that his discourse seemed to be a commentary or a 
continuation of the Koran or the Apocalypse. 

But the Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan doctors 
excepted to this detail, and treating the Parses as idola- 
trous worshippers of fire, charged them with falsehood, 
invention, and alteration of facts. A violent dispute then 
arose respecting the dates of events, their order and 



* Auricular confession, S^g. The modem Parses and the 
ancient Mithriacs, "who are the same sect, obserre all the Christian 
sacraments, even the laying on of hands, in confirmation. " The 
priest of Mithra," says Tertullian, (de Proescriptione, c. 40,) 
"promises absolution from sin on confession and baptism; and, 
if I rightly remember, Mithra marks the soldiers in the forehead 
(with the chrism, called in Egyptian Kbuphi ;) he celebrates the 
sacrifice of bread, which is the resurrection, and presents the 
crown to his followers, menacing them at the same time with the 
sword, &c." 

In these mysteries they tried the courage of the initiated with a 
thousand terrors, presenting fire to his face, a sword to his breast, 
&c. ; they also offered him a crown which he refused, saving, God 
is my crown : and this crown is to be seen in the celestial sphere 
by the side of Bootes. The personages in these mysteries were 
distinguished by the names of the animal constellations. The 
ceremony of mass is nothing more than an imitation of these 
mysteries and those of Eleusis. The benediction the Lord he 
with you, is a literal translation of the formular of admission 
eh&n-kf am, p'Ok, bee Beausob, Hist, du Manicheisme, yol. IL 
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saccesion^ respecting the origin of opinions, their trans* 
mission from one people to another, the authenticity of 
the hooks which establish them, the epocha when these 
books were composed, the character of their compilers,, 
the value of their testimony ; and the various parties 
proving, each against the rest, contradictions, improba- 
bilities, and the counterfeit nature of their books, ac- 
cused one another of having founded their creed upon 
popular rumours, upon vague traditions, upon absurd 
fables, invented by foUy, and admitted without exami* 
nation by unknown, ignorant, or partial writers, at 
doubtful periods, az^ different from those to which 
their partizans referred them. 

A loud rumour was now excited under the standards 
of the various Indian sects ; and the Bramins, entering 
their protest against the claims of the Jews and the 
Parses, said : *' what are these upstart and almost un- 
known people, who thus arrogantly consider themselves 
as the founders of nations, and the depositories of the 
sacred archives ? To hear their calculations of five or 
six thousand years, one would suppose that the world 
was but of yesterday, whereas our monuments prove a 
duration of many thousand centuries. And in what 
respect are their books preferable to ours ? Are then 
the Vedes, the Chastres, the Pourans,* inferior to the 
Bible, the Zendavesta, the Zadder? Is not the tes- 

♦ The Vedes, the Chastres, and the Pourans. These are the 
sacred yolumes of the Hindoos ; they are sometimes written Fe- 
dams, Pouranams, Chastrans, because the Hindoos, like the Per- 
sians, are accustomed to give a nasal sound to the terminations of 
their words, which we represent by the affixes on and an, and the 
Portugaese by the affixes om and am. Many of these books have 
been translated, thanks to the liberal spirit of Mr. Hastings, who 
has founded at Calcutta a literary society and a printing press. 
At the same time, however, that we express our gratitude to this 
society, we must be permitted to complain of its exclusive spirit, 
the number of copies printed of each book being such as it is im- 
possible to purchase them even in England ; they are wholly in the 
hands of the East India proprietors. Scarcely even is the Asiatic 
Miscellany known in Europe, and a man must be very learned ia 
oriental antiquity before he so much as hears of the Jones's, the 
Wilkins's and the Halhed's, &c. As to the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, all that are yet in our hands are the Bhagyat Geeta, tke 
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tiniony of our progenitors and our Gods, of equal value 
with tibat of tbe Sods and progenitors of the western 
world ? Oh ! were we permitted to reveal to profane 
men the mysteries of our religion ! Did not a sacred 
veil justly hide our doctrine from every eye !" 

The Bramins suddenly observing a profound silence ; 
" how," said the legislators, ** can we admit your doc- 
trine, if you refose to make it known ? How could its 
first authors propagate it, when, having sole possession 
of it, they regarded even their own people as profane ? 
Has heaven revealed it, that it might be kept a secret? 

The Bramins however persisted in their silence ; and 
a European at this moment ofPering to speak, remarked, 
Ihat their secrecy was at present an empty form, that 
their sacred books were divulged and their doctrine 
explained: he accordingly undertook to recapitidate 
its several articles. 

Beginning with an abstract of the four Vedes, the 
twenty-eight Pourans, and the five or six Chastres, he 
xecounted how an immaterial, infinite, eternal, and 
round Being, after having passed an unlimited portion 
of time in self contemplation, desirous at length of 
manifesting himself, separated the ^su^ulties of male and 
female which were in him, and operated an act of gene- 
ration of which the Lingam remains the emblem : how 
from this first act were bom three divine powers, of the 
names of Brama, Bichen or Yichenou, and Chib or 
Chiven,* the first deputed to create, the second to 
preserve, the third to destroy or change the form of 

Ezonr-Vedam, tlie Bagayadam, and certain fragments of the Chas- 
tres printed at the end of the Bhagvat Geeta. These books are in 
Hindostan what the Old and New Testament are in Christendom, 
the Koran in Turkey, the Zadder and the Zendayesta among the 
Parses, &c. When I haye taken an extensive sunrey of their con- 
tents, I haye sometimes asked myself, what would be the loss to 
the human race if a new Omar condemned them to the flames f 
and unable to discoyer any mischief that would ensue, I call the 
imaginary chest that contains tiiem, the box of Pandora. 

* Brama^ Bichen or Vichenou^ Chib or Chiven. 

These names are differently pronoimced according to the differ- 
ent dialects ; thus they say Birmah, Bremmahf Brouma^ Biehm 
has been turned into Vichen by the easy exchange of JB for a Vp 
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the universe. He then detailed the history of their 
exploits and adventures, and related how Brama, proud 
of having created the world and the eight Bobouns (or 
spheres) of probation, and of being preferred to his equal 
Uhib, this pride occasioned between them a combat, in 
which the globes or celestial orbits were broken to 
pieces, as if they had been a basket of eggs : how 
Brama, overcome in this contest, was reduced to serve 
as a pedestal to Chib, metamorphosed into the Lingam : 
how Vichenou, the preserver of the universe, had in the 
discharge of his function, assumed nine animal mortal 
forms ; how under the first, that of a fish, he saved from 
the universal deluge a family by whom the earth was 
re-peopled ; afterwards, in the shape of a tortoise,* 
drew from the sea of milk the mountain Mandreguiri 
(the Pole) ; then, imder that of a boar, tore the entrails 
of the giant Errenniachessen, by whom the earth had 
been sunk in the abyss of DJole, from which he deli- 
vered it ; how he became incarnate under the form of 
the Black Shepherd, and bearing the name of Chris-en 
rescued the world from the venomous serpent Caleng- 
ham, whose head he crushed after having himself 
received a wound in his heel. 

Passing to the historv of the secondary genii, he un- 
folded to the assembly how the Eternal, for the display 
of his glory, had created divers orders of angels, 
whose office it was to sing his praises and direct the 
universe : that a part of these angels had revolted under 
the conduct of an ambitious chief, who wished to usurp 
the power of God, and take the reins of government 
into his own hands : that God precipitated them into a 
world of darkness as a pmiishment for their misdeeds : 

and into Vichenou by means of a grammatical affix. In the same 
manner Chib, which is synonymous with Satan, and signifies 
adrersary, is frequently written Chib-a and Chiv-en; he is called 
also Roudcr and Routr^en, that is the destroyer. 

* In the shape of a tortoise. This is the constellation testuedo 
or the lyre, which was at first a tortoise, on account of its slow 
motion round the Pole ; then a lyre, because it is the shell of this 
reptile on which the strings of the lyre are mounted. See an ex- 
cellent memoir of Jf. Dupuis,aur V Origine des Constellations, in 4to. 
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that, at last, touched with compassion, be consented to^ 
withdraw them from thence, and to receive them again 
into favour, after previously subjecting them to a lon^ 
state of probation : that for this purpose, having created 
fifteen orbits or regions of planets, and bodies to inhabit 
them, he obliged these rebellious angels to undergo 
•eighty-seven transmigrations : that the souls thus puri- 
fied, returned to their primitive source, to the ocean 
of life from which they had emanated ; that as all living 
beings contained a portion of this universal soul, it was 
an act of great criminality to deprive them of it. He 
was proceeding to develope the rites and ceremonies 
of this religion, when speaking of offerings and hba- 
tions of milk and butter to Gods of wood and of brass, 
he was interrupted by a universal murmur mixed with 
loud bursts of laughter. 

Each of the different groups reasoned in its own par- 
ticular manner respecting this system. **They are 
idolaters,*' said the Mussulmans, **it is our duty to 
exterminate them." — " They are mad," said the follow- 
ers of Confucius, " it is our duty to cure them." — 
** What absurd Gods," cried the rest, a set of fat mon- 
keys begrimed with smoke, whom they wash like 
children in clouts, and from whom they drive away the 
flies, lured by the taste of honey, who would otherwise 
defile them with their excrements !" 

At these words, a Bramin, bursting with indignation, 
exclaimed : ** these are inscrutable mysteries, the pro- 
found emblems of truth, which you are not worthy to 
know." 

** And how comes it," replied a Lama of Thibet, 
** that you are more worthy than we? It is because you 
pretend to be sprung from the head of Brama, while 
the rest of mankind derive their origin from the less 
noble parts of his body ? If you would support the fable 
of your origin, and the vain distinctions of your casts, 
prove that you are of a nature different from us: prove 
at least by historical testimony the allegories you main- 
tain ; nay, prove that you are really the authors of this 
system ; for on our part we are able to prove, if that 
were necessary, that you have only stolen and disfigured 

I 
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it; that you have borrowed the ancient Paganism <if 
the western world,* and blended it by an absurd conceit 
with the purely spiritual nature of our Gods, a nature 
which stoops not to address itself to the senses, and 
was wholly unknown to the world till the mission of 
Beddou." 

Instantly innumerable voices demanded to be inform, 
ed of this nature, and to hear of that God with whose 
very name the majority of them were unacquainted. 
In pursuance of this demand the Lama resumed : 

*' In the beginning," said he, "there was one God, 
self-existent, who passed through a whole eternity, 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own reflections, 
icre he determined to manifest those perfections to 
created beings, when he produced the matter of the 
world. The four elements, at their production, lay in 
a state of mingled confusion, till he breathed ^ipon the 
face of the waters,! and they immediately became an 
immense bubble, shaped like an egg, which whenjcom- 
plete became the vault or globe of the heavens in which 
the world is enclosed. No sooner were the earth 
and the bodies of animals produced, than God, the 

* That you Jiave horrowed the ancient Paganum ofihe Western 
World. All the ancient opinions of the Egyptian and Grecian 
theologians are to be found in India, and they appear to have 
been introduced, by means of the commerce of Arabia, and the 
vicinity of Persia, time immemorial. 

t Breathed upon the face of the waters. This cosmogony of 
the Lamas, the Bonzes, and even the Bramins, as Henry Lord 
asserts, is literally that of the ancient Egyptians. " The Egyp- 
tians," says Porphyry, " call Kneph, intelligence, or effi.cient cause 
of the universe. They relate that this God vomited an egg, from 
which was produced another God named Phtha or Vulcan, (ig- 
neous principle, or the sun,) and they add that this egg is the 
world." — Euseb. Prop. Evang, p. 115. 

" They represent,*' says the same author in another place, " the 
God Knephf or efficient cause, under the form of a man in deep 
blue (the colour of the sky), haying in his hand a sceptre, a belt 
round his body, and a small bonnet royal of light feathers on his 
head, to denote how very subtile and fugacious the idea of that 
being is." Upon which I shall observe, that Kneph in Hebrew 
signifies a wing, a feather, and that this colour of sky-blue is to be 
found in the majority of the Indian Gods, and is, under the name 
of Narayan, one of Uieir most distinguishing epithets. 
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source of motion, bestowed upon them as a living soul 
a portion of his substance. Thus the soul of every 
living thing, being only a fraction or separate part of 
the universal soul, no percipient being is liable to perish^ 
but merely changes its form and mould as it passes suc- 
cessively into different bodies. But of all the substan- 
tial forms, that of man is most pleasing to the divine 
being, as most resembling his uncreated perfections ; 
and man, when, by withdrawing himself from the com- 
merce of the senses, he becomes absorbed in the con- 
templation of his own nature, discovers the divinity 
that resides in it, and himself becomes worthy of the 
divinity. Thus is God incessantly rendering himself 
incarnate ; but his greatest and most solemn incarnation 
was three thousand years ago, in the province of Cassi- 
mere, under the name of F6t or Beddou, for the purpose 
of teaching the doctrine of self-denial and self-annihi- 
lation." The Lama proceeded to detail the history o£ 
!F6t, observing, that he had sprung from the right, 
intercostal of a virgin of the royal blood, who, when she 
became a mother, did not the less continue to be a vir- 
gin : that the king of the country, uneasy at his birth^ . 
was desirous to put him to death, and caused all the 
males who were born at the same period to be massacred : 
that being saved by shepherds, Beddou lived in the 
desert to the age of thirty years, at which time he 
opened his commission, preaching the doctrine of truth 
and casting out devils : that he performed a multitude 
of the most astonishing miracles, spent his life in fasting, 
and the severest mortifications, and at his death be- 
queathed to his disciples the volume in which the- 
principles of his religion are contained. The Lama 
then began to read — 

*' He that forsaketh his father and bis mother," says 
F6t, " to follow me, shall become a perfect Samanean 
(a heavenly being). 

" He that keepeth my precepts to the fourth degree 
of perfection, shall acquire the power of flying in the 
air, of moving earth and heaven, of protracting or 
shortening his life, and of rising again. 

^* The Samanean looks with contempt on riches, and 

I 2 
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makes use only of such things as are strictly necessary. 
He mortifies the flesh, subdues his passions, fixes his 
desires and affections on nothing terrestrial, meditates 
without ceasing upon my doctrine, endures injuries with 
patience, and bears no enmity against his neighbour, 

** Heaven and earth,'* says F6t, *' shall pass away; 
despise therefore your bodies which are composed of 
the four perishable elements, and think only of your 
immortal soul. 

** Hearken not to the suggestions of the flesh ; fear 
and sorrow are the produce of the passions : stifle the 
passions, and fear and sorrow will thus be destroyed. 

** Whosoever dies," says Fot, " without having re- 
ceived my doctrine, becomes again and again an inha- 
bitant of the earth till he shall have embraced it." 

The Lama was going on with his extracts, when. the 
Christians interrupting him, observed that this religion 
was an alteration of theirs ; that Fot was Jesus him- 
self disfigured ; and that the Lamas were nothing 
more than a degenerate sect of the Nestorians* and 
Manicbeans. 

But the Lama, . supported by all the Chamans, 

♦ That the Lamas were a degenerate sect of the Nestorians. 
This is asserted by our missionaries, and among others by Georgl 
in his unfinished work of the Thibetan alphabet : but if it can be 
proved that the Manicheans were bat plagiarists, and the ignorant 
echo of a doctrine that existed fifteen hundred years beforrf them, 
what becomes of the declarations of Georgi ? See upon this 
subject, Beausob. Hist, du Manicheisme. 

But the Lama demonstrated^ S^c. The eastern writers in general 

■ agree in placing the birth of Beddou 1027 years before Jesus Christ, 
>avhich makes him the cotemporary of Zoroaster, with whom, in my 

■ opinion, they confound him. It is certain that his doctrine notori- 
ously existed at that epoch : it is found entire in that of Orpheus, 
Pytliagoras, and the Indian gymnosophists. But the gymnoso- 
phists are cited at the time of Alexander as an ancient sect 
already divided into Brachmans and Samaneans. See Bardesanes 
en Saint Jerome Epitre a Jovicn. Pythagoras lived in the ninth 
century before Jesus Christ; see Chronology of the Twelve Ages; 
and Orpheus is of still greater antiquity. If, as is the case, the 
doctrine of Pythagoras and that of Orpheus are of Egyptian origin, 
that of Beddou goes back to the common source ; and in reality 
the Egyptian priests recite that Hermes as he was dying said, " I 
ha 76 hitherto lived an exile from my country, to which I now 
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Bonzes, Gonnis, Talapoins, of Siam, of Ceylon, of Ja* 
pan, and of China, demonstrated to the Christians, from, 
their own Theologians, that the doctrine of the Sama- 
neans was known through the east upwards of a thou- 
sand years before Christianity existea ; that their name 
was cited previous to the reign of Alexander ; and that 
that of Boutta or Beddou could be traced to a more 

return. Weep not for me, I ascend to the celestial abode, where 
each of you will follow in his turn : there God is : this life is only 
death.** Chalddiua in Titnaum, Such was the profession of 
faith of the Samaneans, the sectaries of Orpheus, and the Pytha- 
goreans. Farther, Hermes is no other than Beddou himself; for 
among the Indians, Chinese, Lamas, &c. the planet Mercury, and 
the corresponding day of the week (Wednesday,) bear the name of 
Beddou : and this accounts for his being placed in the rank of 
mythological beings, and discovers the illusion of his pretended 
existence as a man, since it is eyident that Mercury was not a 
human being, but the Genius or Decan, who, placed at the sum- 
mer solstice, opened the Egyptian year : hence his attributes taken 
from the constellation Sirius, and his name of Anubis, as well a» 
that of Esculapius, having the figuro of a man and the head of it 
dog : hence his serpent, which is the Hydra, emblem of the Nile 
(Hvdor, humidity); and from this serpent he seems to have, 
derived his name of Hermes, as BetMa (with a «oAtn,) in the orien- 
tal languages, signiiles serpent. Now Beddou and Hermes being 
the same names, it is manifest of what antiquity is the system 
ascribed to the former. As to the name of Samanean, it is pre- 
cisely that of Ckaman preseryed in Tartary, China, and India. 
The interpretation given to it is, a tnan of the ufoodt, a hermii mor^ 
iifying the fleshf such being the characteristic of this sect ; but its 
hteral meaning is celestial, (Sam&uui,) and explains the system of 
those who are called by it. This system is the same as that of the 
sectaries of Orpheus, of the Essenians, of the ancient Anchorets of 
Persia, and the whole Eastern country. See Porphyry de Abttit^. 
Animal, These celestial and penitent men, carried in India their 
insanity to such an extreme, as to wish not to touch the earth, 
and they accordingly lived in cages suspended to trees, where Uie 
people whose admiratitn was not less absurd, brought them pro- 
Tisions. During the night there were frequent robberies, rapes, 
and murders, and it was at length disooyered that they were 
committed by Uiose men, who, descending from their cages thus, 
indemnified themselves for their restraint during the day. The. 
Bramins, their rivals, embraced the opportunity of exterminating 
them ; and from that time their name in India has been syno- 
nimous with hypocrite. See Bist, de la Chine, in 5 vols. 4to. tL% 
the note page 50 ; Hitt de Hum, 8 vols. ; and Preface to thai 
SMOUT'Vedam, 
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remote antiquity than that of Jesus — *^ And now,*' said 
they, retorting upon the Christians^ " do you prove to 
ns that you are not yourselves degenerated Samaneans ; 
that the man whom you consider as the author of your 
sect is not F6t himself in a different form. Demon- 
strate his existence hy historical monuments of so 
remote a period as those which we have adduced ;* 
for as it appears to he founded on no authentic testi- 
mony, we absolutely deny its truth ; and we maintain, 
ithat youp gospels are taken from the books of the 
Mithriacs of Persia, and the Essenians of Syria, who 
-were themselves only reformed Samaneans. "f 

* Demonstrate his Existence, S^c. There are absolutely no 
other moDTiineiitfl of the existence of Jesus Christ as a human 
being, than a passage in Josephus, {Antiq. Jttd. lib. 18. c. 3.) a 
^single phrase in Tacitus, fAnnal. lib, 15. c. 44, J and the Gospels. 
But the passage in Josephus is unanimously acknowledged to be 
apocryphal, and -to have been interpolated towards the close of the 
third century, {See Trad de Josephe, par M. GUletf) and that of 
Tacitus is so vague, and so evidently taken from the deposition of 
the Christians before the tribunals, that it may be ranked in the 
class of evaDgelical records. It remains to inquire of what autho- 
rity are these records. '* All the world knows," says Faustus, 
who, though a Manichean, was one of the most learned men of 
the third century ; " All the world knows that the Gospels were 
neither written by Jesus Christ, nor his Apostles, but by certain 
unknown persons, who, rightly judging that they should not obtain 
belief respecting things which they had not seen, placed at the 
head of their recitals the names of contemporary apostles." See 
Beausob, vol. i. and Hist, des Apologists , de la Relig, Chret. par 
Barigni a sagacious writer, who has demonstrated the absolute 
uncertainty of those foundations of the Christian religion ; so that 
the existence of Jesus is no better proved than that of Osiris and 
Hercules, or that of P6t or Beddou, with whom, says M. de Guignes, 
the Chinese continually confound him, for they never call Jesus 
by any other name than Fdt. Hist, de Huns. 

f Your Gospels are taken from the books of ike Mithriacs^ 
That is to say, from the pious romances formed out of the sacred 
legends of the Mysteries of Mithra, Ceres, Isis, &c. ; from whence 
are equally derived the books of the H indoos and the Bonzes. Our 
missionaries have long remarked a striking resemblance between 
those books and the Gospels. Mr. Wilkins expressly mentions 
it in a note in the Bhagavet-Geeta. All agree that Krisna, F6t» 
and Jesus, have the same characteristic features ; but religious 
prejudice has stood in the way of drawing from this circumstance 
the proper and natural inference. To time and reason must it be 
left to display the truth. 
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These words excited a general outcry on the part of 
the Clu-istians, and a new dispute m6re violent than any 
preceding one was on the pomt of taking place, when 
« groi^p of Chinese Chamans, and Talapoins of Siam 
came forward, pretending that they could easily adjust 
every difference, and produce in the assembly a unifor- 
mity of opinion ; and one of them speaking for the rest 
said ; ^^ It is time that we should put an end to all these 
frivolous disputes, by drawing aside the veil and ex« 
posing to your view the interior and secret doctrine 
which Pdt himself, on his death-bed, revealed to hia 
disciples.* These various theological opinions are mere 
chimeras ; these accounts of the attributes, actions, and 
life of the Gods, are nothing more than allegories and 
mysterious symbols; under which moral ideas, and the 
knowledge of the operations of nature in the action of 
the elements and the revolutions of the planets, are in- 
geniously depicted. 

" The truth is, that there is no reality in any thing; 
that all is illusion, appearance, a dream; that the moral 
metempsychosis, is nothing more than a figurative sense 
of the physical metempsychosis, of that successive 
motion by which the elements of which a body is com- 
posed, and which never perish, pass, when the body 
itself is dissolved, into a thousand others, and form 
new combinations. The soul is merely the vital prin- 
ciple resulting from the properties of matter, and the 
action of the elements in bodies, in which they create 
a spontaneous movement. To suppose that this result 
of organization, which is born with it, developed with 
it, sleeps with it, continues to exist^when organization 
is no more, is a romance that may be pleasing enough, 

* The interior and secret doctrine. The Budsoists hare two 
^loctrines^ the one public and ostensible, the other interior and 
Becret, precisely like the Egyptian priests. It may be asked, why 
this distinction ? It is, that as the public doctrine recommends 
offerings, expiations, endowments, &c. the priests find their profit 
in teaching it to the people; whereas the other, teaching the 
ranity of worldly things, and attended with no lucre, it is thought 
proper to make it known only to adepts. Can the teachers and 
followers of this religion be better dassed than under the heads of 
knavery and credulity 7 
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1>ut that is certainly chimerical. God himself is 
nothing more than the principal mover, the occult 
power diffused through every thing that has heing, ther 
sum of its laws and its properties, the animating prin- 
ciple ; in a word, the soul of the universe ; which, by 
reason of the infinite diversity of its connections and 
operations, considered sometimes as simple and some- 
times as multiple, sometimes as active and sometimesr 
as passive, has ever presented to the human mind an 
insolvable enigma. What we can comprehend with 
greatest perspicuity is, that matter does not perish ; 
that it possesses essential properties, by which the world 
is governed in a mode similar to that of a living and 
organized being ; that with respect to man, the know., 
ledge of its laws is what constitutes his wisdom ; that 
in their observance consist virtue and merit ; and evil, 
sin, vice, in the ignorance and violation of them ; that 
happiness and misfortune are the respective result of 
this observance or neglect, by the same necessity that 
occasions light substance to ascend, heavy ones to* 
fall, and by a fatality of causes and effects, the chain 
of which extends from the sihallest atom to the stars of 
greatest magnitude and elevation."* 

A crowd of theologians of every sect instantly ex- 
claimed, that this doctrine was rank materialism, and 
those who professed it impious Atheists, enemies both 
of God and man, who ought to be extirpated from the 
earth. "Strange reasoning," replied the Chamans, 
** Supposing us to be mistaken, which is by no means 
impossible, since it is one of the attributes of the human 
mind to be subject to illusion, what right have you to* 
deprive beings, like yourselves, of the life which God 
has given them ? If heaven considers us as culpable, 
and looks upon us with horror, why does it dispense to 

* That happiness and misfortune, Sgc, These are the very ex- 
pressions of La Loubere, in his description of the kingdom of 
Siam and the theology of the Bonzes. Their dogmas, compared 
with those of the ancient philosophers of Greece and Italy, give 
a complete representation of the whole system of the Stoics and 
Epicureans, mixed with astrological superstitions, and some trait» 
of Pythagorism. 
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lis the same blessings as to. yo\i ? If it treats us with 
endurance, what right have you to be less indulgent f 
Pious men, who speak of God with so much certainty 
and confidence, condescend to tell us what he is ; explain, 
so that we may comprehend them, those abstract and 
metaphysical beings which you call God and the soul ; 
substances without matter, existences without body, life 
without organs or sensations. If you discover these be- 
ings by means of your senses, render them in like manner 
perceptible to us. If you speak of them only upon tes- 
timony and tradition, show us a uniform recital, and give 
an identical and determinate basis of your creed." 

There now arose a warm controversy between tho 
theologians respecting the nature of God and his mode 
of acting and manifesting himself; respecting the soul 
and its union with the body, whether it has existence 
previous to the organs, or from the time of their forma-* 
tion only; respecting the life to come and another 
world ; and every sect, every school, every individual, 
differing from the rest as to all these points, and 
assigning for its dissent plausible reasons and respect, 
able but opposite authorities, they were all involved in* 
an inextricable labyrinth of contradictions. 

At length, the legislators having restored silence, re- 
called the dispute to its true object, and said : ^^ Leaders 
and instructors of the people, you came hither for the 
purpose of investigating truth, and at first every one of 
you, confident in his own infallibility, demanded an 
implicit faith : presently, however, you felt the contra, 
riety of your opinions, and consented to submit them to 
a fair comparison and a common rule of evidence. You 
proceeded to expose your proofs : you began with the 
allegation of facts, but it presently appeared that every 
religion and every sect had its miracles and its martyrs, 
and had an equal cloud of witnesses to boast, who were 
ready to prove the rectitude of their sentiments by the 
sacrifice of their lives. Upon this first point therefore 
the balance remained equal. 

'^ You next passed to proofs of reasoning : the same 
arguments were alternately applied to the support of 
opposite propositions; the same assertions, equally 
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gratuitous^ were successively advanced and repelled : 
every one was found to have an equal reason for deny- 
ing his assent to the system of the others* A farther 
consequence that arose from thus confronting your 
systems was, that notwithstanding their dissimilitude 
in some points, their resemblance in others was not 
less striking. Each of you claimed the first deposit 
and» the original discovery; each of you taxed his 
neighbour with adulteration and plagiarism ; and a pre- 
vious question to the embracing of any of your doctrines 
appeared to result from the history of opinions. 

'^ A still greater embarrassment arose when you en- 
tered into tiie explication of your doctrines : the more 
assiduous were your endeavours, the more confused did 
they appear; they rested upon a basis inaccessible to 
human understanding, of consequence you had no means 
to judge of their validity, and you readily admitted 
that, in asserting them, you were the echoes of your 
fathers. Hence it became important to know how they 
had come into the hands of that former generation, who. 
had no means of learning them different from your- 
«elves. Thus the transmission of theological ideas 
from country to country, and their first rise in the 
human understanding, were equally mysterious, and 
the question became every moment more complicated 
with metaphysical subtlety and antiquarian research. 

*' But as these opinions, however extraordinary, have 
some origin ; as all ideas, even the most abstracted and 
fantastical, have in nature some physical model, we. 
must ascend to that origin in order to discover what 
this model is, and how the imderstanding came by 
those ideas of deity, the soul, and immaterial beings^ 
that are so obscure, and which form the foundation of 
so many religious systems ; we must tracig their lineal 
descent, and the alterations they have undergone in their 
various successions and ramifications. If, therefore^ 
there are. in this assembly men who have made these 
objects their peculiar study, let them come forward and. 
endeavour to dispel, in the presence of the nations of 
the earth, the obscurity of opinions in which for so long - 
a period they have all wandered," 
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CHAP. XXII. 

ORIOIV AKD 6BNBAL0GY OT RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

At these words, a new group formed in an instant, of 
individuals from every standard, but undistinguished 
by any, advanced in the sand, and one of the members, 
speaking in the name of the general body, said : 

*' Legislators, friends of evidence and of truth ! 

'^ That the subject of which we treat should be in« 
Yolved in so many clouds, is by no means astonishing, 
since, beside the difficulties that are peculiar to it, 
thought itself has, till this moment^v^ver had shackles 
imposed upon it, and free inquiry, by the intolerance of 
every religious system, been interdicted. But now that 
thought is unrestrained, and may devek>pe all its powers 
we will expose in the face of day, and submit to the 
common judgment of assembled nations, such rational 
truths as unprejudiced minds have by long and la- 
borious study discovered : and this, not with the design 
of imposing them as a creed, but from a desire of pro- 
voking new liehts, and obtaining better information. 

'* Chiefs and instructors of the people, you are not 
ignorant of the profound obscurity m which the nature, 
origin, and history of the dogmas you teach are en- 
veloped. Imposed by force and authority, inculcated 
by education, maintained by the influence of example, 
they were perpetuated from age to a^e, and habit and 
inattention strengthened their empire. But if man,, 
enlightened by experience and reflection, summon to 
the bar of mature examination the prejudices of his 
infancy, he presently discovers a multitude of incon* 
gruities and contradictions, which awaken his sagacity, 
joad call forth the exertion of his reasoning powers. 

*^ At first, remarking the various and opposite creeds 
into which nations are divided, we are led boldly to 
reject the infallibility claimed by each; and arming 
ooirselves alternately with their reciprocal pretensions, 
to conceive that the senses and the understanding ema- 
nating directly from God, are a law not less sacred, and 
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a guide not less sure, than the indirect and contra, 
dictory codes of the prophets. 

** If we proceed to examine the texture of the codes 
themselves, we shall observe that their pretended di- 
vine laws, that is to say, laws immutable and eterna?,. 
have risen from the complexion of times, of places,, 
and of persons ; that these codes issue one from 
another in a kind of genealogical order, mutually bor- 
rowing a common and similar fund of ideas, which 
every institutor modifies agreeably to his fancy. 

"If we ascend to the source of those ideas, we shalT 
find that it is lost in the night of time, in the infancy 
of nations, in the very origin of the world, to which they 
claim alliance ; and there, immersed in the obscurity 
of chaos, and the fabulous empire of tradition, they are 
attended with so many prodigies as to be seemingly- 
inaccessible to the human understanding. But this 
prodigious state of things gives birth to a ray of rea- 
soning, that resolves the difficulty; for if the miracles 
held out in systems of religion have actually existed ; 
if, for instance, metamorphoses, apparitions, and the 
conversations of one or more Goas, recorded in the 
sacred books of the Hindoos, the Hebrews, and the 
Parses, are indeed events in real history, it follows that 
nature in those times was perfectly unlike the nature 
that we are acquainted with now ; that men of the pre- 
sent age are totally different from the men that former- 
ly existed : and, consequently, that we ought not to 
trouble our heads about them. 

** On the contrary, if those miraculous facts have had 
no real existence in the physical order of things, they 
must be regarded solely as productions of the human 
intellect : and the nature of man, at this day, capable of 
making the most fantastic combinations, explains the 
phenomenon of those monsters in history. The only 
difficulty is to ascertain how and for what purpose the* 
imagination invented them. If we examine with atten- 
tion the subjects that are exhibited by them, if we- 
analyze the ideas which they combine and associate, and 
weigh with accuracy all their concomitant circumstances^ 
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we shall find a solution perfectly conformable to the 
laws of nature. Those fabulous stories have a figurative 
aense different from their apparent one, they are founded 
on simple and physical facts ; but these facts being ill- 
conceived and erroneously represented, have been dis- 
figured and changed fmm their original nature by acci- 
dental causes dependent on the human mind, by the 
confusion of signs made use of in the representation of 
objects, by the equivocation of words, the defect of lan- 
guage, and the imperfection of writing. These Gods^ 
for example, who act such singular parts in every sys- 
tem, are no other than the physical powers of nature, 
the elements, the winds, the meteors, the stars, all which 
have been personified by the necessary mechanism of 
language, and the manner in which objects arc conceived 
by the understanding. Their life, their manners, their 
actions, arc only the operation of the same powers, and 
the whole of their pretended history no more than a 
description of their various phenomena, traced by the 
first naturalist that observed them, but taken in a con- 
trary sense by the vulgar, who did not understand it, 
or by succeeding generations, who forgot it. In a word, 
all the theological dogmas respecting the origin of the 
world, the nature of God, the revelation of his laws, the 
manifestation of his person, are but recitals of astronomi- 
cal facts, tigurative and emblematical narratives of the 
motion and influence of the heavenly bodies. The verj'* 
idea itself of the divinity, which is at present so obscure, 
abstracted, and metaphysical, was in its origin merely a 
composite of the powers of the material universe, con- 
sidered sometimes analytically, as they appear in their 
agents and their phenomena, and sometimes syntheti- 
cally, as forming one whole, and exhibiting an harmo- 
nious relation in all its parts. Thus the name of God 
has been bestowed sometimes upon the wind, upon fire, 
water, and the elements'; sometimes upon the sun, the 
stars, the planets, and their influences; sometimes upon 
the universe at large, and the matter of which the world 
is composed ; sometimes upon abstract and metaphysi- 
cal properties, such as space, duration, motion, and 
intelligence ; but in every instance, the idea of a deity 
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has not flowed from the miraculous revelation of an 
invisible world, but has been the natural result of hu- 
man reflection, has followed the progress and under- 
gone the changes of the successive improvement of in- 
tellect, and has had for its subject the visible universe 
and its different agents. 

** It is then in vain that nations refer the origin of 
their religion to heavenly inspiration ; it is in vain that 
they pretend to describe a supernatural state of thingsr 
as first in the order of events ; the original barbarous 
state of mankind,* attested by their own monuments, 
belies all their assertions. These assertions are still 
more victoriously refuted by considering this great piin- 
ciple, that man receives no ideas hut throtigh the me^ 
dium of his senses :\ for from hence it appears that 
every system which ascribes human wisdom to any 
other source than experience and sensation, includes in 
it a varepov wporepw and represents the last results of 
understanding as earliest in the order of time. If we 
examine the different religious systems which have 
been formed respecting the actions of the Gods, and the 
origin of the world, we shall discover at every turn an 
anticipation in the order of narrating things, which 
could only be suggested by subsequent reflection, 
Beason, then, emboldened by these contradictions, hesi- 
tates not to reject whatever does not accord with the 
nature of things, and accepts nothing for historical truth 
that is not capable of being established by argument and 
ratiocination. Its ideas and suggestions are as follow: 

" Before any nation received from a neighbour nation 
dogmas already invented; before one generation in- 

* The original barbarous ttate of mankind. It is the unaxii- 
mous testimony of history, and even of legends, that the fint 
human beings were everywhere savages, and that it was to civilize 
them, and teach them to make bread, that the Gods manifested 
themselves. 

t Man receives no ideeu but throxtgk the medium of hie senses. 
The rock on which all the ancients have split, and which has 
occasioned all their errors, has been their supposing the idea of 
God to be innate and co-eternal with the soul ; and hence all the 
reveries developed in Plato and Jamblicus. See the Tinusus, 
the Pheedon, and De Myst, JEgyptorum, sect. I^ c. 3. 
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herited the ideas of another, none of these complicated 
systems had existence. The first men, the children of 
nature, whose consciousness was anterior to experience, 
and who brought no preconceived knowledge into the 
world with them, were born without any idea of those 
articles of faith which are the result of learned conten- 
tion ; of these religious rites which had relation to arts 
and practices not yet in existence ; of those precepts 
which suppose the passions already developed ; of those 
laws which have reference to a language and a social 
order hereafter to be produced ; of that God, whose 
attributes are abstractions of the knowledge of nature^ 
and the idea of whose conduct is suggested by the ex- 
perience of a despotic |;overnment ; in fine, of that soul 
and those spiritual existences which are said not to be 
the object of the senses, but which, however, we must 
for ever have remained unacquainted with, if our senses 
had not introduced them to us. Previously to arriving 
a't these notions, an immense catalogue of existing facts 
must have been observed. Man, originally savage, 
must have learned from repeated trials the use of his 
organs. Successive generations must have invented 
and refined upon the means of subsistence ; and the 
understanding, at liberty to disengage itself from the 
wants of nature, must have risen to the complicated 
art of comparing ideas, digesting reasonings, and 
seizing upon abstract similitudes. 

Sect. I. Ori^n of the idea of God: Worship of the 
elements and ihe physical powers of nature, 
^^ It was not till after having surmounted those ob- 
stacles, and run a long career m the night of history, 
that man, reflecting on his state, began to perceive his 
subjection to forces superior to his own and mdependent 
of his will. The sun gave him light and warmth ; fire 
burned, thunder terrified, the winds buffeted, water 
overwhelmed him; all the various natural existences 
acted upon him in a manner not to be resisted. For a 
long time an automaton, he remained passive, without 
inquiring into the cause of this action ; but the very 
moment he was desirous of accounting to himself for it; 
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astonishment seized his niind ; and passing from the 
surprise of a first thought to the reverie of curiosity, 
he formed a chain of reasoning. 

" At first, considering only the action of the elements 
upon him, he inferred relatively to himself, an idea of 
weakness, of subjection, and relatively to them, an idea 
of power, of domination ; and this idea was the primitive 
and fundamental type of all his conceptions of the 
divinity. 

** The action of the natural existences, in the second 
place, excited in him sensations of pleasure or pain, of 
good or evil ; by virtue of his organization, he con- 
ceived love or aversion for them, he desired or dreaded 
their presence : and fear or hope was the principle of 
every idea of religion. 

" Afterwards, judging every thing by comparison, 
and remarking in those beings a motion spontaneous 
like his own, he supposed there to be a will, an intelli- 
gence inherent in that motion, of a nature similar to 
what existed in himself; and hence, by way of infer- 
ence, he started a fresh argument. — Having experienced 
that certain modes of behaviour towards his fellow- 
creatures wrought a change in their affections and 
governed their conduct, he applied those practices to 
the powerful beings of the universe. * When my 
fellow- creature of superior strength/ said he to him- 
self, * is disposed to injure me, I humble myself before 
him, and my prayer has the art of appeasing him. I 
will pray to the powerful beings that strike me. I will 
supplicate the faculties of the winds, the planets, the 
waters, and they will hear me. I will conjure them to 
avert the calamities, and to grant me the blessings which 
are at their disposal. My tears will move, my offerings 
propitiate them, and I shall enjoy complete felicity.' 

" And, simple in the infancy of his reason, man spoke 
to the sun and the moon, he animated with his under- 
standing and his passions the great agents of nature ; 
he thought by vain sounds and useless practices to 
change their inflexible laws. Fatal error ! He desired 
that the water should ascend, the mountains be removed, 
the stone mount in the air ; and substituting a fantastic 
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to a real world,he constituted for himself beings of opin* 
ion, to the terror of his mind and the torment of his race. 

*^ Thus the ideas of God and religion sprung, like all 
others; from physical objects, and were in tne under- 
standing of man, the produce of his sensations, his 
wants, the circumstances of his life, and the progres- 
sive state of his knowledge* 

'* As these ideas had natural beings for their first 
models, it resulted from hence that the divinity was 
originally as various and manifold as the forms under 
which he seemed to act : each being was a power, a 
genius, and the first men found the universe crowded 
with innumerable Gods. 

'^ In like manner the ideas of the divinity having 
had for motors the affections of the human heart, they 
underwent an order of division calculated from the sen- 
sations of pain and pleasure, of love and hatred : the 
powers of nature, tne Gods, the genii, were classed 
into benign and maleficent, into good and evil ones : 
and this constitutes the universality of these two ideas 
in every system of religion. 

*' These ideas, analogous to the condition of their 
inventors, were for a long time confused and gross. 
Wandering in woods, beset with wants, destitute of 
resources, men in their savage state had no leisure to 
make comparisons and draw conclusions. Suffering 
more ills than they tasted enjoyments, their most 
habitual sentiment was fear, their theology terror, their 
worship confined to certain modes of salutation, of 
offerings which they presented to beings whom they 
supposed to be ferocious and greedy like themselves. 
In their state of equality and independence, no one took 
upon him the ofiSice of mediator with Gods as insubor* 
dmate and poor as himself. No one having any super- 
fluity to dispose of, there existed no parasite under the 
name of priest, nor tribute under the name of yictiro, 
nor empire under the name of altar ; their dogma and 
morality, jumbled together, were only self-preservation ; 
and their religion, an arbitrary idea without influence 
on the mutual relations existine between men, was but 
a vain homage paid to the visible powers of nature. 

K 
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^'Such was the first and necessary origin of every 
idea of the divinity." 

The orator then addressing the savage nations, said : 
'^ we appeal to you, who have received no foreign 
fictitious ideas, whether your conceptions have notheen 
formed precisely in this manner ? We ask you also, 
learned theologians, if such he not the unanimous re- 
cord of all the monuments of antiquity ?"* 

* Record of aUike momim&nU of €mHqu,ity, It clearly resulte, 
says Plutarch, from the verses of Orpheus and the sacred books 
of the Egyptians and Phrvgians, that the ancient Uieology, not 
only of the Greeks, but of all nations, was nothing more uian a 
system of physics, a picture of the operations of nature, wrapped 
upin mysterious allegories and enigmatical symbols, in a manner 
that the ignorant multitude att^ided rather to their apparent 
than to their hidden meaning, and even in what they understood 
of the latter, supposed there to be something more deep than 
what they perceived. Fragment of a work of Plutarch now lo$t, 
quoted by EuediuBjPrcepa/r, Evan, lib, 3. ch. 1. p. 83. 

The mcjority of ph]loso^ers,8ays PoTphyry,and amon^ others 
Chseremon (who Hved inJBgypt in the first age of Christianity,) 
imagine there never to have been any other world than the one 
we see, and acknowledge no other Gods of all those recognized 
by the Egyptians, than such as are commonly called planetSjsigns 
of the zodiac and constellations ; whose aspects, that is, rising 
and setting, are supposed to influence th« fortunes of men ; to 
which they add, their divisions of the signs into decans and dis^ 
pensersof time, whom they style lords of the ascendant, whose 
names, virtues in the relieving distempers, rising, setting, and 
presages of future events, are the subjects of almanacks ; (for 
be it observed, that the Egyptian priests had almanacks the eicact 
counterpart df Matthew Lansberg's ;) for when the priests af- 
firmed uiat the sun was the architect of the universe, C^ssre^ 
mon presently concludes that all their narratives respecting Isis 
and Osiris, together with their other sacred fables, referred in 
part to the planets, the phases of the moon, and the revolution 
of the sun, and in part to the stars of the daily and nightly 
hemispheres and the river Nile ; in a word, in all cases to phy- 
sical and natural existences, and never to such as might be m* 
material and incorporeal— AH these philosophers believe, that 
the acts of our will, and the motion of our bodies, depend upon 
those o^the stars to which they are subjected, and they refer every 
thing to the laws of physical necessity, which they call destiny 
or fatumy supposing a chain of causes and effects which binds, 
by I know not what connection, all beings together, from the 
meanest atom to the supreme power and primary influence of 
the Gods ; so that, whether in their temples or in their idols, 
the only subject of worship is the power of destiny. — Porpkyr, 
Epist, ad Jan^nmem, 
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Sect. II. Second system t Worship of the Stars, or 

Scibeism. 

*^ But those same monuments offer us a moje metho- 
dical and more complicated system, that of the worship 
of all the stars, adored at one time under their proper 
form, at another under emhlems and figurative symbols. 
This worship was also the effect of the knowledge of 
man in physics, and derived immediately from the first 
causes of the social state ; that is to say, from wants 
and arts of the first degree, the elements as it were 
in the formation of society, 

''When men began to imite in society, they found it 
necessary to enlarge the means of their subsi8tence,and 
consequently to apply themselves to agriculture ; and 
the practice of agriculture required the observation and 
knowledge of the heavens.* It was necessary to know 
the periodical return of the same operations of nature, 
the same phenomena of the skies ; it was necessary to 
regulate the duration and succession of the seasons* 
months and years. In order to this it was requisite to 
become acquainted with the march of the sun, which in 
its zodiacal revolution showed itself the first and supreme 
agent of all creation ; then of the moon^ which by its 
changes and returns regulated and distributed time ; 
finally of the stars, and even of the planets, which by 
their appearance and disappearance on the horizon and 
the nocturnalhemisphere, formed the minutest divisions. 
In a word, it was necessary to establish an entire system 
of astronomy, to form an almanack; and from this 

* The practice of agriculture wqm,red Me chsertaiion and k'now- 
ledge of the heawns, it contiaues to be repeated every day on 
the indirect authority of the Book of Genesis, that astronomy 
■was the invention of the children of Noah. It has been gravely 
said, that while wandering shepherds in the plains of Bhinar, 
they employed their leisure in composing a planetary system : 
as if shepherds had occasion to know more than the Folar star, 
and if necessity was not the sole motive of every invention i 
If the ancient shepherds were so studious and sagacious, how 
does it happen that the modern ones are so stupid, ignorant, 
and inattentive ? And it is a fact, that the Arabs of the desert 
know not so many as six constellations, and understand not a 
word of astronomy. 

K 2 
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labour there quickly and spontaneously resulted anew 
manner of considering the dominant and governing 
powers. Having observed that the productions of the 
earth bore a regular and constant connection with the 
phenomena of the heavens ; that the birth, growth and 
decay of each plant, were allied to the appearance, 
exaltation and decline of the same planet, the same 
group of stars ; in short that the languor or activity of 
vegetation seemed to depend on celestial influences,men 
began to infer from this an idea of action, or power ia 
those bodies, superioi: to terrestrial beings ; and the 
stars dispensing scarcity or abundance, became pow- 
ers, genii, Gods, authors of good and evil.* 

^ As the state of society had already introduced a 
methodical hierarchy of ranks, employments and con- 
ditions, men, continuing to reason from comparison, 
transferred their newly acquired notions to their theo- 
logy, and the result was a complicated system of gradual 
divinities, in which the sun as the first god was a mili- 
tary chief, apolitical king; the moon, a queen, his 
consort ; the planets, servants, bearers of commands, 
messengers : and the multitude of stars, a nation, an 
army of heroes, of ffenii, appointed to govern the world 
under the command of their officers ; every individual 
had a name, functions, attributes, drawn from its con- 
nections and influences, and even a sex derived from 
the gender of its appellation.f 

'*Asthe state of society had introduced certain usages 

* Oenii, Godsy avthort qfaood and eml. It appeals that by the 
word genius, the ancients denoted a quality, a generative power ; 
for the following words, which are aU of one family, convey this 
meaning ; generaTy,peno8, gen€tii,g€nut,geM, 

The Sabeans, ancient and modem, says Maimonides, acknow- 
ledge a principal God, the maker and inhabitant of heaven ; 
but on accoimt of his great distance they conceive him to be in- 
accessable; and in imitation of the conduct of people towarda 
their kings, they employ as mediators with him, the planets 
and their angels, whom they call princes and potentates, and 
whom they suppose to resiae in those luminous bodies as in 
palaces or tabernacles, &c. — More-N^mehim, pan 3. c. 29. 

+ And 0Mfi a sex dtfimedfrom the gender of Us oppellaHon. Ac- 
cording as the gender of the object was in the language of the 
nation masculine or feminine, the divinity who bore its name 
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and complex practices,wor8hip,leadmg the van, adopted 
similar ones. Ceremonies, simple and private at first, 
became public and solemn ; offerings were more rich 
or more numerous ; rites more me&odical ; places of 
assembly, chapels, and temples,were erected : officers, 
pontiffs,created to administer ; forms and epochas were 
settled ; and religion became a civil act, a political tie. 
But in this development it altered not its first princi- 
ples, and the idea of God was still that ef physical beings, 
operating good or ill, that is to say, impressing sensa- 
tions of pain or pleasure : the dogma was the knowledge 
of their laws or modes of acting : virtue and sin the 
observance or infringement of those laws ; and morality 
in its native simplicity, a judicious practice of all that is 
conducive to the preservation of existence,* to the well- 
being of the individual and of his fellow-creatures. 

'* Should it be asked at what epoch this system took 
birth, we shall answer, supported by the authority of 
the monuments of astronomy itself, that its principles 
can be traced back with certainty to a period of nearly 
seventeen thousand years^f Should we farther be asked 

was male or female. Thus the Cappadodans called the moon 
God, and the sun Goddess; a circimistance which gives to 
the same beings a perpetual yariety in ancient mythology. 

* MorcUity toas a judicious practice of cUl that is conducive to the 
preseroation of existence. We may add, says Plutarch, that these 
Egyptian priests always regarded the pieserration of health as 
a pomt of first importance, and as indispensably necessary to 
the practice of piety and the service of the Gods. See his ac- 
count of Isis and Osiris, towards the end. 

f That its pHneiples (those of astronomy) eati be traced hack to 
a period of 17,000 years. The historical orator follows here the 
opinion of M. Dupuis, who, in his learned memoir concerning 
the origin of the constellations, has assigned many plausible rea* 
sons to prove that Lihra was formerly the sign of the vernal, 
and Aries of the autumnal equinox ; that is, that since the origin 
of the actual astronomical system, the procession of the equi- 
noxes has carried forward by seven signs the primitive order of 
the Zodiac. Now estimating the procession at about seventy 
years and a half to a degree, that is 2115 years to each si^; 
and observing thAt Aries was in its fifteenth degree, 1447 years 
before Christ, it follows, that the first degree pf Libra could not 
have coincided with the vernal equinox more lately than 15,194 
years before Christ ; to which if you add 1790 years since Christ, 
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to what people or nation it ought to be attributed, w^ 
shall reply, that those self-same monuments, seconded 
by unanimous tradition, attribute it to the first tribes 
of Egypt. And when reason finds in that region a con-^ 
currence of all the physical circumstances calculated to 
give rise to it ; when it finds at once a zone of heaven, 
m the vicinity of the tropic, equally free from the rains 
of the equator and the fogs of the north ;* when it 
finds there the central point of the antique sphere ; a 
salubrious climate ; an immense yet manageable river ; 
a land fertile without art, without fatigue ; inundated, 
without pestilential exhalations ; situate between two 
seas which lave the shores of the richest countries, it 
becomes manifest that the inhabitant of the districts of 
the Nile, inclined to agriculture from the nature of hi» 
soil ; to commerce, from the facility of communication ; 
to geometry, from the annual necessity of measuring 
his possessions ; to astronomy, from the state of his 
heaven, ever open to observation ; must first have 
passed from the savage to the social state, and conse-^ 
quently attained that physical and moral knowledge 
proper to civilized man. 

'' It was thus, upon the distant shores of the Nile, 
and among a nation of sable complexion, that the com* 
plex system of the worship of the stars, as connected 

it appears that 1 6,984 have elapsed sinee the origin of tht Zodiac 
The vernal equinox coincided with the first degree of Arie$ 2504 
years before Christ, and with the first degree of Taurus 4619 
years before Christ. Now it is to be observed, that the worship 
of the Bull is the principal article in the theological creed of the 
Egyptians, Persians, Japanese, &c. ; from whence it clearly foI« 
lows, that some general revolution took place among those na- 
tions at tiiat time. The chronology of five or six thousand 
Vears in Genesis is little agreeable to this hypothesis ; but as the 
book of Genesis casmot clauD to be considered as a history far- 
ther back than Abraham, we are at liberty to make what 
arrangements we please in the eternity that preceded. 

* When reason finds there a zone of heaven equally free from the 
rains of the equaitor andtke fops of the "North, Mr. BaiUy, in placins 
the first astronomers at Selmeenskoy, near the lakelBaikal, paid 
no attention to this twofold circumstance : it equally argues 
against their being placed at Axoum on account of the rainsy 
and the Ziwhfiy of which Mr. Bruce speaks. 
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with the produce of the soil and the labours of agricul- 
ture, was constructed. The worship of the stars, under 
their proper forms, or their natural attributes, was a 
simple process of the human understanding ; but in a 
short time the multiplicity of objects, their relations, 
their action and re-action, having confounded the ideas 
and signs that represented them,a consequence resulted 
as absurd in its nature as pernicious in its tendency." 

Sbct. III. Third system : JForsMp of symbolSf or 

idolatry. 

** From the instant this agricolar race had turned an 
eye of observation on the stars, they found it necessary 
to distinguish individuals or groups, and to assign to 
each a proper name. A considerable difficulty here 
presented itself; for, on the one hand, the celestial 
bodies, similar inform, offered no peculiar character by 
which to denominate them ; and on the other hand, 
language, poor and in a state of infancy, had no expres- 
sions for so many new and metaphysical ideas. The 
usual stimulus of genius, necessity, conquered all obsta- 
cles. Having remarked that in the annual revolution, 
the renewal and periodical appearance of the productions 
of the earth were constantly connected with the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and with their position 
relatively to the sun, the mind, by a natural mechanism, 
associated in its thought terrestrial and celestial objects, 
which had in fact a certain alliance ; and applying to 
them the same sign, it gave to the stars, and tne groups 
it formed of them, the very names of the terrestrial 
objects to which they bore affinity.* 

*' Thus the Ethiopian of Thebes called stars of inun- 
dation, or of Aquarius^ those under which the river 
began to overflow;! stars of the ox or bull, those under 
which it was convenient to plough the earth ; stars of 
the lion, those under which that animal, driven by thirst 

* Men gave to the starts ^c, ^ The ancients," says Maimonides, 
^ directing all their attention to agriculture, gave names to 
the stars derived from their occupation during the year." 
More-Ntb.pan, 3. 

t This must have been June. See note p. 132. 
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from the deserts, made his appearance on the banks of 
the Nile ; stars of the sheaf, or of the harvest maid, 
those under which the harvests were got in; stars of the 
lambs, stars of the goat, those under which those valu- 
able animals brought forth their young ; and thus was 
a first part of the difficulty resolved. 

'* On the other hand, man, having remarked in the 
beings that surrounded him certain qualities peculiar to 
each species, and having invented a name Ly which to 
designate them, speedily discovered an ingenious mode 
of generalizing his ideas, and transferring the name 
already invented to every thing bearing a similar or 
analogous property or agency, enriched his language 
with a multiplicity of metaphors and tropes. 

*' Thus the same Ethiopian, having observed that 
the return of the inundation answered constantly to the 
appearance of a very beautiful star towards the source 
of the Nile, which seemed to warn the husbandman 
against being surprised by the waters, he compared this 
action with that of the animal, who by barking gives 
notice of danger, and called this star the dog, the barker 
(syriua). In the same manner he called stars of the 
crab, those which showed themselves when the sun, 
having reached the bounds of the tropic, returned 
backwards and sideways like the crab, ox cancer; stars 
of the wild goat, those which, the sun being arrived at 
its greatest altitude, at the top of the horary gnomon, 
imitated the action of that animal, who deughts in 
climbinff the highest rocks ; stars of the balance, those 
whichi uie days and nights being of the same length, 
seemed to observe an equilibrium like that instrument; 
stars of the scorpion, those which were perceptible when 
•certain regular winds brought a burning vapour like the 
poison of the scorpion. In the same manner he called 
by the name of rings and serpents the figured traces of 
the orbits* of the stars and planets ; and this was the 
general means of appellation of all the heavenly bodies 

* They^ eaU hy the name ofeerpenie the figured trctceeo/the orhite. 
The ancients had verbs from the substances crab, goat, tortoiee, 
as the French have at present the verbs eerpetUier, eoquetier. 
The history of all languages is nearly the same. 
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taken in groups or individually, according to their 
connection with rural and terrestrial operations, and 
the analogies which every nation found them to bear to 
the labours of the field, and the objects of their cli- 
mate and soil. 

'^ From this proceeding it resulted, that abject and 
terrestrial beings entered into association with the 
superior and powerM beings of the heavens ; and this 
association became more ri vetted every day by the veiy 
constitution of language and the mechanism of the mind. 
Men would say by a natural metaphor, * The bull 
spreads upon the earth the germins of fecundity (in 
spring), and brings back abundance by the revival of 
vegetation. The lamb (or ram) delivers the heavens 
from the malevolent genii of winter : and saves the 
world from the serpent (emblem of the wet season). 
The scornion pours out its venom upon the earth, and 
spreads diseases and death, &c.' 

" This lan^age, understood by every body, was at 
first attended with no inconvenience ; but, in process of 
time,when the almanack had been regulated,the people, 
who could do without further observation of the skies, 
lost sight of the motive which led to the adoption of 
these expressions ; and the allegory still remaming in 
the practices of life, became a fatal stumbling-block to 
the understanding and reason. Habituated to join to 
symbols the ideas of their models, the mind finally con- 
founded them ; then those same animals, which the 
imagination had raised to heaven, descended again on 
the earth ; but in this return, decked in the livery and 
invested with the attributes of the stars, they imposed 
on their own authors. The people imagining that they 
saw their Gods before them, found it a more easy task 
to offer up their prayers. They demanded of the ram 
of their flock the mfluence which they expected from the 
celestial ram ; they prayed the scorpion not to pour out 
his venom upon nature ; they revered the fish of the 
river,the crab of the sea, and the scarabeus of the slime ; 
and by a series of corrupt but inseparable analogies,they 
lost themselves in a labyrinth of consequent absurdities. 

^' Such was the origin of this ancient and singular 
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worship of animals : such the train of ideas by which the 
character of the divinity became common to the meanest 
of the brute creation ; and thus was formed the vast^ 
complicated, and learned, theological system, which 
from the banks of the Nile, conveyed from country to 
country by commerce, war, and conquest, invaded the 
whole world ; and which, modified by times, by circum- 
stances, and by prejudices, is still to be found among a 
hundred nations, and subsists to this day as the secret 
and inseparable basis of the theology of those even 
who despise and reject it." 

At these words, murmurs being heard in various 
groups : " I repeat it," continued the orator, " People 
of Africa ! hence, for example, has arisen among you 
the adoration of your^<?/i(;A^«, plants, animals, pebbles, 
bits of wood, before which your ancestors would never 
have been so absurd ia to prostrate themselves, if they 
had not seen in them talismans, partaking of the nature 
of the stars.* Nations of Tartary ! this is equally 
the origin of your Marmouzcts, and of the whole train 

* If they had not seen in them tcilismans partaking of the nature 
of the itarB. The ancient astrologers, says the most learned of 
the Jews (Maimonides), having sacredly assigned to each planet 
a colour, an animal, a tree, a metal, a fruit, a plant, formed from 
them all a figure or representation of the star, taking care to 
select for the purpose a proper moment, a fortunate day, such as 
the conjunction of the star, or some other favourahle aspect. 
They conceived, that by their magic ceremonies they could in- 
troduce into those figures or idols the influences of tifie superior 
beings after which they were modelled. These were the idols 
that the Chaldean-Sabeans adored : and in the performance of 
their worship they were obliged to be dressed in the proper co- 
lour . . . The astrologers, by their practices, thus introduced 
idolatry, desirous of being regarded as the dispensers of the 
favours of heaven ; and as agriculture was the sole employment 
of the ancients, they succeeded in persuading tiiem, that the raan 
and other blessings of the seasons were at their disposal. Thus 
the whole art of agriculture was exercised by rules of astrology, 
and the priests made talismans or charms which were to drive away 
locusts, flies, &c. See Maimonides, More-N^mchim. pars, 3. c. 26. 

The priests of Egypt, Persia, India, &c. pretended to bind 
the Gods to their idols, and to make them come from heaven at 
their pleasure. They threatened the sun and moon, if they were 
disobedient, to reveal the secret mysteries, to shake theskie8,&o. 
Euseh, Prcscep. Ermng, p. 198. and lamblicus de Mysteriis JEgypt, 
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of animals with which your Chamans ornament their 
magic rohes. This is the origin of those figures of 
birds, and serpents, which all the savage nations, with 
mystic and sacred ceremonies, imprint on their skin. 
Indians ! it is in vain you cover yourselves with the veil 
of mystery : the hawk of your God Vichenou is but one 
of the thousand emblems of the sun in Egypt, and his 
incarnations in a fish, boar, lion, turtle, together with 
all his monstrous adventures, are nothing more than the 
metamorphoses of the same star, which, passing succes- 
sively through the signs of the twelve animals,* was 
supposed to assume their forms, and to act their astro- 
nomical parts.f Japanese ! your bull, which breaks 
the egg of the world, is merely that of the heavens^ 
which in times of yore, opened the age of the creation, 
the equinox of spring. Babbins, Jews ! that same bull 
is the •/i/m worshipped in Egypt, and which your 
ancestors adored in the idol of the golden calf. It is 
also your bull, children of Zoroaster ! that sacrificed in 
the symbolic mysteries of Mithra, shed a blood fertiliz- 
ing to the world. Lastly, your bull of the Apocalypse, 
Christians ! with his wings, the symbol of the air, has 
no other origin : your lamb of God, immolated like the 
bull of Mithra, for the salvation of the world, is the 
self-same sun in the sign of the celestial ram, which, in 
a subsequent age, opening the equinox in his turn, was 
deemed to have rid the world of the reign of evil, that 
is to say, of the serpent, of the large snake, the mother 
of winter and emblem of the Ahrimanes or Satan of the 
Persians, your institutors. Yes, vainly does your impu- 
dent zeal consign idolators to the torments of the Tar- 
tarus which they have invented : the whole basis of your 
system is nothing more than the worship of the star of 
day, whose attributes you have heaped upon your chief 
personage. It is the sun, which, under the name of 
Orus, was born like your God, in the arms of the celes- 

* The Zodiac. 

+ The tun iroff tupposed to anume their fomu (the forms of the 
twelve animals). These are the very words of lamblicus de 
Symbolis iEgy^tiorum, c. 2. sect. 8. The sun was the grand 
Proteus, the universal metamorphist. 
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tial virgin, and passed through an obscure,indigen^,and 
destitute childhood,answering to the season of cold and 
frost. It is the sun, which, under the name of Osiris, 
persecuted bj Typhon and the tyrants of the air, was 
put to death, laid in a dark tomo, the emblem of the 
hemisphere of winter, and which, rising afterwards from 
the inferior zone to the highest point of the hearens, 
awoke triumphant over giants and the destroyingangels. 
Ye priests, from whom we murmurs proceed, you wear 
yourselves its signs all over your bodies. Your tonsure 
is the disk of the sun ;* your stole its Zodiac ; your 
rosaries the symbols of the stars and planets. PontijQfs 
and prelates ! your mitre, your crosier,your mantle, are 
the emblems of Osiris : and that crucifix of which you 
boast the mystery, without comprehending it, is the 
cross of Seraphis, traced by the hands of Egyptian 
priests on the plan of the figurative world, which, pass- 
ing, through the equinoxes and the tropics, became the 
emblem of future life and resurrection, oecause it touch- 
ed the gates of ivory and horn through which the soul 
was to pass in its way to heaven." 

Here the doctors of the different groups looked with 
astonishment at one another, but none of them breaking 
silence, the orator continued. 

^'Three principal causes concurred to produce this 
confusion of ideas. First, the necessity, on account of 
the infant state of language, of making use of figurative 

* Yow tonture it the disk of the »un. The Arabs, says Herodo- 
tus shave their heads in a circle and about the temples in imita- 
tion of Bacchus (that is the sun), who shaves himself, they say, 
in this manner. Jeremiah speaks also of this custom. The tuft 
of hair which the Mahometans preserve, is taken also from the 
sun, who was painted by the Effyptians at the winter solstice, 
as having; but a single hair on his head... Four $t6U iU Zodiac, 
The robes of the goddess of Syria and of Diana of Ephesus, 
from whence are Dorrowed the dresses of priests, have the 
twelve animals of the Zodiac painted on them... iSoMmet are 
found upon all the Indan idols, constructed more than four 
thousana years a^ : and their use in the East has been uni- 
versal from time immemorial. The erotier is precisely the staff 
of Bootes or Osiris (See Plate U .) All the Lamas wear the mttw 
or cap in the shape of a cone, which was an emblem of the 
sun. 
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expressions to depict the relations of things ; expres« 
sions that, passing afterwards from a proper to a 

feneral, from a physical to a moral sense, occasioned^ 
y their equivocal and synonymous terms, a multipli- 
city of mistakes. 

'' Thus having at first said, that the sun surmounted 
and passed in its course through the twelve animals, 
they afterwards supposed that it comhated, conquered, 
and killed them, and from this was composed the 
historical life of Hercules. 

^* Having said that it regulated the period of rural 
operations, of seed time and of harvest ; that it distri- 
buted the seasons, ran through the climates, swayed the 
earth, &c.^ it was taken for a legislative king, a con- 
quering warrior, and henee they formed the stories of 
Osiris, of Bacchus, and other similar Gods. 

*' Having said that a planet entered into a sign, 
the conjunction was denominated a marriage, adul* 
tery, incest;* having farther said, that it was bu- 
ried, because it sunk below the horizon, returned 
to light and gained its state of eminence, they 
eave it the epi&et of dead, risen again, carried into 
heaven, &c. 

^* The second cause of confusion was the material 
figures themselves, by which thoughts were originally 
painted, and which, under the name of hieroglyphics, 
or sacred characters,were the first invention of the mind. 
Thus to denote an inundation, and the necessity of pre- 
serving one*s-self from it, they painted a boat, the vessel 
Argo ; to express the wind, they painted a bird's- wing ; 
to specify the season, the month tney delineated the bird 
of passage, insect, or animal, which made its appearance 
at that epoch ; to express winter they drew a hog, or a 
serpent, which are fond of moist and miry places. The 
combination of these figures had also a meaning, and 

* Hcmng taid that a plcmet entered itUo a tign, their cof^netion 
woe denominated a marriage^ 4[e, These are the very words of 
Plutarch in his account of Isis and Osiris. The Hebrews say, 
in speaking of the generations of the Patriarchs, et ingreaus 
e$t in earn, From this continual equivoque of ancient language 
proceeds every mistake. 
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-was substituted for words and phrases.^f But as 
there was nothing fixed or precise in this sort of lan- 
guage, as the number of those figures and their combi- 

* See the example cited in note 5, p. 132. 

f The comlrimatio» o/thetejiguret had aUo a meamng. The reader 
-will doubtless see, with pleasure, some examples of ancient 
hieroglyphics. 

** The Egyptians (says Hor-appolo) represented eternity by 
figures of the sun and moon. Tfiey designate the world by a 
blue serpent with yellow scales (stars, it is the Chinese Dragon). 
If they were desirous oi expressing the year, they drew a pic- 
ture c^ Isis, who is also in tiieir language called aoUtu^ or dog- 
star, one of the first constellations, by the rising of which the 
year commences : its inscription at Sais was, Iti$l that rise im 
the eon8tdl€Ui»n of the Dog, 

<* They also represented the year by a palm-tzee^ and the 
month by one of its branches ; because it is the nature of this 
tree to produce a branch eyery month. They farther represent 
it by the fourth part of an acre of land." (The whole acre divi- 
ded into four denotes the bissextile period of four years. Hie 
abbreviation of this figure of a field in four divisions, is mani- 
festly the letter hd or het, the seventh in the Samaritan alphabet, 
and in general, all the letters of the alphabet are merely astro- 
nomical loerc^lyphics : and it is for tins reason that the mode 
of writing is from, right to left, like the march of the stars). — 
** They denote a prophet by tiie image of a do^, because the dog- 
star (AuMmJ by its rising gives notice of the mundation. Noubi 
in Hewrew signifies prophet. — ^They represent inundation by a 
lion, because it takes place under Uiat sign ; and hence, says 
Plutarch, the custom of placing at the gates of temples figures 
of Hons with water issuing from their mouths. — They express 
the idea of Grod and destiny by a star. They also represent God, 
says Porphvry, by a black stone, because his nature is dark and 
obscure. All white things express the celestial and luminous 
Crods : all circular ones the world, the moon, the sun, the des- 
tinies : all semicircular ones, as bows and crescents, are also 
descriptive of the moon. Fire and the Gods of Olympus, they 
represent by pyramids and obelisks : (the name of the sun Bool 
is found in this latter word :) the sun, by a cone (the mitre of 
Osiris :) the earth, by a cylinder (which revolves :) the genera- 
tive power of the air, by the/>Aa2t(«, and that of the earth, by a tri- 
angle, emblem of the female oi^an. Ewd), Prceoep, Evang, p .98. 
" Clay, (says lamblicus de Symbolis, sect. 7. c. 2.) denotes 
matter, the generative and nutrimental power, every thing 
which receives the warmth and fermentation of life. 

** A man sitting upon the Lotot or Nenupkur, represents the 
moving spirit (the siui), which, in like manner as that plant lives 
in the water without any communicatioB with day, exists equally 
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nations became excessive and burdensome to the me- 
morj, confusions and false interpretations were the first 
and obvious result. Genius having afterwards invented 
the more simple art of applying signs to sounds, of which 
the number are hmited, and of painting the word instead 
of the thought, hieroglyphic pictures were by means 

distinct from matter, swimming in empty space, resting on itself: 
it is round also in aU its parts like the leaves, the flowers and the 
fruit of the Lotos. (Brama has the eyes of the Lotos, says 
Chaster Neadirsen, to denote his intelligence : his eye swims 
over every thing, like the flowers of the Lotos on the waters.) 
A man at the helm of a ship, adds lamblicus, is descriptive of 
the sun whidi governs all. And Porphyry tells us, that the 
sun is also represented by a man in a ship resting upon an 
amphibious crocodile (emblem of air and water). 

** At Elephantine they wondupped the figure of a man in a 
sitting posture painted blue, having the heaa of a ram, and the 
horns of a goat which encompassed a disk : all which repre- 
sented the Sim and moon*s conjunction at the sign of the ram ; 
and the blue colour denoting the power of the moon at the 
period of junction, to raise water into clouds. Etueb. Prmeep, 
jSmma, p. 116. 

** iChe hawk is an emblem of the sun and of light, on account 
of his rapid flight, and his soaring into the highest regions of 
the air where light abounds. 

** A fish is an emblem of aversion, and the HippojpoUxmtu of 
violence, because it is said to kill its father and ravisn its mother. 
Hence, says Plutarch, the emblematical inscription of the temple 
of Sais, where we see painted on the vestibule, l^A child. 2 
— Anjold man. 3 — ^A hawk. 4 — A fish. 6 — ^A hippopotamus ; 
which signifies, 1— -Entrance (into life.) 2 — Departure. 3 — God. 
4 — Hatred. 5 — ^Injustice. (Bee Itis and OtvnB,) 

« The Egyptians, adds he, represent the world by a Scarabeus, 
because this insect pushes, in a direction contrary to that in 
which it proceeds, a baU containing its eggs, just as the heaven 
of the fixed stars causes the revolution of the sun (the yolk of 
an egg) in an opposite direction to its own. 

« They represent the world also by the mjaobetfice^ being that 
of the elements, which, says Piodoms, are earth, water, air, fire, 
and ether or tpiritta, Tne Lidians have the same number of 
elements, and according to Macrobius's Mystics they are the 
supreme God, or pnmum mobile, the intelligence, or mem, bom 
of him, the soul of the world which proceeds from him, the 
celestud spheres and all things terrestrial. Hence adds Plutarch, 
the analogy between the Greek penJte, five, andoan, all. 

** The ass," says he again, *' is the emblem of Tvphon, because 
like that animal ne is of a reddish colour. Now Ijphon signifies 
whatever is of a miry or clayey nature ; and in Hebrew I find the 
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of alphabetical writing, brought into disuse ; and from 
day to day their forgotten significations made way for 
a variety of illusions, equivoques, and errors. 

'* Lastly, the civil organization of the first states was 
a third cause of confusion. Indeed, when the people 
began to apply themselves to agriculture, the formation 
of the rural calendar requiring continual astronomical 
observations,it was necessary to chose individuals whose 
province it shouldbe to watch the appearance and setting 
of certain stars, to give notice of the return of the inun* 
dation, of particular winds and rains, and the proper 
time for sowing every species of grain. These men on 
account of their office were exempted from the common 
occupations, and the society provided for their subsist- 
ence. In this situation, solely occupied in making 
observations^ they soon penetrated the great phenomena 
of nature and dived into the secret of various of her 
operations. They became acquainted with the course 
of the stars and planets ; the conneotion which their ab- 
sence and return had with the productions of the earth 
and the activity of vegetation : the medicinal or nutritive 
properties of fruits and plants : the action of the ele- 
ments, and their reciprocal affinities. But as there were 
no means of communicating this knowledge otherwise 
than by the painful and laborious one of oral instruc- 
tion, they imparted it only to their friends and kindred ; 
and hence resulted a concentration of science in certain 
families, who, on this account, assumed to themselves 
exclusive privileges, and a spirit of corporation and 
separate distinction fatal to the public weal. By this 
continued succession of the same labours and inquiries, 
the progres of knowledge it is true was hastened, but, 
by the mvsteiythat accompanied it, the people, plunged 
daily in the thickest darkness, became more superstitious 

three words, day, red, and cus, to be formed from the same root, 
hamr, lamblicus has farther told us, that clay was the emblem 
of matter ; and he elsewhere adds, that all evil and corruption 
proceed^ f^om matter : which, compared with the phrase of 
Macrobius, ail ii perithable, liable to change in the celestial 
sphere, gives us the theory, first physical, then moral, of the 
system of good and evil of the ancients. 
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and more slavish. Seeing human beings produce cer- 
tain phenomena, announce as it were at will, eclipses 
and comets, cure diseases, handle noxious serpents, they 
supposed them to have intercourse with celestial pow- 
ers; and, to obtain the good or have the ills averted 
which they expected from those powers, they adopted 
these extraordinary human beings as mediators and in- 
terpreters. And thus were established, in the very bo- 
som of states, sacrilegious corporations of hypocritical 
and deceitful men, who arrogated to themselves every 
kind of power; and priests, being at once astronomers, 
divines, naturalists, physicians, necromancers, inter- 
preters of the Gods, oracles of the people, rivals of 
kings, or their accomplices, instituted under the name 
of religion an empire of mystery, which to this very 
hour has proved ruinous to the nations of mankind." 

At these words the priests of all the groups inter- 
rupted the orator: with loud cries, they accused him 
of impiety, irreligion, blasphemy, and were unwillins; 
he should proceed ; but the legislators having observed, 
that what he related was merely a narrative of histori- 
cal facts ; that if those facts were false or forged, it 
would be an easy matter to refute them: and that if 
every one were not allowed the perfect liberty to de- 
clare his opinion, it would be impossible to arrive at 
truth— he thus went on with his discourse. 

'* From all these causes, and the perpetual associa- 
tion of dissimilar ideas, there followed a strange mass 
of disorders in theology, morality, and tradition. And 
first, because the stars were represented by animals, 
the qualities of the animals, their likings, their sympa- 
thies, their aversions, were transferred to the Gods and 
supposed to be their actions. Thus the God ichneumon 
made war against the God crocodile ; the God wolf 
wanted to eat the God sheep; the God stork devour- 
ed the God serpent; and the deity became a strange, 
whimsical, ferocious being, whose idea misled the 
judgment of man, and corrupted both his morals and 
his reason. 

"Again, as every family, every nation, in the spirit 
of its worship adopted a particular star or constellation 

h 
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for its patron, the affections and antipathies of the em- 
blematical brute were transferred to the sectaries of this 
worship: and the partisans of the God dog were ene- 
mies to those of the God wolf; the worshippers of the 
God bull abhorred those who fed upon beef, and reli- 
gion became the author of combats and animosities, 
the senseless cause of frenzy and superstition.* 

** Farther, the names of tne animal stars, having on 
account of this same patronage, been conferred on na- 
tions, coimtries, mountains, and rivers, those objects 
were also taken for Gods: and hence there arose a 
medley of geographical, historical, and mythological 
beings, by which all tradition was involved in confusion. 

" In fine, from the analogy of their supposed actions, 
the planetanr gods having been taken for men, heroes 
and kings; kin^s and heroes took in their turn the ac- 
tions of the Gods for models, and became, from imita- 
tion,warlike, conquering, sanguinary, proud, lascivious, 
indolent: and religion consecrated the crimes of des- 
pots, and perverted the principles of governments." 

Sect. IV. Fourth system! JForsMp of two principles ^ 

or DuaHsm. 

*' Meanwhile the astronomical priests, enjoying in their 
temples peace and abundance, made every day fresh 
progress in the sciences; and the system of the world 
gradually displaying itself before their eyes, they started 
successively various hypothesis as to its agents and 
effects, which became so many systems of theology. 

•* The navigators of the maritime nations, and the 
caravans of the Asiatic and African Nomades, having 
given them a knowledge of the earth from the For- 
tunate Islands to Serica, and from the Baltic to the 
sources of the Nile, they discovered, by a comparison 
of the different Zones, iJie rotimdity of the globe, which 
gave rise to a new theory. Observing that all the ope- 

* The ietudett eauae of tupenHtion, These are properly the 
words of Plutarch, who relates, that those various worships 
were given by a king of Egypt to the different towns to dis- 
unite and enslave them (ana these kings had been taken from 
the caste of priests) . See Im and Osiris, 
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rations of Nature, during the annual period, were sum- 
med up in two principal ones, that of producing and 
that of destroymg; that upon the major part of the 
globe, each of these operations was equally accomplish- 
ed from one to the other equinox; that is to say, that 
during the six months of summer all was in a state of 
procreation and increase, and during the six months of 
winter all in a state of langour and nearly dead, they 
supposed nature to contain two contrary powers always 
struggling with and resisting each other; and consider- 
ing m the same light the celestial sphere, they divided 
the pictures, by which they represented it, into two 
halves or hemispheres, so that those constellations 
which appeared in the summer heaven formed a direct 
and superior empire, and those in the winter heaven an 
opposite and inferior one. Now as the summer constel- 
lations were accompanied with the season of long, warm, 
and unclouded days, together with that of fniits and 
harvests, they were deemed to be the powers of light, 
fecundity, and creation : and by transition from a phy- 
sical to a moral sense, to be genii, angels of science, 
beneficence, purity, virtue : in like manner the winter 
constellations, being attended with long nights and the 
polar fogs, were regarded as genii of darkness, destruc- 
tion, death, and by similar transition, as angels of 
wickedness, ignorance, sin, vice* By this disposal, 
heaven was divided into two domains, two factions ; 
and the analogy of human ideas opened already a vast 
career to the flights of imagination ; but a particular 
circumstance determined, if it did not occasion, the 
mistake and illusion. fConsult Plate II.) 

" In the projection of the celestial sphere drawn by 
astronomical priests,* the Zodiac ana the constella- 

* In the orajeeHon of the ede$t%al ^here. The ancient priests 
had three kinds of spheres, which it may be useful to make 
known to the reader. 

" WereadinEusebius," sayB Porphyry, "that Zoroaster was 
the first who, having fixed upon a cavern- pleasantly situated in 
the moimtains adjacent to Persia, formed the idea of consecratr 
ing it to Mithra (the sun,) creator and father of all things : thait 
is to say, having made in this cavern several geometrical divi- 
sions, representmg the seasons and the elements, he imitated 

L 2 
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tions disposed in a circular order, presented their halves 
in diametrical opposition: the winter hemisphere was 

on a small scale the order and disposition of the universe by 
Mithra. After Zoroaster, it became a custom to consecrate ca- 
verns for the celebration of mysteries ; so that in like manner 
as temples were dedicated to the gods, rural altars to heroes 
and terrestrial deities, &c. subt^raneous abodes to infernal dei- 
ties, so caverns and fn^ottoes were consecrated to the world, to 
the universe, and to the nymphs ; and from hence Pythagoras 
and Plato borrowed the idea of calling the earth a cavern, a 
cave^ de Antra NympharumJ* 

Such was the hrst projection of the sphere in relief: though 
the Persians give the honour of the invention to Zoroaster, it 
is doubtless (me to the Egyptians ; for we may suppose, from 
this projection being the most simple, that it was the most an- 
cient ; tiie caverns of Thebes, full of similar pictures, tend to 
strengthen this opinion. 

The following was the second projection, ** The prophets or 
hierophants," says Bishop Synesius, '* who had been initiated 
in the mysteries, do not permit the conmion workmen to form 
idols or images of the Gods ; but they descend themselves into 
the sacred caves, where they have concealed coffers containing 
certain spheres, upon which they construct those images secretly 
and without the knowledge of the people, who despise simple 
and natural things, and wish for prodigies and fables." (Syn.in 
Calvit.) That is, the ancient priests had armUlary spheres like 
ours ; and this passage, which so well agrees with that of 
Chsaremon, gives us the key to aU theological astrology. 

Lastly, they had JkU modeU of the nature of Plate 11. with this 
difference, that they were of a very complicated nature, having 
every fictitious division of Decan and Subdecan, with the hiero- 
glyphic signs of their influence. Kircher has given us a copy 
of one of tnem in his Egyptian CEdipus, and Gibelin a figured 
fragment in his book ox the calendar (imder the name of the 
Eg^tian Zodiac). The ancient Egyptians, says the astrologer 
Jimus Firmicus (Astron, lib, ii. and lib, iv. e, 10) divide each sign 
of the Zodiac into three sections : and each section was under 
the direction of an imaginary being, whom they called Decan, 
or chief of ten; so that ti^ere were three Decans a month, and 
thirty-three a- year. Now these Decans, who were also called 
Gods ( Thoi,J regulate the destinies of mankind ; and they were 
placed particularly in certain stars. They afterwards imagined 
in every ten three 'other Gods, whom they call ctrbiten: so that 
there were nine for every month, and these were farther di* 
vidsd into an infinite number of powers. (The Persians and 
Indians made their spheres on similar plans ; and if a picture 
thereof were to be drawn from the description given by Scaliger 
at the end of Manilius, we should find in it a complete explana- 
tion of their hieroglyphics, for every article forms one.) 
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Adverse, contrary, opposite to, being the antipodes of, 
that of summer. By the continued metaphor those 
words were converted into a moral sense, and the ad- 
verse angels and genii became rebels and enemies.* 
From that period the whole astronomical history of the 
constellations was turned into a political history; the 
heavens became a human state, where every thing hap- 
pened as it does on earth. Now as the existing states, 
for the most part despotic, had their monarchs, and as 
the sun was the apparent sovereign of the skies, the 
summer hemisphere (empire of light,) and its constella- 
tions (a nation of wnite angels,) had for king an en- 
lightened, intelligent, creative, benign God ; and as 
every rebellious faction must have its chief, the hemis- 
phere of winter, (the subterraneous empire of darkness 
and woe,) together with its stars (a nation of black an- 
gels, giants, or demons,) had for leader a malignant 
genius, whose part was assigned, by the different peo- 
ple of the earth, to that star which appeared to them 
the most remarkable. In Egypt it was originally the 
Scorpion, the first sign of the Zodiac after the Balance, 
and the hoary chief of the wintry signs: then it was the 
bear or the polar ass, called Typhon, that is to say 
deluge,! on account of the rains which poured down 

* The adverse Genii. It was for this reason the Persians al- 
ways wrote the name of Ahrimanes inverted thus : 'sauBuiunv 
♦i* Typhon, that is to say deluge, Typhon, pronounced, Touphon 
by the Greeks, is precisely the touplian of the Arabs, which sig- 
nifies deluge ; ana these deluges in mytholo^ are nothing more 
than winter and the rains, or the overflowing of the Nue ; as 
their pretended fires which are to destroy the world, are simply 
the summer season. And it is for this reason that Aristotle 
(De Meteor, lib, i. e, xiv.) says, that the winter of the great cyclic 
year is a deluge ; and its summer a conflagration. ** The Egypt- 
tians," says Porphyry, " employ every year a talisman in re- 
membrance c^ the world; at the summer solstice they mark 
their houses, flocks, and trees, with red, supposing that on that 
day the whole world had been set on fire. It was also at the 
same period that they celebrated the pyrrhic or fire dance." 
And this illustrates the origin of purifications by fire and by 
water; for having denominated the tropic of Cancer the gate 
of heaven, and of genial heat, or celestial fire, and that of Ca- 
pricorn the gate of deluge or of water, it was imagined that the 
spirits or souls who passed through thoflc gates in their way to 
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upon Ihe earth during the dominion of that star. In 
Persia, at a subsequent period,* it was the serpent, 
which under the name of Ahrimanes, formed the basis 
of the system of Zoroaster ; and it is the same, Christi- 
ans and Jews, that is become your serpent of Eve (the 
celestial origin,) and that of the cross ; in both cases 
the emblem of Satan, the great adversary of the An- 
cient of days, sung by Daniel. In Syria, it was the 
hog or wild boar, enemy of Adonis, because in that 
country the office of the Northern bear was made to de- 
volve upon the animal whose fondness for mire and dirt 
is emblematical of winter. And it is for this reason 
that you, children of Moses, and of Mahomet, hold this 
animal in abhorrence, in imitation of the priests of 
Memphis and Balbec, who detested him as the mur« 
derer of their God, the sun. This is, likewise, O In- 
dians! the type of your Chiben, which was once the 
Pluto of your brethren the Greeks and Romans; your 
Brama also, (God the creator,) is only the Persian Or- 
muzd, and the Osiris of Egypt, whose very name ex- 
presses a creative power, producer of forms. And these 
Gods were worshipped in a manner analogous to their 
real or fictitious attributes; and this worship, on ac- 
count of the difference of its objects, was divided into 
two distinct branches. In one, the benign God re- 
ceived a worship of joy and love; whence are derived 
all religious acts of a gay nature ,f festivals, dances, 
banquets, offerings of flowers, milk, honey, perfumes; 
in a word, of eii^ry thing that delights the senses and 
the soul. In the other, the malign God, on the con- 

and from heaven, were roasted or bathed: hence the baptism of 
Mithra, and the passage through flames, observed throughout 
the east long before Moses. 

* In Persia, <a a iubtequeta period. That is when the ram be- 
came the equinotial sign, or rather when the alternation of the 
skies showed that it was no longer the bull. See Note, p. 173. 

+ Whence are derived all religious acts of a gay nc^ure. All the 
ancient festivals respecting the return and exaltation of the sun 
were of this description; hence the hUaria of the Roman ca- 
lendar at the period of the passage (Pascha) of the vernal equi- 
nox. The dances were imitations of the march of the planets. 
Xho^e of the Dervises still represent it to this day. 
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trary, received a worship of fear and pain ; whence 
originated all religious acts of the sombre kind,* tears, 
grief, mourning, self-denial, blood-offerings, and cruel 
sacrifices. 

*' From the same source flowed the division of ter- 
restrial beings into pure and impure, sacred or abo- 
minable,! according as their species was found among, 
the respective constellations of the two Gods, and 
made a part of their domains. This produced, on one 
band the superstitions of pollution and purification ; 
and on the other, the pretended efiSlcaoious virtues of 
amulets and talismans. 

** You now understand," continued the orator, ad- 
dressing himself to the Indians, Persians, Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mussulmans: *'you now understand the 
origin of those ideas of combats and rebellion, which 
equally pervade your respective mythology. You 
perceive what is meant by white and black angels ; 
by the cherubs and seraphs with heads of an eagle, a 
lion, or a bull ; the Deus, devils or demons with horns 
of goats and tails of snakes ; the thrones and do- 
minions, ranged in seven orders or gradations, like 
the seven spheres of the planets ; all of them beings 
acting the same parts, partaking of the same attributes 
in the Vedas, the Bibles, or the Zendavesta; whether 
their chief be Ormuzd or Brama, Typhon or Chiben, 
Michael or Satan, whether their form be that of giants 

* AU religious aeta of the tombre kind, ** Sacrifices of blood," 
says Porphyry, '* were only offered to demons and evil genii to 
avert their wrath . . . Demons are fond of blood, humility, 
stench." Apud. Euub. Prasp. Ev. p. 173. 

" The Egyptians" says Plutarch, ** only offer blood]^ victims 
to Typhon. They sacrifice to him a red ox, and the animal im- 
molated is held in execration, and loaded with all the sins of 
the people." (The goat of Moses.) See Isis and OHrit, 

t Dimiion of Urrestrial hein^ into fure and impure, taored or 
abominable. Strabo says, speaking of Moses and the Jews, ** Cir^ 
cumcijtion and the prohibition of certain kinds of meat sprung 
from superstition." And I observe, respecting the ceremony of 
circumcision, that its object was to* take from the symbol of 
Osiris (PhaUus) the pretended obstacle to fecundity ; an obstacle 
which bore the seal of Typhon, ** whose nature," says Plutarch, 
*' is made u£ of .all that hmdirstPvpoBcs^ causes obstruction,*' 
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with a hundred arms and feet of serpents, or that of 
Gods metamorphosed into lions, storks, bulls, and 
cats, as they appear in the sacred tales of the Greeks 
and Egyptians: you perceive the successive genealogy 
of these ideas, and how in proportion to their remote- 
ness from their sources, and as the mind of man be- 
came refined, their gross forms were purified, and re- 
duced to a state less shocking and repulsive. 

•' But, just as the system of two opposite principles 
or deities originated in that of symbols ; in the same 
manner you will find a new system spring out of this, 
to which it served in its turu as a foundation and sup- 
port." 

Sect. V. Mystical or moral worship, or tJie system 

of a future state. 

" In reality, when the vulgar heard talk of a new hea- 
ven and another world, they soon gave a body to these 
fictions; they erected on it a solid stage and real 
scenes ; and their notions of geography and astronomy 
served to strengthen, if they did not give rise to the 
delusion. 

" On the one hand, the Phenician navigators, those 
who passed the pillars of Hercules to fetch the pewter 
of Thule and the amber of the Baltic, related that at 
the extremity of the world, the boundaries of the 
ocean (the Mediterranean,) where the sun sets to the 
countries of Asia, there were Fortunate Islands, the 
abode of an everlasting spring ; and at a farther dis • 
tance, hyperborean regions, placed under the earth 
(relatively to the tropics,) where reigned an eternal 
night.* From these stories, badly understood, and no 
doubt confusedly related, the imagination of the peo- 
ple composed the Elysian Fields,f delightful spots in 
a world below, having their heaven, their sun, and 
their stars ; and Tartarus, a place of darkness, hu- 
midity, mire, and chilling frost. Now, inasmuch as 

* Nights of six months' duration. 

' t Elysian Fields, Aliz, in the Phenician or Hebrew language 
signifies dancing and joyous. 
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mankind, inquisitive about all that of which they are 
ignorant, and desirous of a protracted existence, had 
already exerted their faculties respecting what was to 
become of them after death; inasmuch, as they had 
early reasoned upon that principle of life which ani- 
mates the body and which quits it without changing 
the form of the body, and had conceived to themselves 
airy substances, phantoms and shades, they loved to 
believe that they should resume in the subterranean 
world that life which it was so painful to lose ; and this 
abode appeared commodious for the reception of those 
beloved objects which they could not prevail on them- 
selves to renounce. 

*^ On the other hand, the astrological and philoso- 
phical priests told such stories of their heavens as per- 
fectly quadrated with these fictions. Having, in their 
metaphorical language, denominated the equinoxes 
and solstices the gates of heaven, or the entrance of 
the seasons, they explained the terrestrial phenomena 
by saying, that through the gate of horn (first the bull, 
afterwards the ram,) vivifying fires descended, which, 
in spring, gave life to vegetation, and aquatic spirits, 
which caused, at the solstice, the overflowing of the 
Nile : that through the gate of ivory, (originally the 
bowman, or Sagittarius, then the balance,) and through 
that of Capricorn, or the urn, the emanations or influ- 
ences of the heavens returned to their source and re- 
ascended to their origin ; and the Milky Way which 
passed through the doors of the solstices, seemed to 
them to have been placed there on purpose to be their 
road and vehicle.* The celestial scene farther pre- 
sented, according to their Atlas, a river (the Nile, de- 
signated by the windings of the Hydra;) together 
with a barge (the vessel Argo,) and the dog Sirius, 
both bearing relation to that river, of which they 
foreboded the overflowing. These circumstances 
added to the preceding ones, increased the proba- 
bility of the fiction ; and thus to arrive at Tartarus or 
Elysimxi, souls were obliged to cross the rivers Styx 

* The milky way. See Macrob, Som, Scip, f . 12 . 
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and Acheron, in the boat of Charon the ferryman, and 
to pass through the doors of horn and ivory, which 
were guarded by the mastiff Cerberus. At length a 
civil usage was joined to all these iuventions, and gave 
them consistency. 

''The inhabitants of Egypt having remarked that 
the putre&,ction of dead bodies became in their burn- 
ing climate the source of pestilence and diseases, the 
custom was introduced in a great number of states, of 
burying the dead at a distance from the inhabited dis- 
tricts, in the desert which lies at the West. To arrive 
there it was necessary to cross the canals of the river 
in a boat, and to pay a toll to the ferirman, otherwise 
the body remaining unburied, would have been leflt a 
prey to wild beasts. This custom suggested to her 
civU and religious legislators, a powerM means of af- 
fecting the manners of her inhabitants, and addressing 
savage and uncultivated men with the motives of filial 
piety and reverence for the dead ; they introduced, as a 
necessary condition, the undergoing that previous trial 
which should decide whether the deceased deserved to 
be admitted upon the footing of his family honours into 
the hkick city. Such an idea too well accorded with the 
rest of the business not to be incorporated with it; it 
accordingly entered for an article into religious creeds, 
and hell had its Minos and its Radamanthus, with the 
wand, the chair, the guards, and the urn, after the exact 
model of this civil transaction. The divinity then, for 
the first time, became a subject of moral and political 
consideration, a legislator, by so much the more formid- 
able as, while his judgment was final and his decrees 
without appeal, he was unapproachable to his subjects. 
This mythological and fabulous creation, composed as 
it was of scattered and discordant parts, then became a 
source of fiiture punishments and rewards, in which 
divine justice was supposed to correct the vices and 
errors of this transitory state. A spiritual and mystical 
system, such as I have mentioned, acquired so much 
the more credit as it applied itself to the mind by every 
argument suited to it. The oppressed looked thither 
for an indemnification, and entertained the consoling 
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hope of vengeance ; the oppressor expected by the 
costliness of his offerings to secure to himself impunity, 
and at the same time employed this principle to inspire 
the vulgar with timidity; kmgs and priests, the heads 
of the people, saw in it a new source of powej , as they 
reserved to themselves the privilege of awarding the 
favours or the censure of the great Judge of all, accord- 
ing to the opinion they should inculcate of the odious- 
ness of crimes and the meritoriousness of virtue. 

*^ Thus, then, an invisible and imaginary world en- 
tered into competition with that which was real. Such, 
O Persians ! was the origin of your renovated earth, 
your city of resurrection, placed under the equator, 
and distingmshed from all other cities by this singular 
attribute, that the bodies of its inhabitants cast no 
shade.* Such, O Jews and Christians ! disciples of 

* The bodies of its inhabitants cast no shade. There is on this 
subject a passage in Plutarch, bo interesting and explanatory 
of me whole of this system, that we shall cite it entire. Haying 
observed that the theory of good and evil had at all tunes oc- 
cupied the attention of philosophers and theologians, he adds : 
** Many suppose there to be two Gods of opposite inclinations, 
one delighting in good, the other in evil ; the first of these is 
called particiuarly by the name of God, the second by that of 
Genius or Demon. Zoroaster has denominated them Oromaze 
and Ahrimanes, and has said that, of whatever falls under the 
cognizance of our sense, light is the best representation of the 
one, and darkness and ignorance of the other. He adds, that 
Mithra is an intermediate being, and it is for this reason the 
Persians call Mithra the mediator or intermediator. Each of 
these Gods has distinct plants and animals consecrated to him ; 
for example, dogs, birds, and hedge-hogs, belong to the good 
Genius, and all aquatic animals to the evil one. 

" The Persians also say, that Oromaze was bom or formed 
out of the purest light ; Ahrimanes, on ihe contrary, out of the 
thickest dfurkness ; that Oromaze made six Gods as good as 
himiself, and Ahrimanes opposed to them six wicked ones : that 
Oromaze afterwards multiplied himself three-fold (Hermes 
Trismegistus), and removed to a distance as remote from the sun 
as the sun is remote from the earth; that he there formed stars^ 
and, among others, SiritiSf which he placed in the heavens, as a 
guard and sentinel. He made also twenty-four other Gods, 
which he inclosed in an egg ; but Ahrimanes created an equal 
number on his part, who broke the egg, and from that moment 
good and evil were mixed (in the universe). But Ahrimanes 
is one day to be conquered, and the earth to be made eqiuU and 
smooth, that all men may live happy. 
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the Persians, was the source of your New Jerusalem* 
your paradise and your heaven, modelled upon the as- 
trological heaven of Hermes. Meanwhile, your hell, 
O ye Mussulmans : a subterraneous pit surmounted by 
a bridge, your balance of souls and good works, your 
jud^ent pronounced by the angels Monkir and Nekir, 
derives its attributes from the mysterious ceremonies 
of the cave of Mithra;* and your heaven is exactly 
coincident with that of Osiris, Ormuzd, and Brama." 

. ** Theopompus adds, from the books of the Magi, that one of 
these Gods reigns in turn every 3000 yeavs, during which the 
other is kept in subjection ; that they afterwards contend with 
equal weapons during a «iinilar portion of time ; but that in the 
end the evil Genius will faU (never to rise again)« Then men will 
become happy, and their bodies cast no shade. The God wha 
meditates all these things reclines at present in repose^ waiting 
till he shall be pleased to execute them." See Ids and Osiris, 

There is an apparent allegory through the whole of this pas- 
sage. The egg is the fixed sphere, the world ; the six Gods of 
Oromaze are the six signs of summer, those of Ahrimanes the 
six signs of winter. The forty-eight other gods are the forty- 
eight constellations of the ancient sphere, divided equally be- 
tween Ahrunanes and Oromaze. The office of Sirius, as guard 
and sentinel, tells us that the orisin of these ideas was Egyp- 
tian : finally, the expression that we earth is to become equal and 
smooth, and that the oodies of happy beings are to cast no shade, 
proves that the equator was oonsidered as their true paradise. 

* The cave of Mithra, See Note p. 147. In the caves which 
priests every where constructed, they celebrated mysteries which 
consisted (says Origen against Celsus) in imitatmg the motion 
of the stars, the planets, and the heavens. The initiated took 
the name of consteUations and assumed the figures of animals. 
One was a lion, another a raven, and a third a ram. Hence the 
use of masks in the first representation of the drama. See^n^ 
DevoUi, vol. ii. p. 244. " In Uie mysteries of Ceres, the cliief 
in the procession called himself the creator ; the bearer of the 
torch was denominated the sun: the person nearest to tiie al- 
tar, the moon: the herald or deacon. Mercury. In Egypt, there 
was a festival in which the men and the women represented 
the year, the age, the seasons, the different parts of the day, 
and they walked in procession after Bacchus. Athen, lib, y. c, 7. 
In the cave of Mithra was a ladder with seven steps, represent- 
ing the seven spheres of the planets, by means of which souls 
ascended and descended. This is precisely the ladder in Jacob's 
vision, which shows that at that epocha the whole system was 
formed. There is in the French king's library a superb volume 
of pictures of the Indian Gods, in which the ladder is repre- 
sented with the souls of men mounting it." 
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Sect. VI. Sia:th System: The animated worlds or 
' wars/lip of the universe under different emblems, 

''While the nations were losing themselves in the 
dark labyrinth of mythology and fables, the physiolo- 
gical priests, pursuing their studies and inquiries about 
the order and disposition of the universe, came to fresh 
results, and set up fresh systems of powers and mov- 
ing causes. 

*' Long confined to simple appearances, they had 
only seen in the motion of the stars an unknown play of 
luminous bodies, which they supposed to roll round 
the earth, the central point of all the spheres; but from 
the moment they had discovered the rotundity of our 
planet, the consequence of this first fact led them to 
other considerations, and from inference to inference 
they rose to the highest conceptions of astronomy and 
physics. 

•* In truth, having conceived the enlightened and 
simple idea, that the celestial globe is a small circle in- 
scrioed in the greater circle of the heavens, the theory 
of the concentral circles naturally presented itself to 
their hypothesis, to resolve the unknown circle of the 
terrestrial globe by known points of the celestial circle; 
and the measure of one or several degrees of the meri- 
dian, gave precisely the total circumference. Then tak- 
ing for compass the diameter of the earth, a fortunate 
genius described with auspicious boldness the immense 
orbits of the heavens; and, by an unheard-of abstrac- 
tion, man, who scarcely peoples the grain of sand of 
which he is the inhabitant, embraced the infinite dis- 
tances of the stars, and launched himself into the abyss 
pf space and duration. There a new order of the uni- 
verse presented itself, of which the petty globe that he 
inhabited no longer appeared to him to be the centre : 
this important part was transferred to the enormous 
mass of the sun, which became the inflamed pivot of 
eight circumjacent spheres, the movements of which 
were henceforward submitted to exact calculation.* 

* Exact ealctUcUion, Consult the ancient astronomy of M. 
Bailly, and you will find our assertions respecting the know- 
ledge of the priests amply proved. 
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**The human mind had already done a great deal, by 
undertaking to resolve the disposition and order of 
the great beings of nature ; but not contented with this 
first effort, it wished also to resolve its mechanism, 
and discover its origin and motive principle. And here 
it is, that, involved in the abstract and metaphysical 
depths of motion and its first cause, of the inherent or 
communieated properties of matter, together with its 
successive forms and extent, or in other words, of 
boundless space and time, these physiological divines 
lost themselves in a chaos of subtle argument and 
scholastic controversy. 

"The action of the sun upon terrestrial bodies, hav- 
ing first led them to consider its substance as pure and 
elementary fire, they made it the focus and reservoir 
of an ocean of igneous and luminous fluid, which under 
the name of ether, filled the universe, and nourished 
the beings contained therein. They afterwards disco- 
vered, by the analysis of a more accurate philosophy, 
this fire, or a fire similar to it, entering into the com- 
position of all bodies, and perceived that it was the 
grand agent in that spontaneous motion, which in ani- 
mals is denominated life, and in plants vegetation. 
From hence they were led to conceive of the mechan- 
ism and action of the universe, as of a homogeneous 
WHOLE, a single body, whose parts, however distant in 
place, had a reciprocal connection with each other;* 
and of the world as a living substance, animated by the 
organical circulation of an igneous or rather electrical 
fluid,! which, by an analogy borrowed from men and 
animals, was supposed to have the sun for its hearty 

* A reciprocal connection. These are the very words of Jam- 
blicus. J)e Myst, JEgypt, 

+ Or ranker electrical fluid. The more I consider what the an- 
cients understood by ether ^ and tpiritt and what the Indians call 
dkache^ the stronger do I find the analogy between it and elec- 
trical fluid. A luminous fluid, principle of warmth and motion, 
pervading the universe, forming the matter of the stars, having 
small round particles which insinuate themselves into bodies, 
and £11 them by dilating itself, be their extent what it will : 
what can more strongly resemble electricity ? 

t Was supposed to hate the tun for its heart. Natural philoso- 
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"Meanwhile among the theological philosophers, 
one sect beginning from those principles, the result of 
experiment, said : that nothing was annihilated in the 
world ; that the elements were unperishable : that they 
changed their combinations, but not their nature ; that 
the life and death of beings were nothing more than 
the varied modifications of the same atoms: that mat- 
ter contained in itself properties, which were the cause 
of all its modes of existing; that the world was eter- 
nal,* having no bounds either of space or duration. 
Oth^ers said: that the whole universe was God; and 
according to them, God was at once effect and cause, 
agent and patient, moving principle and thin^ moved, 
having for laws the invariable properties which con« 
stitute fatality ; and they designated their idea some- 
times by the emblem of Pan (the grbat all;) or of 
Jupiter, with a starry front, a planetary body, and feet 
of animals; or by the symbol of the Orphic egg,t 
whose yolk suspended in the middle of a liquid en^ 
compassed by a vault represented the globe of the 
sun, swimming in ether, in the middle of the vault of 
heaven; J or by the emblem of a large round serpent, 

phers, says Macrobius, call the sun the heart of the world. Som, 
Seip. c. 20. The Egyptians, saya Plutarch, call the East the 
faee, the North the right-side, and the South the leftside of the 
world, because there the heart is placed. They continually com- 
pare 1^6- universe to a man ; and hence the celebrated mierocosm 
of the Alchymists. We observe, by the bye, the Alchymists, 
Cabalists, Freemasons, Magnetisers, Martinists, and every other 
such sort of visionaries, axe but the mistaken disciples of this 
ancient school : we say mistaken, because in spite of their 
pretensions, the thread of the occult science is broken. 

* That the world was eternal. See the Pythagorean Ocellus 
Lueanus, 

f Vide CEdip. -ffilgvpt. torn. II. p. 205. 

t' The Orphic egg. This comparison of the sun with the yolk 
of an eg^ refers, 1, To its round and 3i«llow figure ; 2, To 4ts 
central situation ; 3, To the germ or principle of life contained 
in the yolk. May not the oval form of an eg^ allude to the 
ellipsis of tlie orbs? I am inclined to this opinion. The word 
Orphic offers a farther observation. Macrobius says (^om.iSci^. 
c. 14, and c. 20,) that the sun is the brain of the universe, and 
that it is from analogy that the scull of a human being is round 
like the planet, the seat of intelligence. Now the word Orph^ 
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figurative of the heavens, where they placed the first 
principle of motion, and for that reason of an azure 
colour, studded with gold spots (the stars,) and devour- 
ing his tail, that is, re-entering into himself, by wind- 
ing continually like the revolutions of the spheres ; or 
by the emblem of a man, with his feet pressed and tied 
together, to denote immutable existence, covered with 
a mantle of all colours, like the appearance of nature, 
and wearing on his head a sphere of gold,* figurative 
of the sphere of the planets; or by that of another man 
sometimes seated upon the flower of Lotos ^ borne upon 
the abyss of the waters, at others reclined upon a pile 
of twelve cushions, signifying the twelve celestial signs. 
And this, nations of India, Japan, Siam, Thibet, and 
China! is the theology, which invented by the Egyp- 
tians, has been transmitted down and preserved among 
yourselves, in the picture you give of Brama, Beddou, 
Sommonacodom, and Omito. This, ye Jews and 
Christians! is the counterpart of an opinion of which 
you have retained a certain portion, when you describe 
God as the breath of life moving upon the face ofiJie 
reaterSy alluding to the wind,f which at the origin of 
the world, that is, at the departure of the spheres from 
the sign of the Crab, announced the overflowing of the 
Nile, and seemed to be the preliminary of creation." 

Sect. VII. Seventh System: JPorship of the Bovl of 
the World; that is the element of fir e^ the vital 
principle of the universe. 

" But a third set of the theological philosophers, 
disgusted with the idea of a being at once efifect and 

(with ain) signifies in Hebrew the brain and its seat (cervix J; 
Orpheus, then is the same at Bedou« or Baits ; and the Bonzes are 
those very Orphics which Plutarch represents as quacks, who 
ate no meat, vended talismans, and little stones, and deceived in- 
dividuals, and even governments themselves. See a learned Me- 
moir of Freret sur les Orphiques, Aod, des InscHp, vol. 23, in 4to. 

* Wearing on his head a sphere of gold. See Porphyry in 
Eusebius. Prcep, Evang. lib, 3, p. 115. 

+ Alluding to the wind. The Northen or Etesian leind, which 
commences regularly at the solstice with the inundation. 
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cause, agent and patient, and uniting in one and the same 
nature all contrary attributes, distinguished the moving 
principle from the thing moved ; and laying it down as 
a datum that matter was in itself inert, they pretended 
that it received its properties from a distinct agent, of 
which it was only the envelope or case. Some made 
this agent the igneous principle, the acknowledged 
author of all motion ; others made it the fluid called 
ether, because it was thought to be more active and 
subtle ; now as they denominated the vital and motive 
principle in animals, a soul, a spirit; and as they always 
reasoned by comparison, and particularly by comparison 
with human existence, they gave to the motive princi- 
ple of the whole universe the name of soul, intelligence, 
spirit; and God was the vital spirit, which, diffused 
through all beings, animated the vast body of the world. 
This idea was represented sometimes by You-piter, es- 
sence of motion and animation, principle of existence, 
or rather existence itself;* at other times by Vulcan, 
or Phtha^ elementary principle of fire, or by the 
altar of Vesta, placed centrally in her temple, like the 
sun in the spheres ; and again by Kneph^ a human 
being dressed in deep blue, holdmg in his hands a 
sceptre and a girdle (tne Zodiac,) wearing on his head 
a cap with feathers, to express the fugacity of thought, 
and producing from his mouth the great egg.f 

" As a consequence fVom this system, every being 
containing in itself a portion of the igneous or ethereal 
fluid, the universal and common mover: and that fluid, 
soul of the world, being the Deity, it followed that the 
souls of all beings were a part of God himself, par- 
taking of all his attributes, tnat is, being an indivisible, 
simple and immortal substance : and hence is derived 
the whole system of the immortality of the soul, which 
at first was eternity.^ Hence also its transmigrations 

* You-pUer, This Ia the true pronunciation of the Jup!ter 
of the Latins. . . . ExUUnce iudf» This is the signification of 
the word You, See note p. 170. 

t Producing tJte great egg. See note p. 160. 

t The immortality of the soul, tehich at firtit toa< eternity. In the 
system of the first spiritualists, the ndul was not created with, 

M 
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known by the name metemiMychosif ^ that is to sa^, 
passage of the vital priQcipIe from one body to ano- 
ther; an idea which sprung from the real transmigra- 
tion of the material elements. Such O Indians^ Bud- 
soists, Christians, Mussulmans, was the origin of all 
your ideas of the spirituality of the soul ! Such was 
the source of the reveries of Pythagoras and Plato, 
your instructors, and who were themselves but the 
echoes of another, the last sect of visionary philoso- 
phers that it is necessary to examine. 

or at the same time as the body, in order to be inserted in it; 
its existence was supposed to be anterior and from all eternity. 
Such, in a few words, is the doctrine of Macrobius on this 
head. Sam, Soip. pataim. 

** There ezista aluminoua, igneous, subtle fluid, which under 
the name of ether and spiritus, fills the universe. It is the es- 
sential principle and a^^ent of motion and life, it is the Deity. 
When an earthly body is to be animated, a small round particAe 
of this fluid gravitates through the milky waytowards the lunar 
sphere, where, when it arriyes, it unites wiui a grosser air, and 
becomes fit to associate with matt^ : it then ent^^ and entirely 
fills the body, aninates it, suffers, grows, increases, and dimi- 
nishes inth it : lastly, when the body dies, and its gross ele- 
ments dissolve, this mcorrtiptible particle tali^s its leave of iti^ 
and returns to the grand ocean of ether, If not retained by its 
union with the lunar air ; it is this air or gas, which, retaining 
the shape of the body, becomes a phantom or ghost, the perfect 
representation of the deceased. The Greeks called this phan- 
tom the image or idol of the soul ; the Pythagoreans, its chariot, 
its frame : and the Rabbinical school, its vessel, or boat. When 
a man had conducted himself weU in tl^ world, his whole 
soul, that is» its chariot and ether, ascended to the moon, where 
a separation took place : the chariot lived in the lunar Elysiiun, 
and the ether returned to the fixed sphere, that is, to God: for 
the fixed heaven, says Macrobius, was by many called by the 
name of God (e. 14). If a man had not lived virtuously, the 
soul remained on euth to undergo purification, and was to wan- 
der to and fro, like the ghosts of Homer, to whom this doctrine 
must have been known, since he wrote after the time of Phtoe- 

Srdes and Pythagoras, who were its promulgators in Greece, 
erodotus, upon this occasion, says, tnat the whole romance of 
the soul and its transmigrations was invented by the Egyptians, 
and propagated in Greece by men, who pretended to be its au- 
thors. I know their names, adds he, but uiall not mention Hiem 
(lib. 2), Cicero, however, has positively informed us, that it 
was Phereoydes, master of Pythagoras. Tuteul, Hb. l^aecL 16. 
Kow admitting that this system was at that period a novelty, it 
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Sect. VIII. Eighth system t The world a machine: 
Toorship of the Demi-ourgos^ or eupreme artificer. 

** HiTHBBTO the theologians, in exercising their facul- 
ties on the detached and subtle substances of ether 
and the igneous principle, had not however ceased to 
treatof existencespalpaole and perceptible to the senses, 
and their theology had continued to be the theory of 
physical powers, placed sometimes exclusively in the 
stars, and sometimes disseminated through the uni- 
verse. But at the period at which we are arrived, some 
superficial minds, losing the chain of ideas which had 
directed these profound inquiries, or ignorant of the 
facts which served as their basis, rendered abortive 
a]l the results that had been obtained from them, ^7 the 
introduction of a strange and novel chimera. They 
pretended that the universe, the heavens, the stars, the 
sun, differed in no respect from an ordinary machine; 
and applying to this nypothesis a comparison drawn 
from works of art, they erected an edifice of the most 
whimsical sophisms. * A machine,' said they, * can- 
not form itself, there must be a workman to construct 
it ; its verv existence implies this. The world is a 
tnachine: it has therefore an artificer.* • 

" Hence the Demi-ourffOBj or supreme artificer, the 
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them, and that thev mieht see that they themselves are beasts. 
For that which beialletii the sona of men, befalleth beasts ; 
even one thing befalleth them ; aa the one dieth, so dieth the 
other ; yea they have all one breath, so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast : for all is vanity." Eccles. iii. 18. 

And saoh has been the opinion of Moses^ as a translator of 
Herodotns (M. Archer of the Academy of Liscriptions) justly 
observes in note 389 of the second book, where he says also, 
that the immortality of the sonl was not introduced among the 
Hebrews till their mterconrse with the Assyrians. In other 
respects, the whole Pythagorean svstem, properly analysed, 
appears to be merely a system of physics badly nndersiood. 

♦ The world is a machine ; it has there/ore an artifcer. All tlio 
arguments of the spiritualists are founded on this. See Macro- 
6in#, at the end of the second book, and IHato^ with the com- 
ments of MoTcUws Ficinns* 

M 2 
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autocrator and sovereign of the universe. It was in 
vain that the ancient philosophy objected to the hypo- 
thesis, that this artificer did not stand in less need of 
parents and an author, and that a scheme, which added 
only one link to the chain, by taking the attribute of 
eternity from the world and giving it to the creator 
was of little value. Those innovators, not contented 
with a first paradox, added a second, and applying to 
the artificer the theory of human understanding, pre- 
tended that the DemUourgoa fashioned his machine 
upon an archetype or idea extant in his mind. In a 
word, just as their masters, the natural philosophers, 
had placed the primum mobile in the spheres of the 
fixed stars, under the appellation of intelligence and 
reason, so their apes, the spiritualists, adopting the 
same principle, made it an attribute of the Demuourgos^ 
representing this being as a distinct substance, neces- 
sarily existing, to which they applied the terms oiMens 
or Logos; in other words understanding and speech. 
Separately from this being, they held the existence of 
a solar principle, or soul of the world, which taken 
with the preceding, made three gradations of divine 
personages : first, the Demi-ourgos or supreme arti- 
ficer ; secondly, the LogoSy understanding or speech : 
and thirdly, the spirit or soul of the world.* And this 
Christians ! is the fiction on which you have founded 
your doctrine of the Trinity ; this is the system, which, 
bom a heretic in the Egyptian temples, transmitted a 
Heathen to the schools of Greece and Italy, is now 
Catholic or orthodox by the conversion of its parti- 
zans, the disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, to Chris- 
tianity. 

" Thus the Deity, after having been originally con- 
sidered as the sensible and various action of meteors 
and the elements ; then as the combined power of the 
stars, considered in their relation to terrestrial objects 
themselves, in consequence of confounding symbols 
with the things they represented ; then as the complex 

* The Demi-ourgot, the Logos, and the spirit. These are the 
real types of the Christian trinity. See note p. 99. 
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power of Nature, in her two principal operations of 
production and destruction; then as the animated 
world without distinction of agent and patient, cause 
and effect ; then as the solar principle or element of fire 
acknowledged as the sole cause of motion — the Deity, 
I say, considered under all these different views, be- 
came at last a chimerical and abstract being ; a scho- 
lastic subtlety of substance without form, of body with- 
out figure ; a true delirium of the mind beyond the 
power of reason at all to comprehend. But in this its 
last transformation, it seeks in vain to conceal itself from 
the senses ; the seal of its origin is indelibly stamped 
upon it. All its attributes, borrowed from the physical 
attributes of the universe, as immensity, eternity, in- 
divisibility, incomprehensibleness ; or from the moral 
<][ualities of man, as goodness, justice, majesty ; and 
its very names* derived from the physical beings which 

* Its tiery names. In onr last analysis, we found all the 
names of the Deity to be derived from some material object 
in which it was supposed to reside. We have given a consiaer- 
able number of instances; let us add one more relative to our 
word God, This is known to be the Deus of the Latins, and 
the Theos of the Greeks. Now by the confession of Plato (in 
CrcUylOf) of Macrobius (Saturn^ lib, 1, c. 24,) and of Plutarch 
(Isis and Osiris,) its root is thein, which signifies to wander, 
like plane'in, that is to say, it is synonymous with planets, be- 
cause, add our authors^ both the ancient Greeks and barbari- 
ans particularly worshipped the planets. I know that such 
inquiries into etymologies have been decried ; but if, as is the 
case, words are the representative signs of ideas, the genealogy 
of the one becomes that of the other, and a good etymological 
dictionary would be the most perfect history of the human 
understanding. It would only oe necessary in this inquiry, to 
observe certam precautions, which have hitnerto been neglect- 
ed, and particularly to make an exact comparison of the value 
of the letters of the different alphabets. But, to continue our 
subject, we shall add, that in the Phenician language, the word 
titan (with ain signifies aHao to wander, and appears to be the 
derivation of the'in. If we suppose Dens to be derived from the 
Greek Zeus, a proper name of You-piter, having zaw, I live, for 
its root, its sense will be precisely that of you, and will mean 
80tt2 of the world, i^n^ottf principle. See note p. 170. Div-us, 
which only signifies Genius, God of the second order, appears 
to me to come from the oriental word div substituted for dih, 
wolf aud chacal, one of the emblems of the sun. At Thebes, 
says Macrobius, the sun was painted under the form of a wolf 
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were its types, particularly from the sun, the planets 
and the world, present to us continually, in spite of 
those who would corrupt and disguise it, infallible 
marks of its genuine nature. 

'* Such is the chain of ideas through which the hu- 
man mind had already run at a period anterior to the 
positive recitals of history ; and since their systematic 
form proves them to have been the result of one scene 
of study and investigation, every thing inclines us to 
place the theatre of investigation, where its primitive 
elements were generated, in Egypt. There their pro- 
gress was rapid, because the idle curiosity of the theo- 
logical philosophers had, in the retirement of the 
temples, no other food than the enigma of the uni- 
verse, which was ever present to their minds; and 
because, in the political dissensions which long dis- 
united that country, each state had its college of priests, 
who being in turns auxiliaries or rivals, hastened by 
their disputes the progress of science and discovery.* 

or chacal, for there are no wolves in Egypt. The reason of 
this emblem, doubtless, is that the chacal, like the cock, an« 
Bounces by its cries the sun's risine ; and this reason is con- 
firmed by the analogy of the words lykot^ wolf> and l^ke^ light of 
the morning, whence comes luv, 

Dius, which is to be understood also of the sun, must be de- 
rived m>m dih, a hawk. ^The Egyptians,*' says Porphyry, 
(EvMh, PrcBoq), Etang. p. 92^ ''represent the sun under the em- 
blem of a hawk, because thisbiiil soars to the highest regions 
of air where light abounds." And in refdity we continu- 
ally see at Cairo large flights of these birds, hovering in the 
air, from whence they descend not but to stun us with their 
shrieks, which are like the monosyllable dth: and here, as in 
the preceding example, we find an analogy between the word 
diesy day, light, and X)iiM, God, Sun. 

* The progren of science cmd discovery. One of the proofs 
that all tnese systems were invented in Egypt, is, that this is 
the only country were we see a complete body of doctrine 
formed from the remotest antiquity. . 

Clemens Alexandrinus has transmitted to us (StromcU, lib, 
6.) a curious detail of the 42 volumes which were borne in the 
procession of Isis. ''The priest," says he, ^or clumter carries 
one of the symbolic instruments of music, and two of the books 
of Mercury ; one containing hymns of the Gods, the other the 
list of kings. Next to him tne horoscope (the regulator of time) 
carries a palm and a dial, symbols of astrology ; he must know 
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^* On the borders of the Nile there happened at that 
distant period, what has since been repeated all over 
the gloDe. In proportion as each system was formed, 
it excited by its novelty quarrels and schisms: then, 
gaining creait even by persecution, it either destroyed 
anterior ideasr, or incorporated itself with and modified 
them. But political institutions taking place, all opin- 
ions by the aggregation of states and mixture of dif- 
ferant people, were at length confounded ; and the 
chain of ideas being lost, theology, plunged in a chaos, 
became a mere logogryph of old traditions no longer 
understood. Heligion, losing its object, wad now no- 
thing more than a political expedient by which to rule 
the credulous vulgar; and was embraced either by 
men credulous themselves and the dupes of their own 
visions, or by bold and energetic spirits, who formed 
vast projects of ambition." 

by heart the four books of Mercury which treat of astrolo^ : 
the first on the order of the planets ; the second on the risinj^s 
of the sun and moon, and the two last on the rising and aspect 
of the stars. Then comes the sacred author, with feathers on 
his head (like Knepk) and a book in his hand, together with 
ink, and a reed to write with (as is stiU the practice among 
the AralMS.) He must be versed in hieroglyphics, must under- 
stand the aesorijption of the univerae, the course of the sun, 
moon, stars, ana planets, be acquainted with the division of 
Egypt into 36 nJomes^ with the course of the Nile, with instru- 
ments, measures, sacred ornaments, and sacred places. Next 
Comes the stole bearer, who carries the cubit of justice, or mea- 
sure of the Nile, and a cup for the libations; he bears also in 
the procession 10 volumes on the subject of sacrifices, hynms^ 
prayers, ofPerings, ceremonies, festivals. Lastly, arrives the 
prophet bearing in his bosom a pitcher, so as to oe exposed to 
view ; he is followed by persons carrying bread (as at the mar- 
riage of Oana.) This prophet, as president of the mysteries, 
learns 10 other sacred volumeS) which treat of the laws, the 
Gods, and the discipline of the priests. Now there are in all 42 
volumes, 36 of which are 8tudied,and got by heart by these per- 
sonages, and the remaining six are set apart to be consulted by 
t\iQ pastophorei: they treat of medicine, the construction of the 
human bodv, (anatomy) diseases, remedies, instruments," &c. 
We leave the reader to deduce all the consequences of such 
an Encyclopedia. It is ascribed to Mercury ; but Jamblicus 
tells us that ea(di book, composed by priests^ was dedicated to 
that God. who, on account ox his title of Genius, or decariy open- 
ing the ZodiaC) presided over every enterprise. He is the Janut 
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Sect. IX. Religion of Moses, or worship of the soul 
of the world ( You-piter.) 

" Op this latter description was the Hebrew legislator, 
who, desirous of separating his nation from every other, 
and of forming a aistinct and exclusive empire, con- 
ceived the design of taking for its basis religious pre- 
judices, and of erecting round it a sacred rampart of 
rites and opinions. But in vain did he proscribe the 
worship of symbols, the reigning religion at that time 
in Lower Egypt and Phenicia;* his God was not on 
that account the less an Egyptian God, of the invention 
of those priests whose disciple Moses had been, and 
Ya7iouh,\ detected his by very name, which means es- 

of the Romans^and the GuianeBa of the Indians, and it is re- 
markable that I anus and Guianes are homonymous. In short, 
it appears that these books are the source of all that has been 
transmitted to us by the Greeks and Latins in every science, 
even in alchymy, necromancy, &c. What is most to be re- 
gretted in tneir loss, is that part which related to the princi- 
eles of medicine and diet, in which the Egyptians appear to 
ave made a considerable progress, and to have delivered 
many useful observations. 

* The reigning rdigion in Lower Egypt* "At a certain period," 
says Plutarch {de Itide,) "all the Esyptians have their animal 
Gods painted. The Thebans are the only people who do not 
employ painters, because they worship a God whose form 
comes not under the senses, and cannot be represented. And 
this is the God whom Moses, educated at Hehopolis, adopted ; 
but the idea was not of his invention. 

+ AndYahouh, Such is the true pronunciation of the Jehovah 
of the modems, who violate in this respect every rule of criti- 
cism ; since it is evident, that the ancients, particularly the 
eastern Syrians and Phenicians, were acquainted neither with 
the Ji nor the F, which are of the Tartar origin. The subsist- 
ing usage of the Arabs, which we have re-established here, is 
confirmed by Diodorus, who calls the God of Moses late, (lib. 1) 
and law and lahouh are manifestly the same word : the iden- 
tity continues in that of loupiter; but in order to render it more 
complete, we shall demonstrate the signification to be the same. 
In Hebrew, that is to say, in one of the dialects, of the com- 
mon language of Lower Asia, Yahouh is the participle of the 
word hihf to exist, to be, and signifies existing ; in other words, 
the principle of life, the mover or even motion (the universal 
soul of beings.) Now what is Jupiter ? Let us hear the Greeks 
and Latins explain their theolofj^y. "The Egyptians," says 
Diodorus, after Manatho, priest of Memphis, "in ^ving names 
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sencc of beings, and by his symbol, the fiery bush, is 
nothing more than the soul of the world, and the prin- 
ciple of motion, which Greece shortly after adopted 
under the same denomination inher You-piterj genera- 
te th6 five elements, called svirit, or ether, YoupUer, on ac- 
count of the true meaninjSj; of tnat word : for spirit is the source 
of life, author of the vital principle in animals ; and for this 
reason they considered him as the father, the j^enerator of 
beings." For the same reason Homer says, father, and king 
of men and gods. (JDiod, lib, 1^ sect, 1,) 

^Theologians,'' says Macrobius, '* consider You-piter as the 
soul of the world." Hence the words of Virgil : " Muses let 
us begin with You-piter ; the world is full of You-piter :" 
(Somn, Scip, ch, 17.) And in the Saturnalia he says, '* Jupiter 
is the sun himself." It was this also which made Virgil say : 
** The spirit nourishes the life (of beings,) and the soul dif- 
fused tlu*ough the vast members (of the universe,) agitates the 
whole mass, and forms but one immense body." ^ 

" lupiter," says the ancient verses of the Orphic sect, which 
originated in Egypt; verses collected by Onomacritus in the 
days of Pisistratus, ^ loupiter represented with the thunder 




are what constitute his immense body ; his eyes are the sun 
and moon ^ he is space and eternity ; m fine," adds Porphyry, 
*' Jupiter IS the world, the universe, that which constitutes 
the essence and life of all beings. Now," continues the same 
author, "as philosophers differed in opinion respecting the na- 
ture and constituent parts of this God, and as they could in- 
vent no fi|3;ure that snould represent all his attributes, they 
painted him in the form of a man. . . .He is in a sitting posture, 
m allusion to his immutable essence ; the upper part of his 
body is uncovered, because it is in the upper regions of the uni- 
verse (the stars,) that he most conspicuously aisplays himself. 
He is covered from the waist downwards, because respecting 
terrestrial things, he is more secret and concealed. He holds a 
sceptre in his left hand, because on the left side is the heart, and 
the heart is the seat of the understanding, (which in human 
beings) regulates every action," Buseb, Prceper EtaM, p. 100. 

The following passage of the geographer and philosopher 
Strabo, removes every doubt as to the identity of the ideas of 
Moses, and those of the heathen theologians. 

<' Moses, who waa one of the Egyptian priests, taught his fol- 
lowers, that it was an egregious error to represent the Deity 
under the form of animals, as the Egyptians aid, or in the shape 
of man, as was the practice of the Greeks and Africans. That 
alone is the Deity, said he, which constitues heaven, earth and 
every living thing j that which wc call the iro^rW, the mm ofaU 
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tive principle, and under that of Ei^ existence ;* which 
the Thebans consecrated by the name oiKneph; which 
Sais worshipped under the emblem of Isia veiled with 
Ihis inscription, / am all that has been^ all that ie, and 
all that will he^ and no mortal has drawn aside mtf 
veil; which Pythagoras honoured under the appella- 
tion oiVeeta^ and which the Stoic philosophy defined 
with precision, hj calling it the principle of fire. In 
vain did Moses wish to blot from his religion whatever 
could bring to remembrance the worship of the stars; 
a multiplicity of traits in spite of his exertions still re- 
mained to point it out; the seven lamps of the j^eat 
candlestick, the twelve stones or signs of the XJrmi of 
the high priest, the feast of the two equinoxes, each 
of which at that epoch formed a year, the ceremony of 
the lamb or celestial ram, then at its fifteenth degree • 

ik%ng9^ nature s and no reasonable person will think of repre- 
senting such a being by the image of any one of the objects 
around us. It is for this reason^ that, rejectinff every species 
of images or idols, Moses wished the Deity to he worshipped 
without emblems, and according to his proper nature ; and he 
accordingly ordered a temple worthy of him to be erected/' 
&c. Geograph. lib. 16, p. 1104, edition of 1707. 

The theolosy of Moses has, then, differed in no respect from 
that of his foflowers, that is to saj, from that of the Stoics and 
Epicureans, who consider the Deity as the soul of the world. 
This phUosophy appears to have taken birth, or to have been 
disseminated when Abraham came into Bg^pt ^200 years be- 
fore Moses,) since he quitted his system oi idols for that of 
the God Tanoidi ; so that we may place its promulgation about 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century before C&ist; which 
corresponds with what we have said, i^ note p. 161. 

As to the history of Moses, Diodorus properly represents it 
when he says, lib, 34 and 40, ** That the J ews were driven out 
of Egypt at a time of decuih, when the country was full of 
foreigners, and that Moses, a man of extraordinary prudence 
and courage, seized this opportunity of establishing his reli- 
gion in the mountains of Judea.'' It will seem paradoxical 
to assert that the 600,000 armed men whom he conducted 
thither ought to be reduced to SfiOO ; but I can confirm the 
assertion by so many proofs drawn from the books themselves, 
that it will be necessary to correct an error which appears to 
have arisen from the mistake of the transcribers. 

* Ei exittence. This was the monosyllable written on the 
gate of the temple of Delphos. Plutarch has made it the 
subject of a dissertation. 
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lastly, the name of Osiris even preserved in his song,* 
and the ark or coffer, an imitation of the tomb in which 
that God was enclosed; all these remain to bear re- 
cord to the genealogy of his ideas and their derivation 
from the common source." 

Sect. X. Religion of Zoroaster. 

^' Zoroaster was also a man of the same bold and 
energetic stamp; who, five centuries after Moses, and 
in the time of David, revived and moralized among the 
Medes and Bactrians the whole Egyptian system of . 
OsirLs^ under the names of Ormuzd and Ahrimanes. 
He called the reign of summef, virtue and good ; the 
reign of winter, sin and evil ; the renovation of nature 
in springy creation ; the revival of the spheres in the 
secular periods of the conjunctions, resurrection, and 
his future life ; hell, paradise^ were the Tartarus and 
Elysium of the ancient astrologers and geographers ; 
in a word, he only consecrated the already-existing 
reveries of the mystic system." 

Sect. XL BudsoismyOr the religion of the Samaneans. 

*^In the same rank must be included the promulgators 
of the sepulchral doctrine of the Samaneans^ who, on 
the basis of the metempsychosis, raised the misanthro-* 
pic system of self-renunciation and denial, who, laying 
it down as a principle, that the body is only a prison 
where the soul lives in impure confinement; that life 
is but a dream, an illusion, and the world a place of 
passage to another coimtry, to a life without end ; 
placed virtue and perfection in absolute insensibility, 
m the abnegation of physical organs, in the annihila* 
tion of all beings : whence resulted the fasts, penances, 
macerations, solitude, contemplations, and all the de- 
plorable practices of mad-headed anchorets." 

* The name of Oawis preserted in hk song. These are the 
literal exwesnons of the book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32. <<The 
'Mrorks of Tsow are perfect/' Now Ttour has been translated by 
the word creator; its i)roper signification is to give forms, ana 
this is one of the definitions ofOsiris in Plutarch. 
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Sect. XI i. Braminfsm, or the Indian System. 

" Finally, of the same cast were the founders of the 
Indian system; who, refining after Zoroaster upon the 
two principles of creation and destruction, introduced 
an intermediate one, that of conservation, and upon 
their trinity in unity, of Brama, Chiven, and Vichenou, 
accumulated a multitude of traditional allegories, and 
the alembicated subtleties of their metaphysics. 

" These are the materials, which, scattered through 
Asia, existed there for many ages, when, by a fortuitous 
course of events and circumstances, new combinations 
of them were introduced on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and on the shores of the Mediterranean." 

Sect. XIII. Christianity^ or the allegorical worship 
of the Sun, under the cabalistical names o^ Chris- 
en or Christ, and Yes-us, or Jesus. 

" In constituting a separate people, Moses had vainly 
imagined that he should guard them from the influence 
of every foreign idea: but an invincible inclination, 
founded on affinity of origin, continually called back 
the Hebrews to the worship of the neighbouring na- 
tions ; and the relations of commerce that necessarily 
subsisted between them, tended every day to strength- 
en the propensity. While the Mosaic institution main- 
tained its ground, the coercion of government and the 
laws was a considerable obstacle to the inlet of inno- 
vations; yet even then the principal places were full 
of idols, and God the sun had his chariot and his horses * 
painted in the palaces of kings, and in the very temple 
of Yahouh: but when the conquests of the kings of 
Nineveh and Babylon had dissolved in the hands of pub- 
lic power, the people left to themselves, and solicited 
by tneir conquerors, no longer kept a restraint on their 
inclinations, and profane opinions were openly pro- 
fessed in Judea. At the first, the Assyrian colonies, 
placed in the situation of the old tribes, filled the king- 
dom of Samaria with the dogmas of the Magi, which 
soon penetrated into Judea. Afterwards Jerusalem 
having been subjugated, the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Arabs, entering this open country, introduced their 
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tenets, and the religion of Moses thus underwent a se- 
cond alteration. In like manner the priests and great 
men, removing to Babylon, and educated in the sci- 
ence of the Chaldeans, imbibed during a residence of 
seventy years, every principle of their theology, and 
from that moment the dogmas of the evil genius (Sa- 
tan,) of the archangel Michael,* of the Ancient of 
Days (Ormuzd,) of the rebellious angels, the celestial 
combats, the immortality of the soul, and the resurrec- 
tion, dogmas, unknown to Moses, or rejected by him, 
since he observes a perfect silence respecting them, 
became naturalized among the Jews. 

" On their return to their country, the emigrants 
brought back with them these ideas ; and at first the 
innovations occasioned disputes between their parti- 
sans, the Pharisees, and the adherents to the ancient 
national worship, the Sadducees : but the former se- 
conded by the inclination of the people, and the habits 
they had already contracted, and supported by the au- 
thority of the Persians, their deliverers, finally gained 
the ascendancy, and the theology of Zoroaster was 
consecrated by the children of Moses.f 

" A fortuitous analogy between two leading ideas, 
proved particnlarly favourable to this coalition, and 
formed the basis of a last system, not less surprising in 
its fortune than in the causes of its formation. 

" From the time that the Assyrians had destroyed 

* Of the Archangel Michael, "The names of the angels and 
of the months, such as Gabriel, Michael, Yar, Nisan, &c. 
came from Babylon with the Jews f* says expressly the Tal- 
mud of Jerusalem. See Beausob, Hist, de Manioh. vol. II. p. 
6*24, where he proves that the saints of the Almanack are an 
imitation of the 365 angels of the Persians, and Jamblicus in 
his Egyptian mysteries, sect, 2, c. 3, speidks of angels, archan- 
gels, seraphims, &c. like a true Christian. 

f Theohgy of Zoroaster, « The whole philosophy of the gym- 
nosophists,*^ says Diogenes Laertius, on the auUiority of an an- 
cieut writer, '<is derived from that of the Ma^, and many as- 
sert that of the Jews to have the same origin. Lib, 1, c. 9. 
Megasthenes, an historian of repute in the days of Seleucus 
Nicanor, and who wrote particularly upon India, speaking of 
the philosophy of the ancients respecting natural things, puts 
the Brachmans and the Jews on precisely the same footing. 
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the kingdom of Samaria, some sagacious spirits foresaw, 
announced, and predicted the same fate to Jerusalem, 
and all their predictions were stamped by this parti- 
cularity, that they always concluded with prayers for 
a happy re -establishment and regeneration, which were 
in like manner spoken of in the way of prophecies. 
The enthusiasm of the Hierophants had figured a royal 
deliverer, who was to re-establish the nation in its an- 
cient glory : the Hebrews were again to become a pow«. 
erful and conquering people, and Jerusalem the capital 
of an empire that was to extend over the whole world. 

" Events having realised the first part of those pre- 
dictions, the ruin of Jerusalem, the people clung to the 
second with a firmness of belief proportioned to their 
misfortunes; and the afflicted Jews waited with the 
impatience of want and of desire for that victorious 
king and deliverer that was to come, in order to save 
the nation of Moses, and restore the throne of David. 

*'Tbe sacred and mythological traditions of prece- 
dent times had spread over aU Asia a tenet perfectly 
analogous. A great mediator, a final judge, a future 
saviour, was spoken of, who as king, God, and victo- 
rious legislator, was to restore the golden age upon 
earth,* to deliver the world from evU, and regain for 
mankind the reign of good, the kingdom of peace and 
happiness. These ideas and expressions were in every 
mouth, and they consoled the people under that de- 
plorable state of real suffering into which they had been 
plunged by successive conquests and conquerors, and 
the barbarous despotism of their governments. This 
resemblance between the oracles of different nations 
and the predictions of the prophets, excited the atten- 
tion of the Jews ; and the prophets had doubtless been 
carefiil to infuse into their pictures, the spirit and style 
of the sacred books employed in the Pagan mysteries. 
The arrival of a great ambassador, of a final saviour, 
was therefore the general expectation in Judea, when 

♦ To rfgtore the golden age upon earfk^ This is the reason of 
the applieation of the many Pa^an oraclee to Jesus, and parti- 
cularly the fourth eclogue of Virgil, and the SybilUne verses 
so celebrated among the ancients. 
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at lenglh a singular circumstance was made to deter- 
mine the precise period of his coming. 

" It was recorded in the sacred books of the Persians 
and the Chaldeans, that the world, composed of a total 
revolution of twelve thousand periods, was divided into 
two partial revolutions, of which one, the age and 
reign of good was to terminate at the expiration of six 
thousand, and the other, the age and reign of evil, at 
the expiration of another six thousand. 

'' Their first authors had meant by these recitals, 
the annual revolution of th9 great celestial orb (a revo- 
lution composed of twelve months or signs each divided 
into a thousand parts,) and the two systematic periods 
of winter and summer, each consistmg equally of six 
thousand. But these equivocal expressions havmg been 
erroneously explained, and having received an abso- 
lute and moral, instead of their astrological and physi- 
cal sense, the result was, that the annual was taken for a 
secular world, the thousand periods for a thousand 
years ; and judging, from the appearance of things, that 
the present was the age of misfortune, they inferred 
that it would terminate at the expiration of the six 
thousand pretended years.* 

* At the 4xpiration of ike nx ikoiuand pretended peon. We 
have abready seen, note p. 106, this tramtlon current among 
the Tuscans; it was dissemmated through most nations, and 
shows us what we ought to think of alT the pretended crea- 
tions and terminations of the world, which are merely the be- 
Hfinnings and endings of astronomical periods invented by as- 
trologers. That of the jear or solar revolution, being the 
xnost simple and perceptible, served as a model to the rest, 
and its comparison gave rise to the most whimsical ideas. Of 
this description is the idea of the four ages of the world 
among the Indians. Originally these four ages were merely 
the four seasons: and as each season was under the supposed 
influence of a planet, it bore the name of the metal appropri* 
ated to that planet: thus spring was the a^e of the sun, or 
of gold: summer the age of the moon, or of silver; autumn 
the age of Venus, or of brass ; and winter the age of Mars, or 
of iron. Afterwards, when astronomers invented the great 
year of 26 and 36 thousand common years, which had for its 
object the bringing back aU the stars to one point of departure 
and a general conjunction, the ambiguity of the terms intro- 
duced a similar ambiguity of ideas; and the myriads of celea- 
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"Now according to the Jewish computation, six 
thousand years had already nearly elapsed since the 
supposed creation of the world.* This coincidence 

tial signs and periods of duration which were tlius measured, 
were easily converted into so many revolutions of the sun. 
Thus the different periods of creation which have been so Sfreat 
a source of difficulty and misapprehension to curious inquirers, 
were in reality nothing more than hypothetical calculations 
of astronomical periods. In the same manner, the creation of 
the world has been attributed to different seasons of the year, 
just as these different seasons have served for the fictitious pe- 
riod of these conjunctions ; and of consequence has been adopt- 
ed by different nations for the commencement of an ordinary 
year. Among the Egyptians, this period fell upon the sum- 
mer solstice, which was the commencement of their year ; and 
the departure of their spheres, according to their conjectures, 
fell, in like manner, upon the period when the sun enters Can- 
cer. Among the Persians, the year commenced at first in the 
spring, or when the sun enters Aries ; and from thence the 
first Christians were led to suppose that God created the world 
in the spring : this opinion is also favoured by the book of Ge- 
nesis; and it is farther remarkable, that the world is not there 
said to be created by the God of Moses ( YahouhyJ but by the 
Elohim or gods in the plural, that is, by the angdt or geniiy for 
so the word constantly means in the Hebrew books. If we 
farther observe that the root of the word Elohim signifies 
strong or powerful, and that the Egyptians called their decans 
strong and powerful leaders, attributing to them the creation 
of the world, we shall presently perceive that the book of Ge- 
nesis affirms neither more nor less than that the world was 
created by the decans^ by those very genii whom, according to 
Banchoniathon, Mercury excited against Saturn, and who were 
called Elohim, It may be further asked, why the plural 
substantive Elohim is made to agree with the singular verb 
hara (the Elohim creates)? The reason is, that^ after the 
Babylonish captivity, the unity of the supreme being was the 
prevailing opinion of the Jews; it was therefore thought pro- 
per to introduce a pious solecism in language, which it is evi- 
dent had no exbtence before Moses : thus, in the names of the 
children of Jacob, many of them are compounded of a plural 
verb, to which Eloliim is the nominative case understood, 
Raouben (Reuben,) they haw looked upon me, and Samaonn^, 
(Simeon,) they have granted ww my prayer, to wit, the Elohim. 
The reason of this etymology is to be found in the reli^ous 
creeds of the wives of Jacob, whose gods were the terraphtm of 
Lt^ban, that is, the angels of the Persians, and the Egyptian 
de^ns. 

* Six thousand years had already nearly elapsed since the sup- 
posed creation of tne world. According to the computation of 
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produced considerable fermentation in the minds of the 
people. Nothing was thought of but the approaching 
termination. The Hierophants were interrogated, and 
their sacred books examined. The great Mediator and 
final judge was expected, and his advent desired, that 
an end might be put to so many calamities. This was 
so much the subject of conversation, that some one 
was said to have seen him, and a rumour of this kind 
was all that was wanting to establish a general cer- 
tainty. The popular report became a demonstrated 
fact ; the imaginary being was realized ; and all the 
circumstances of mythological tradition being in some 
manner connected with this phantom, the result was 
an authentic and regular history, which henceforth 
it was blasphemy to doubt. 

** In this mythological history, the following tradi- 
tions were recorded : * That, in the beginning^ a man 
and a woman had, by their faU, brought sin and evil 
into the world,* [Examine plate II.J 

" By this was denoted the astronomical fact of the 
cdestial Virgin, and the herdsmen (Bootes,) who set- 
ting heliacally at the autumnal equinox, resigned the 
heavens to the wintry constellations, and seemed, in 
sinking below the horizon, to introduce into the world 
the genius of evil, Ahrimanes, represented by the 
constellation of the serpent.* 

the Seventy, the period elapsed consisted of about 6,600 years, 
and this computation was principally followed. It is well known 
how much, in the first ages of the church, this opinion of the end 
of the world agitated the minds of men. In the sequel, the 
general councils, encouraged by finding that the general confla • 
gration did not come, pronounced the expectation that prevailed 
heretical, and its believers were called Millenarians : a circum- 
stance curious enough, since it is evident from the history of the 
Gospels that Jesus Christ was a Millenarian, and of conse- 
quence a heretic, 

* Constellation of the serpent, ** The Persians," says Chardin, 
*' call the constellation of the serpent OphiticuSf serpent of Eve : 
and this serpent Ophitictts or Ophioneus plays a similar part in 
the theology of the Phenicians ;" for Pherecydes, their disci- 
ple, and the master of Pythagoras, said ** that Ophioneus ser- 
pentintts had been chief of the rebels against Jupiter." See 
Mars. Ficin. Apol. Socrat. p. m. 797, col. 2. I shall add, that 
ai'phah (with id) signifies in Hebrew serpent. 

N 
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'* That the woman had decoyed and seduced the 
man,* 

" And in reality, the Virgin setting first, appears to 
draw the Herdsman (Bootes) after her. 

" That the woman had tempted him^ hy offering 
htm fruit pleasant to the sight and good for foody 
which gave the knowledge of good and evtV\ 

" Manifestly alluding to the virgin, who is depicted 
holding a bunch of fruit in her hand, which she ap- 
pears to extend towards the herdsman : in like man- 
ner the branch emblem of autumn, placed in the 
picture of Mithra,f on the front of winter and summer, 
seems to open the door, and to give the knowledge, 
the key of good and evil. 

" That this couple had been driven from the celes- 
tial garden, and that a cherub with a flaming sword 
had been placed at the door to guard it/' 

" And when the virgin and the herdsman sink below 
the western horizon, Perseus rises on the opposite 
side,:]: and sword in hand, this genius may be said to 
drive them from the summer heaven, the garden and 
reign of fruits and flowers. » 

** That from this virgin would be born, would 
spring up a shoot, a child that should crush tJie 
serpent^ s head and deliver the world from sin" 

* Seduced the man. In a physical sense to seduce, seducere 
means only to attract, to draw after us. 

t Picture of Mithra. See this picture in Hyde, page 111, 
edition of 1760. 

I Persem rises on, the opposite side. Rather the head of 
Medusa; that head of a woman once so beautiful, which Perseus 
cut off, and which he holds in his hand, is onlythatof the virgin, 
whose head sinks below the horizon at the very moment 3iat 
Perseus rises ; and the serpents which surround it are Ophiu- 
cus and the Polar Dragon, who then occupy the zenith. This 
shews us in what manner the ancients composed all their figures 
and fables. They took such constellations as they found at 
the same time on the circle of the horizon, and collecting the 
different parts, they formed groups which served them as ai> 
alnianack in hieroglyphic characters. Such is the secret of all 
their pictures, and the solution of all their mythological mon- 
sters. The Virgin is also Andromeda, delivered by Perseus 
&om the whale xktXpursiies her (prosegtdtur,) 
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" By this was denoted the Sun, which, at the period 
of the summer solstice, at the precise moment that the 
Persian Magi drew the hbroscope of the new year, 
found itself in the bosom of the virgin, and which on 
this account, was represented in their astrological 
pictures, in the form of an infant suckled by a chaste 
virgin*, and afterwards became, at the vernal equinox, 
the Ram or Lamb, conqueror of the constellation of 
the serpent, which disappeared from the heavens. 

** Tnat in his tJifanoyy this restorer of the divine 
or celestial nature^ would lead a mean, humble , oh- 
scure, and indigent life" 

K By a chcute virain. Such was the picture of the Persian 
sphere, cited by Eben Ezra in the Cesium Poaioum of Blaeu, 
p. 71. " The picture of the first decan of the " Virgin," says 
that writer, ** represents a beautiful virgin with flowing hair, 
sitting in a chair, with two ears of com in her hand, and suckling 
an infant, called Jesus by some nations, and Christ in Greek/' 

In the library of the king of France is a manuscript in Arabic, 
marked 1 165, in which is a picture of the twelve signs ; and that 
of the Virgin represents a young woman with an infant by her 
side : the whole scene, indeed, of the birth of Jesus is to be 
found in the adjacent part of the iieavens. The stable is the 
constellation of the charioteer and the goat, formerly Capricorn ; 
a constellation calledproBsepe Jovis Henioohij ekible oflou ; and the 
word lou is found in the name of louseph (Joseph). At no 
great distance is the ass of Typhon (the great she bear^ and the 
ox or bull, the ancient attendants of the manger. Peter the 
porter, is Janus with his keys and bald forehead : the twelve 
apostles are the genii of the twelve months, &c. This Virgin 
has acted very different parts in the various systems of mytho- 
logy : she has been the Isis of the Egyptians, who said of her 
in one of their inscriptions cited by Julian, the fruit 1 have 
brought forth U the tun. The majority of traits drawn by Plu- 
tarch apply to her, in the same manner as those of Osiris apply 
to Bootes : also the seven principal stars of the she bear, called 
David's chariot, were called the chariot of Osiris (SeeiTiroAer); 
and the crown that is situated behind, formed of ivy was called 
Chen Osiris, the tree of Osiris. The Virgin has likewise been 
Ceres, whose mysteries were the same with those of Isis and 
Mithra ; she has been the Diana of the Ephesians : the great 
goddess of Syria, Cybele, drawn by lions ; Minerva, the mother 
of Bacchus ; Astrea, a chaste virgin taken up into heaven at the 
end of the golden age ; Themis, at whose feet is the balance that 
was put into her hands ; the Sybil of Virgil, who descends into 
hcU, or sinks below the hemisphere with a branch in her hand, &c. 

N 2 
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*'By which was meant, that the winter snn was 
humhled, depressed helow the horizon, and that this 
first period of his four ages, or the seasons, was a period 
of obscurity and indigence, of fasting and privation. 

'^ TTuit being put to death by the wicked he would 
gloriously rise again^ ascend from hell into heaven^ 
where he would reign for every 

*' Bj these expressions was described the life of the 
same sun, who terminating his career at the winter 
solstice, when Typhon and the rebellious ansels exer- 
cised their sway, seemed to be put to death by them ; 
but shortly after revived and rose again* in the fir- 
mament, where he still remains. 

^' These traditions went still farther, specifying his 
astrological and mysterious names, maintaining that 
he was called sometimes ChriSy or Conservatorf ; and 

* Batea^gaviiinUufirnM'ment, iScnfr^efv to rise a second time» 
cannot signify to return to life, but in a metaphorical sense ; 
but we see continual mistakes of this kind result from the am- 
biguous meaning of the words made use of in ancient tradition. 

t Chris, (yr conserwUor, The Greeks used to express by X, or 
Spanish iota, the aspirated ha of the Orientals, who said kdrw. 
In Hebrew herea signifies the sun, but in Arabic the meaning of 
the radical word is, to guard, to preserve, and of hdrU, guardian, 
preserver. It is the proper epithet of Vichenou, which demon- 
strates at once the identity of the Indian and Christian Trini- 
ties, and their common origin. It is manifestly but one system, 
which divided into two branches, one extending to the east, 
and the other to the west, assumed two different forms : its 
principal trunk is the Pythagorean system of the soul of the 
world, or loupiter. The epithet piter, or father, having been 
applied to the demi-ourgos of Plato, gave rise to an ambiguity, 
which caused an enquiry to be made respecting the son of this 
father. In the opinion of the philesophers the sun was under- 
standing, Nous and Logos^ from whicn the Latins made their 
Verbum. And thus we clearly perceive Uie origin of the eternal 
faiher and of the Verhum his son, proceeding nom him. 

Mens ex Deo nata, says Macrobius ;) the amnut or apiritus 
mundi was the Holy Ghost ; and it is for this reason that Manes^ 
BasUides, Yalentinus, and other pretended heretics of the first 
a^es, who traced things to their source, said that God the 
^ther was the supreme inaccessible light (that of the heaven, 
the primum mobilef or the aplanes ;) the Son the secondary light 
resident in the sun, and the Holy Ghost the atmosphere of the 
earth, (See Beausoh. Vol. II. p. 686 ;) hence, among the Syrians, 
the representation of the Holy Ghost by a dove, the bird of 
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hence the Hindoo Ood, Chris^en^ or Chriatna; and the 
Christian Chria-tos^ the son of Mary. That at other 
times he was called Yes^ by the union of three letters, 
which according to their numerical value, form the 
number 608, one of the solar periods.* And behold, 
Europeans, the name which, with a Latin termina- 
tion has become your Yea-us or Jesus ; the ancient 
and cabalistical name given to young Bacchus, the 
clandestine son of the virgin Minerva, wno in the whole 
history of his life, and even in his death, calls to mind 
the history of the God of the Christians : that is, the 
star of day, of which they are both of them emblems/* 

At these words a violent murmur arose on the part 
of the Christian groups ; but the Mahometans, the 
Lamas, and the Hmdoos, having called them to order, 
the orator thus concluded his discourse. 

" You are not to be told," said he, " in what manner 
the rest of this system was formed in the chaos and 
anarchy of the three first centuries : how a multiplicity 
of opinions divided the people, all of which were em- 
braced with et][ual zeal and retained with equal obsti- 
nacy, because alike founded on ancient tradition, they 
were alike sacred. You know how, at the end of three 
centuries, government having espoused one of these 
sects, made it the orthodox religion ; that is to say, 
the predominant religion, to the exclusion of the rest, 
which on account of their inferiority, were denominated 

Venus Urania, that is, of the air. The Syrians (says Niaidiut 
de Oermanico) assert that a dove sat for a certain numoer of 
days on the egg of a fish, and that from this incubation Venus 
was bom : Sextus Empiricus also observes (Inst, Pyrrh, lib* 8, 
c. 23) that the Syrians abstain ttom eating doves : which inti- 
mates to us a period commencing in the sign pisces in the 
M'inter solstice. We may farther observe, that iz Chrii comes 
from Hariich by a cAi'n, it will signify art^fUm^ an epi^et 
belonging to the sun. These variations, which must have em- 
barassed the ancients, prove it to be the real type of Jesus, as 
had been already remarked in the time of Tertullian. ** Many," 
says this writer, ** suppose with greater probability that the sun 
** IS our Ood, and they refer us to the religion of the Persians." 
ApolOget, c. 16. 

• One of the eolar periods. See a curious ode to the Sun, by 
Martianus Gapella, translated by GebeUn. 
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heresies ; how, and by what means of violence and 
seduction this religion was propagated and gained 
strength, and afterwards became divided and weak- 
ened; how, six centuries after the innovation of 
Christianity, another system was formedout of its mate- 
rials and those of the Jews, and a political and theo- 
logical empire was created by Mahomet at the ex- 
pense of that of Moses and the vicars of Jesus. 

** Now if you take a retrospect of the whole history 
of the spirit of religion, you will find, that in its origin 
it had no other author tnan the sensations and wants of 
man : that the idea of God had no other type, no other 
model, than that of physical powers, material existences, 
operating good or evil, by impressions of pleasure or 
pain on sensible beings. You will find that in the 
formation of every system, this spirit of religion pur- 
sued the same track, and was uniform in its proceed- 
ings ; that in all, the dogma never failed to represent, 
under the name God, the operations of nature, and the 
passions and prejudices of men ; that in all, morality 
had for its sole end, desire of happiness and aversion 
to pain ; but that the people and the majority of legis- 
lators, ignorant of the true road that led thereto, in- 
vented false, and therefore contrary ideas of virtue and 
vice, of good and evil; that is, of what renders man 
happy or miserable. You will find, that in all, the 
means and causes of propagation and establishment 
exhibited the same scenes, the same passions, and the 
same events, continual disputes about words, false pre- 
texts for inordinate zeal, for revolutions, for wars, 
lighted up by the ambition of chiefs, by the chicanery 
of promulgators, by the credulity of proselytes, by the 
ignorance of the vulgar, and by the grasping cupidity 
and the intolerant pride of all. In short, you will 
find that the whole history of the spirit of religion, 
is merely that of the fallibility and uncertainty of 
the human mind, which, placed in a world that it 
does not comprehend, is yet desirous of solving 
the enigma ; and which, the astonished spectator of 
this mysterious and visible prodigy, imagines causes, 
supposes ends, builds systems ; then, finding one defec- 
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tive, abandons it for another not less vicious ; hates 
the error that it has renounced, is ignorant of the new 
one that it adopts ; rejects the truth of which it is in 
pursuit, invents chimeras of heterogeneous and con-< 
tradictory beings, and, ever dreaming of wisdom and 
happiness, loses itself in a labyrinth of torments and 
illusions.*' 



CHAP. XXIII. 

END OF ALL RELIGIONS THE SAME. 

Thus spoke the orator, in the name of those who had 
made the origin and genealogy of religious ideas their 
peculiar study. 




nothing less than the subversion of all belief, the m- 
troducing insubordination into the minds of men, 
and annihilating our power and ministry." — It is a 
romance," said others, " a tissue of conjectures fabri- 
cated with art, but destitute of foundation." The 
moderate and prudent said, " supposing all this to be 
true, where is the use of revealmg these mysteries ? 
Our opinions are doubtless pervaded with errors, but 
those errors are a necessary curb on the multitude. 
The world has gone on thus for two thousand years ; 
why should we now alter its course ?" 

The murmur of disapprobation, which never fails to 
arise against every kind of innovation, already began 
to increase, when a numerous group of plebians and 
untaught men of every country and nation, without 
prophets, without doctors, without religious worship, 
advancing in the sand, attracted the attention of the 
whole assembly : and one of them addressing himself 
to the legislators, spoke as follows : — 

" Mediators and umpires of nations ! The strange 
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recitals tiiat have been made during the whole of the 
present debate, we never till this day heard of; and 
our understanding, astonished and bewildered at such 
a multitude of doctrines, some of them learned, others 
absurd, and all unintelligible, remains in doubt and un- 
certainty. One reflection however has struck us ; in 
reviewing so many prodigious facts, so many contra- 
dictory assertions, we could not avoid asking ourselves, 
of what importance to us are all these discussions ? 
Where is the necessity of our knowing what happened 
five or six thousand years ago, in countries of which we 
are ignorant, among men who will ever be unknown to 
us ? True or false, of what importance is it to us, to 
kuow whether the world has existed six thousand years 
or twenty thousand ; whether it was made of something 
or of nothing ; of itself, or by an artificer, equally in 
his turn requiring an author ? What ! uncertain as we 
are of what is passing around us, shall we pretend to 
ascertain what is transacting in the sun, the moon, and 
imaginary spaces ? Having forgotten our own infancy, 
shall we pretend to know the infancy of the world ? 
Who can attest what he has never seen? Who can 
certify the truth of what no one comprehends ? 

*' Beside, what will it avail as to our existence, whe- 
ther we believe or reject these chimeras ? Hitherto, 
neither our fathers nor ourselves have had any idea of 
them, and yet we do not perceive that on that account 
we have experienced more or less sun, more or less 
subsistence, more or less good or evil. 

" If the knowledge of these things be necessary, how 
is it that we have lived as happily without it as those 
whom it has so much disquieted ? If it be superfluous, 
why should we now take upon ourselves the burthen?'* 
— Then addressing himself to the doctors and theolo- 
gians : " How can it be required of us, poor and igno- 
rant as we are, whose every moment is scarcely adequate 
to the cares of our subsistence and the labours of which 
you reap the profit ; how can it be required of us to be 
versed in the numerous histories you have related, to 
read the variety of books which you have quoted, and 
to learn the different languages in which they are 
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written ? If our lives were protracted to a thousand 
years, scarcely would it be sufficient for this purpose." 

** It is not necessary,'* said the doctors, ** that you 
should acquire all this science : we possess it in your 
stead." 

" Meanwhile," replied these children of simplicity, 
" with all your science, do you agree among yourselves? 
What then is its utility ? Besides, how can you answer 
for us ? If the faith of one man may be the substitute of 
the faith of many, what need was there that you should 
believe ? Your fathers might believe for you ; and that 
would have been the more reasonable, since they 
were the eye-witnesses, upon whose credit you de- 
pend. Lastly, what is this circumstance which you 
call belief, if it has no practical tendency? And what 
practical tendency can you discover in this question, 
whether the world be eternal or no ?" 

" To believe wrong respecting it would be offensive 
to God," said the doctors. 

" How do you know that ? cried the children of 
simplicity. 

*' From our scriptures," replied the doctors. 

'* We do not understand them," rejoined the simple 
men. 

" We understand them for you," said the doctors. 

" There lies the difficulty," resumed the simple men. 
** By what right have you appointed yourselves medi- 
ators between God and us?" 

'* By the command of God," said the doctors. 

" Give us the proof of that command," said the 
simple men. 

" It is in our scriptures," said the doctors. 

** We do not understand them," answered the simple 
men : " nor can we understand how a just God can 
place yoii over our heads. Why does our common 
father require us to believe the same propositions with 
a less degree of evidence ? He has spoken to you ; be 
it 80 ; he is infallible, he cannot deceive you. But we 
are spoken to by you ; and who will assure us that you 
are not deceived, or that you are incapable of deceiv- 
ing? If we are mistaken, how can it consist with the 
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justice of God, to condemn us for the neglect of a rule 
with which we were never acquainted?" 

" He has given you the law of nature," said the 
doctors. 

" What is the law of nature ?" said the simple men. 
** If this law be sufficient, why does he give us another? 
If it be insufficient, why did he ^ive us that T* 

" The judgments of God," replied the doctors, " are 
mysterious ; his justice is not restrained by the rules 
of human justice." 

** If justice with him and with us," said the simple 
men, " mean a different thing, what criterion can we 
have to judge of his justice ? And once more, to 
what purpose all these laws? What end does he 
propose by them?" 

" To render you more happy," replied a doctor, 
" by rendering you better and more virtuous. God 
has manifested himself by so many oracles and pro- 
digies to teach mankind the proper use of his benefits, 
and to dissuade them from injuring each other." 

" If that be the case," said the simple men, " the 
studies and reasonings you told us of are unnecessary : 
we want nothing but to have it cleariy made out to 
us, which is the religion that best fulfils the end that 
all propose to themselves." 

Instantly, every group boasting of the superior ex- 
cellence of its morality, there arose among the partisans 
of the different systems of worship, a new dispute more 
violent than any preceding one. " Ours," said the 
Mahometans, *' is the purest morality, which teaches 
every virtue useful to men and acceptable to God. 
We profess justice, disinterestedness, resignation, 
charity, alms-giving, and devotion, ^jlfe torment not 
the soul with superstitious fears ; we live free from 
alarm, and we die without remorse." 

" And have you the presumption," replied the chris- 
tian priests, ** to talk of morality ; you whose chief has 
practised licentiousnes, and preached doctrines that 
are a scandal to all purity, and the leading principle of 
whose religion is homicide and war ? For the truth of 
this we appeal to experience. For twelve centuries 
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{>ast your fanaticism has never ceased to spread deso- 
ation and carnage through the nations of the earth : 
and that Asia, once so flourishing, now languishes in 
insignificance and barbarism, is ascribable . to your 
doctrine ; to that doctrine, the friend of ignorance, 
the enemy of all instruction, which, on the one hand, 
consecrating the most absolute despotism in him who 
commands, and on the other hand, imposing the most 
blind and passive obedience on tnose who are 
governed, has benumbed all the faculties of man, 
and plunged nations in a state of brutality. 

^^ How different is the case with our sublime and 
celestial morality ! It is she that drew the earth from 
its primitive barbarity, from the absurd and cruel super- 
stitions of idolatry, from human sacrifices,* and the 
orgies of Pagan mystery ; it is she that has purified the 
manners of men, proscribed incest and adultery, po- 
lished savage nations, abolished slavery, introduced 
new and unknown virtues to the world, universal 
charity, the equality of mankind in the eyes of God, 
forgiveness and forgetfulness of injuries, extinction of 
the passions, contempt of worldly greatness, and, in 
short, taught the necessity of a life perfectly holy and 
spiritual," 

** We admire," said the Mahometans, " the ease 
with which you can reconcile that evangelical charity 
and meekness of which you so much boast, with the in- 
juries and outrages that you are continually exercising 
towards your neighbour. When you criminate with so 
little ceremony the moralsof the great character revered 
by us, we have a fair opportunity of retorting upon you 
in the conduct of him whom you adore : but we disdfain 
such advantages, and, confining ourselves to the real 
object of the question, we maintain, that your gospel 
morality, is by no means characterised by the perfection 

* Human aacrificea. Read the cold declaration of Eusebius 
{PrcBp, Evang, lib, 1, p. 11) who pretends that since the coming 
of Christi there have neitner been wars, nor tyrants, nor can- 
nibals, nor sodomites, nor persons committing incest, nor sa- 
vages devouring their parents, &c., when we read these fathers 
of the church, wc are astonished at their insincerity or in- 
fatuation. • . ^ . 
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which you ascrihe to it It is not true, that it has 
introduced into the world new and unknown virtues : 
for example,the equality of mankind in the eyes of God, 
and the firatemity and henevolence which are conse- 
quences of this equality, where tenets formerly pro- 
fessed hy the sect of Hennetics, and Samaneans*, from 
whom you have your descent. 'As to forgiveness of 
injuries, it had heen taught hy the Pagans themselves ; 
but in the latitude you give to it, it ceases to be a virtue, 
and becomes an immorality and a ciime. Your boasted 
precept, to him thai strikes thee on thy fight oheeh 
turn tlie other also, is not only contrary to the feelings 
of man, but a flagrant violation of every principle of 
justice ; it emboldens the wicked by impunity, degrades 
the virtuous by the servility to which it subjects them ; 
delivers up the world to disorder and tyranny, and dis- 
solves the bands of society : such is the true spirit of 
your doctrine. The precepts and parables of your gos- 
pel also never represent God other than as a despot, 
acting by no rule of equity ; than as a partial father, 
treating a debauched and prodigal son with greater 
favour than his obedient and virtuous children ; than 
as a capricious master, giving the same wages to him 
who has wrought but one hour, as to those who have 
borne the burthen and the heat of the day, and prefer- 
ring the last comers to the first. In short, your morality 
throughout is unfriendly to human intercourse, a code 
of misanthropy, calculated to give men a disgust for life 
and society, and Attach them to solitude and celibacy. 
"With respect to the manner in which you have prac- 
tised your boasted doctrine, we in our turn appeal to the 
testimony of fact, and ask ; was it your evangelical 
meekness and forbearance which excited those endless 
wars amongyour sectaries, those atrocious persecutions 
of what you called heretics, those crusades against the 
Arians, the Manicheans, and the Protestants ; not to 
mention those which you have committed against us, 
nor the sacrilegious associations still subsisting among 

* Sect of the Samaneans, The equality of mankind in a state 
of nature, and in the eyes of God, was one of the principal 
tenets of the Samaneans, and they appear to be the only 
.ancients that.entertamed this opinion. 
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you, fonned of men who have sworn to perpetuate 
them ?* Was it the charity of your gospel that led you 
to exterminate whole nations in America, and to destroy 
the empires of Mexico and Peru ; that makes you still 
desolate Africa, the inhabitants of which you sell like 
cattle, notwithstanding the abolition of slavery that you 
pretend your religion has effected ; that makes you 
ravage India whose domains you usurp ; in short, is it 
charity that has prompted you for three centuries past 
to disturb the peaceful inhabitants of three continents, 
the most prudent of whom those of Japan and China, 
have been constrained to banish you from their coun- 
try, that they might escape your chains and recover 
their domestic tranquillity ?" 

Here the Bramins, the Rabbins, the Bonzes, the 
Chamans, the Priests of the Molucca Islands, and of the 
coast of Guinea, overwhelming the Christian doctors 
with reproaches, cried, " Yes, these men are robbers 
and hypocrites, preaching simplicity to inveigle confi- 
dence ; humility, the more easy to enslave ; poverty, 
in order to appropriate all riches to themselves : they 
promise another world the better to invade this ; and 
while they preach toleration and charity, they commit 
to the flames, in the name of God, those who do not 
worship him exactly as they do." 

** Lying priests," retorted the missionaries, " it i» 
you who abuse the credulity of ignorant nations, that 
you may bend them to your yoke : your ministry is the 
art of imposture and deception : you have made religion 
a system of avarice and cupidity ; you feign to have 
correspondence with spirits, and the oracles they issue 
are your own wills ; you pretend to read the stars, and 
your desires only are what destiny decrees : you make 
idols speak, and the Gods are the mere instruments of 
your passions : you have invented sacrifices and liba- 
tions for the sake of the profit you would thus derive 
from the milk of the flocks, and the flesh and fat of 
victims ; and under the cloak of piety you devour the 

* The oath token by the Knights of the Order of Malta, i» 
to kill, or make theManometans prisoners, for the glory of God. 
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offerings made to Gods, who cannot eat, and the sub- 
stance of the people, obtained by industry and toil." 

" And you," replied the Bramins, the Bonzes, and 
the Chamans, *' seU to the credulous survivor vain 
prayers for the souls of his dead relatives. With your 
indulgences and absolutions you have arrogated to 
yourselves the power and functions of God himself: 
and making a traffic of his grace, you have put heaven 
up to auction, and have founded by your system of 
expiation, a tariff of crimes that has perverted the 
consciences of men."* 

" Add to this," said the Imans, " that with these 
men has originated the most insiduous of all wicked- 
ness, the absurd and impious obligation of recounting 
to them the most impenetrable secrets of actions, of 
thoughts, of i?^//^^e^, (confession ;) by means of which 
their insolent curiosity has carried its inquisition even 
to the sacred sanctuary of the nuptial bed,f and the 
inviolable asylum of the heart." 

By thus reproaching each other, the chiefs of the 
different worships revealed all the crimes of their min- 
istry, all the hidden vices of their profession, and it 
appeared that the spirit, the system of conduct, the ac- 
tions and manners of priests, were among all nations, 
uniformly the same : that every where they had formed 
secret associations, corporations of individuals, enemies 

« 

* Perverted the consciences of men. As long as it shall be pos- 
sible to obtain purification from crimes, and exemption from 
punishment by means of money or other frivolous practices ; as 
long as kings and great men shall suppose that building temples 
or instituting foundations, will absolve them from the guilt of 
oppression and homicide ; as long as individuals shall imagine 
that they may rob and cheat, provided they observe fast during 
Lent, go to confession, and receive extreme unction, it is im- 
possible there should exist in society any morality or virtue ; 
and it is from a deep conviction of this trum, that a modem phi- 
losopher has called the doctrine of expiations la verole des societes, 

t Has carried its inquisition even to the sacred sanctuary of the 
nuptial bed. The Mussulmans, who suppose women to have no 
souls, are shocked at the idea of confession, and say, how can an 
honest man think of listening to the recital of the actions or the 
secret thoughts of a woman ? May we also not ask, on the 
other hand, hbW can an honest woman consent to reveal them ? 
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to the rest of the society:* — that they had attributed 
to themselves certain prerogatives and immunities, in 
order to be exempt from the burthens which fell upon 
the other classes: — that they shared neither the toil of 
the labourer, nor the perils of the soldier, nor the vicis- 
situdes of the merchant: — that they led a life of celiba- 
cy, to avoid domestic inconveniencies and cares: — that, 
under the garb of poverty, they found the secret of 
becoming rich, and of procuring every enjoyment : — 

* HuU everywhere they had formed secret associationa, enemies 
to the rest of the society. That we may understand the general 
feelings of priests respecting the rest of mankind, whom they 
always call by the name of the people, let ns hear one of the 
doctors of the church. ** The people," says Bishop Synnesius, 
in Calvitf page 315, ** are desirous of being: deceived, we cannot 
act otherwise respecting them. The case was similar with the 
ancient priests of Egypt, and for this reason they shut themselves 
up in their temples, and there composed their mysteries out of 
the reach of the eye of the people." And forgetting what he has 
just before said, he adds — " For had the people been in the se- 
cret, theymighthave been oifended at the deception played upon 
them. In the meantime how is it possible to conduct one's self 
otherwise with the people so long as they are the people ? For 
my own part, to myself I shall^ always be a philosopher, but in 
dealing with the mass of mankind I shall be a priest." 

**A little jargon," says Gregory Nazianzen to St. Jerome, 
(Hieron ad Nep.J ** is all that is necessary to impose on the 
p eople. The less they comprehend, the more they admire. Our 
forefathers and doctors of the church have often said, not what 
they thought, but what circumstances and necessity dictated to 
them." 

"We endeavour," says Sanchoniathon, "to excite admira- 
tion by means of the marvellous." (Prop. Evang, lib. 3.) 

Such was the conduct of all the priests of antiquity, and is still 
that of the Bramins and Lamas, who are the exact counterpart of 
the Egyptian priests. Such was the practice of the Jesuits, who 
marched with hasty strides in the same career. It is useless to 
point out the whole depravity of such a doctrine. In general 
every association which has mystery for its basis, or an oath of 
secrecy, is a league of robbers against society, a league divided 
in its very bosom into knaves and dupes ; or, in other words, 
agents and instruments. It is thus we ought to ju^e of those 
modern clubs, which, underthenameoflUuminatists, Martinists, 
Cagliostronists, Freemasons, and Mesmerites, infest Europe. 
These societies ape the follies and deceptions of the ancient Caba- 
lists, Magicians, Orphics, &c. who, says Plutarch, led into errors 
of considerable magnitude not only individuals, but kings and 
nations. 
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that under the name of mendicants, they collected im- 
posts more considerable than those paid to princes : — 
that, under the appellations of gifts and offerings, they 
obtained a certain revenue unaccompanied with trouble 
or expense : — that upon the pretext of seclusion and 
devotion, they lived in indolence and licentiousness : — 
that they had made alms a virtue, that they might sub- 
sist in comfort upon the labour of other men : — that 
they had invented the ceremonies of worship to attract 
the reverence of the people, calling themselves the 
mediators and interpreters of the Gods, with the sole 
view of assuming all their power: and that for this pur- 
pose, according to the knowledge or ignorance of those 
upon whom they had to work, they made themselves by 
turns, astrologers, casters of planets, augurers, magi- 
cians,* necromancers, quacks, courtiers, confessors of 
princes, always aiming at influence for their own exclu- 
sive advantage, — that sometimes they had exalted the 
prerogative of kings, and held their persons to be sacred, 
to obtain their favour or participate in their power : — 
that at others they had decried this doctrine and 
preached the murder of tyrants (reserving it to them- 
selves to specify the tyranny,) in order to oe revenged 

• They made themselves by turns astrologers, casters of planets, 
magidansy 850. What is a magician, in liie sense in wMch the 
people understand the word ? A man who by words and ges- 
tures pretends to act on supernatural beings, and compel them 
to descend at his call and obey his orders. Such was the con- 
duct of the ancient priests, and such is still that of all priests 
in idolatrous nations, for which reason we have given them 
the denomination of magicians. 

And when a Christian priest pretends to make God descend 
from heaven, to fix him to a morsel of leaven, and to render by 
means of this talisman, souls pure and in a state of grace, what 
is all this but a trick of magic ? And where is the difference 
between a Chaman of Tartary, who invokes the genii, or an In- 
dian Bramin, who makes his Vichenou descend in a vessel of 
water to drive away evil spirits ? Yes, the identity of the 
spirit of priests in every Qge and coTintry is fully established ! 
Everywhere it is the assumption ol an exclusive privilege, the 
pretended faculty of moving at will the powers of nature ; and 
this assumption is so direct a violation of the right of equality, 
that whenever the people shall regain their importance, they 
will for ever abolish this sacrilegious kind of nobility, which has 
been the type and parent stock of the other species of nobility. 
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of the slights and disobedience they had experienced 
from them : — that at all times they had called by the 
name of impiety what proved injurious to their interest; 
had opposed public mstruction, that they might mo- 
nopolize science ; and in short, had universally found 
the secret of living in tranquillity amidst the anarchy 
they occasioned; secure, under the despotism they 
sanctioned; in indolence, amidst the industry they 
recommended ; and in abundance, in the very bosom 
of scarcity ; and all this, by carrying on the singular 
commerce of selling words and gestures to the credu- 
lous, who paid for them as for commodities of the 
greatest value.* 

Then the people, seized with fury, were upon the 
point of tearing to pieces the men who had deceived 
them ; but the legislators, arresting this sally of vio- 
lence, and addressing the chiefs and doctors, said : 
^* and is it thus, instructors of the people, that you 
have misled and abused them?" 

And the terrified priests replied ; " legislators, 
we are men, and the people are so superstitious ! 
their weakness excited us to take advantage of iff 

And the kings said : '' O legislators, the people are 

* WJio paid for them as for commodities of the greatest value, 
A curious work would be tne comparative history of the agmises 
of the pope and the pastils of the grand Lama. It would be 
worth while to extend this idea to religious ceremonies in gene- 
ra] , and to confront column by column, the analogous or con- 
trasting points of faith and superstitious practices in all nations. 
There is one more species of superstition which it would be 
equally salutary to cure, blind veneration for the great ; and 
for this purpose it would be alone sufficient to write a minute 
detail of the private life of kings and princes. No work could 
be so philosophical as this: and accordingly we have seen 
what a general outcry was excited among kings and the panders 
of kings, when the Anecdotes of the Court of Berlin first ap- 
peared. What would be the alarm were the public put in 
possession of the sequel of this work ! Were the people fairly 
acquainted with all the crimes and all the absurdities of this 
species of idol, they would no longer be exposed to covet their 
specious pleasures, of which the plausible and hollow appear- 
ance disturbs their peace, and hinders them from eujojring the 
much more solid happiness of their own condition. 

t Consider in this view the Brabanters. 
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so servile and so ignorant ! they have prostrated them- 
selves before the yoke which we scarcely had the 
boldness to show to them.*** 

Then the legislators, turning towards the people, said 
to them : " Bemember what you have just heard ; it 
contains two important truths. Yes, it is yourselves 
that cause the evils of which you complain ; it is you 
that encourage tyrants by abase flattery of their power, 
by an absurd admiration of their pretended benefi- 
cence, by converting obedience into servility, and 
liberty into licentiousness, and receiving every imposi- 
tion with credulity. Can you think of punishing upon 
them the errors of your own ignorance and selfish- 
ness T* 

And the people, smitten with confiision, remained 
in a melancholy silence. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF CONTRADIC- 
TIONS. 

Ths legislators then resumed their address. ^' O 
nations !" said they, *^ we have heard the discussion 
of your opinions ; and the discord that divides you 
has suggested to us various reflections, which we beg 
leave to propose to you as questions which it is neces- 
sary you should solve . 

'^ Considering, in the first place, the numerous and 
contradictory creeds you have adopted, we would ask 
on what motives your persuasion is founded ? Is it 
from deliberate choice that you have enlisted under 
the banners of one prophet rather than under those of 
another ? Before you adopted this doctrine in pre- 
ference to that, did you first compare, did you maturely 
examine them ? Or has not your belief been rather 
the chance result of birth, and of the empire of educa- 
tion and habit ? Are you not born Christians on the 

* The inhabitants of Vienna, for example, who harnessed 
themselves like cattle, and drew the chariot of Leopold. 
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banks of the Tiber, Mahometans on those of the Eu- 
phrates, Idolators on the shores of India, in the same 
manner as you are bom fair in cold and temperate 
regions, and of a sable complexion under the African 
sun ! And if your opinions are the effect of your 
position on the globe, of parentage, of imitation, are 
such fortuitous circumstances to be regarded as 
grounds 'of conviction and arguments of truth ? 

*' In the second place, when we reflect on the pro- 
scriptive spirit and the arbitrary intolerance of your 
mutual claims, we are terrified at the consequences 
that flow from your principles. Nations ! who reci- 
procally doom each other to the thunder-bolts of 
celestial wrath, suppose the universal Being, whom 
you revere, were at this moment to descend from 
neaven among this crowd of people, and clothed in 
all his power, were to sit upon this throne to judge 
you : suppose him to say — * mortals ! I consent to 
adopt your own principles of justice into my adminis- 
tration. Of all the different religions you profess, a 
single religion shall now be preferred to the rest : all 
the others, this vast multitude of standards, of nations, 
of prophets, shall now be condemned to everlasting 
destruction. Nor is this enough : among the different 
sects of the chosen religion one only shall experience 
my favour, and the rest shall be condemned. I will go 
farther than this : of this sinele sect, of this one reli- 
gion, I will reject all the individuals whose conduct 
has not corresponded to their speculative precepts. O 
men ! few indeed will then oe the number of the 
elect you assign me ! Penurious hereafter will be 
the stream of beneficence which will succeed to my 
unbounded mercy! Rare and solitary will be the 
catalogue of admirers that you henceforth destine to 
my greatness and my glory.' " 

And the legislators arising said : '^ It is enough : 
you have pronounced your will. Ye nations, behold 
the urn in which your names shall be placed ; one 
single name shall be drawn from the multitude : ap- 
proach and conclude this terrible lottery."— But the 
people, seized with terror, cried ; ** no, no ; we are 

o 2 
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brethren and eauals, we cannot consent to condemn 
each other.'* — ^Then the legislators having resumed 
their seats, continued : '^ men ! who dispute upon 
so many subjects, lend an attentive ear to a problem 
we submit to you, and decide it in the exercise of 
your own judgments."— The people accordingly lent 
the strictest attention ; and the legislators lifting one 
hand towards heaven, and pointing to the sifn, said : 
'* O nations ! is the form of this sun which enlightens 
you triangular or square ?" — And they replied with 
one voice, " It is neither, it is round.'' 

Then taking the golden balance that was upon the 
altar, ** this metal," asked the legislators, ** which you 
handle every day, is a mass of it heavier than any 
other mass of equal dimensions of brass ?'' — ** Yes," 
the people again unanimously replied : '* gold is hea- 
vier than brass." 

The legislators then took the sword, *^ Is this iron 
less hard than lead?" — '^ No," said the nations. 

" Is sugar sweet and gall bitter? — " Yes." 

" Do you love pleasure and hate pain ?"-^" Yes." 

'^ Respecting these objects, and a multiplicity of 
others of a similar nature, you have then but one 
opinion. Now tell us, is there an abyss in the centre 
of the earth, and are there inhabitants in the moon ?" 

At this question a general noise was heard, and 
every nation gave a different answer. Some replied 
in the affirmative, others in the negative ; some said 
it was probable, others, that it was an idle and ridi- 
culous question, and others that it was a subject 
worthy of enquiry ; in short, there prevailed among 
them a total disagreement. 

After a short interval, the legislators having restored 
silence : ** nations," said they, " how is this to be 
accounted for ? We proposed to you certain questions, 
and you were all of one opinion without distmction of 
race or sect : fair or black, disciples of Mahomet or 
of Moses, worshippers of Bedou or of Jesus, you all 
gave the same answer. We now propose another 
question, and you all differ! whence this unanimity in 
one case, and this discordance in the other ?" 
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And the group of simple and untaught men re- 
plied : ** The reason is obvious. Respecting the first 
questions, we see and feel the objects : we speak of 
them from sensation : respecting the second, they are 
above the reach of our senses, and we have no guide 
but conjecture." 

" You have solved the problem," said the legis- 
lators ; ** and the following truth is thus by your own 
confession established : Whenever objects are present 
and can be judged of by your senses, you invariably 
agree in opinion ; and you differ in sentiment only 
when they are absent and out of your reach. 

** From this truth flows another equally clear and 
deserving of notice. Since you agree respecting what 
you with certainty know, it follows, that when you 
disagree, it is because you do not know, do not 
understand, are not sure of the object in question : 
or in other words, that you dispute, quarrel, and fight 
among yourselves, for what is uncertain, for that of 
which you doubt. But is this wise ; is this the part 
of rational and intelligent beings? 

** And is it not evident, that it is not truth for which 
you contend ; that it is not her cause you are jealous 
of maintaining, but the cause of your own passions and 
prejudices ; that it is not the object as it really exists 
that you wish to verify, but the object as it appears to 
you ; that it is not the evidence of the thing that you 
are anxious should prevail, but your personal opinion, 
your mode of seeing and judging ? There is a power 
that you want to exercise, an interest that you want to 
maintain, a prerogative that you want to assume : in 
short, the whole is a struggle of vanity. And as every 
individual, when he compares himself with every 
other, finds himself to be his equal and fellow, he 
resists by a similar feeling of right ; and from this 
right, which you all deny to each other, and from the 
inherent consciousness of your equality, spring your 
disputes, your combats, and your intolerance. 

" Now, the only way of restoring unanimity is by 
returning to nature, and taking the order of things 
which she has established for your director and guide ; 
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and this fartlier truth will then appear from your uni- 
formity of sentiment : 

'' That real objects have in themselves an identical, 
constant, and invariable mode of existence, and that 
in your organs exists a similar mode of being afifected 
and impressed by them. 

^* But at the same time, inasmuch as these organs 
are liable to the direction of your will, you may re- 
ceive different impressions, and find yourselves under 
different relations towards the same objects ; so that 
you are with respect to them, as it were a sort of 
mirror, capable of reflecting them such as they are, 
and capable of disfiguring and misrepresenting them. 

*' As often as you perceive the objects such as they 
are, your feelings are in accord with the objects, and 
you agree in opinion ; and it is this accord that con- 
stitutes truth. 

** On the contrary, as often as you differ in opinion, 
your dissensions prove that you do not see the 
objects such as they are, but vary them. 

** Whence it appears, that the cause of your dissen- 
sions is not in the objects themselves, but in your 
minds, in the manner in which you perceive and judge. 

" If, therefore, we would arrive at uniformity of 
opinion, we must previously establish certainty, and 
verify the resemblance which our ideas have to their 
models. Now this cannot be obtained, except so far as 
the objects of our enquiry can be referred to the testi- 
mony and subjected to the examination of our senses. 
Whatever cannot be brought to this trial is beyond 
the limits of our understanding ; we have neither rule 
to try it by, nor measure by which to institute a com- 
parison, nor source of demonstration and knowledge 
concerning it. 

" Whence it is obvious, that, in order to live in 
peace and harmony, we must consent not to pronounce 
upon such objects, nor annex to them importance ; we 
must draw a line of demarcation between such as can 
be verified and such as cannot, and separate, by an in- 
violable barrier, the world of fantastic beings from the 
world of realities : that is to say, all civil effect must 
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be taken away from theological and religious opi- 
nions. 

''This, nations ! is the end that a great people, 
freed from their fetters and prejudices, have proposed 
to themselves ; this is the work in which, by their 
command, and under their immediate auspices, we 
were engaged, when your kings and your priests came 
to interrupt our labours .... Kings and priests, 
you may yet for a while suspend the solemn publica- 
tion of the laws of nature ; but it is no longer in your 
power to annihilate or to subvert them." 

A loud cry was then heard from every quarter of the 
general assembly of nations ; and the ^hole of the 
people imanimously testifying their adherence to the 
sentiments of the legislators, encouraged them to re- 
sume their sacred and sublime undertaking. '' Inves- 
tigate," said they, " the laws which nature, for our 
direction, has implanted in our breasts, and form from 
thence an authentic and immutable code. Nor let 
this code be calculated for one family, or one nation 
only, but for the whole without exception. Be the 
legislators of the human race, as ye are the inter- 
preters of their common nature. Shew us the line 
that separates the world of chimeras from that of 
realities ; and teach us, after so many religions of 
error and delusion, the religion of evidence and truth." 

Upon this, the legislators resuming their enquiry 
into the physical ana constituent attributes of man, 
and the motives and affections which govern him in 
his individual and social capacity, unfolded in the 
following terms the laws on which Nature herself has 
founded his felicity. 
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THE LAW OF NATURE, 



CHAP. I. 

OF THE LAW OF MATUBE. 

What is the law of nature 7 

It is the regular and constant order of events, according to 
which God rules the universe ; the order which }us wisdom pre> 
seuts to the sense and reason of mankind, to serve them as an 
equal and general rule of action, and to conduct them without 
distinction of country or sect, towards happiness and perfection. 

Give me a clear definition of the word law. 

The word law, taken in its literal sense, signifies reading; 
because, in early times, ordinances and regulations principaUy 
composed the readings delivered to the people ; "^hich were made 
in order that they might observe them, and not incur the penal- 
ties attached to their infraction : whence it follows, that, the 
original usage explaining the true idea, a law may be defined to 
be, " A command or a prohibition of an action, with the ex- 
pressed clause of a penalty attached to the infraction, or a reward 
annexed to the observation of the order." 

Are there stich orders in nature ? 

Yes. 

What means the word nature 7 

The word nature comprehends three difiierent significations. 

1. It means the universe, or material world : we say, according 
to this signification, the bMuHea of nature, the richee of nature: 
that is, of the objects in heaven and on earth presented to our 
contemplation. 

2. It means the iXHoer which animates and moves the universe, 
considering this power as a distinct being, such as the soul is 
supposed to be with respect to the body. In this second sense, 
we say, the intentions of nature, the incomprehensible secrets of 
nature, 

3. It means the partial operation of this power, as exerted in 
each individual being, or in any class of beings ; and we say in 
the third sense, the natuare of man is an enigma ; every being acts 
according to its natwre. 

Now, since the actions of each individual, or of each class of 



beings, are subjected to constant and general rules, which cannot 
be departed from without changing and disturbing some general 
or particular order of things, to these rules of action and motion, 
is given the name of natural laws, or laws of ruUure. 

Give me examplei of these lawi. 

It is a law of nature that the sun enlightens in succession every 
part of the suziace of the terrestrial globe ; that his presence 
excites light and heat : that heat, acting on the waters, produces 
vapours : that these vapours, raised in clouds into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, form themselves into rain or snow, and 
supply, without ceasing, the water of springs and rivers. 

It is a law of nature that water flows from an upper to a lower 
situation ; that it seeks its level ; that it is heavier than air ; that 
all bodies tend towards the earth ; that flame rises towards the 
sky ; that it destroys the organization of vegetables and animals ; 
that air is essential to the life of certain animals ; that in certain 
cases water suffocates and kills them ; that certain juices of plants 
and certain minerals attack their oi^ns^ and destroy their life ; 
and the same variety of £icts. 

Now, since these fticts, and many similar ones, are consfant, 
regular, and immutable, they become so many r^ and positive 
commands to which man is bound to conform; under the express 
penalty of punishment attached to their infraction, or well-being 
connected with their observance. So that if a man were to pre- 
tend to see clearly in the dark, or is regardless of the progress of 
the seasons, or the action of the elements ; if he preteifds to exist 
under water without drowning ; to handle fire without burning 
himself; to deprive himself of air without sufibcatii^ ; or to 
drink poison without destroying himself; he receives' from each 
infraction of the law a corporal pimishment proportioned to his 
transgression. If, on the- contrary, he observes these laws, and 
founds his practice on the precise and regular relation which 
they bear to him, he preserves his existence, and renders- it as 
happy as it is capable of being rendered ; and since all these laws, 
considered in relation to the human species, have in view only 
one common end, that of their preservation and their happiness ; 
whence it has been agreed to assemble together the different ideas, 
and express them by a single word, and call them collectively by 
the name of the lato of nature. 



CHAP. II. 

CHARACTERS OF TIi£ LAW OF NATURE. 

What are the characters of the law of nature 7 
We may reckon ten principal ones. 



What 18 the first? 

To be inherent in, and essential to, the existence of things ; 
eonsequenily to be primitiye and anterior to every other law, so 
that all those, which men have adopted from time to time, are 
only imitations of this ; the perfection of which laws is to be 
measured by their resemblance with this primordial model. 

What'is t^ ieeond ? 

It is to emanate immediately from God, and to be by him offered 
to the contemplation of every man, while others are presented to 
us by men only, who may happen to be either deceivers or 
deceived. 

What is the ihirdi 

It is to be common to every time and country ; that is, to be 
one and universaL ^ 

Is there no otiier law which is wdversal ? 

No ; for no other is suited and applicable to every people upon 
earth ; all are local and accidental, sprung from the dUiffering cir- 
cumstances of places and persons : so that if a given man, or a 
given events hM not existed, a given law would not have token 
place. 

What is the fourth character f 

That of being uniform and invariable. 

Is there no other law which » uniform and invariahle t 

No ; for that which according to one is good and virtuous, is 
evil and vicious according to another ; and what is at one time 
approved, is often condemned at another by the same law. 

Wjm is the fifth character 1 
' Tobe^ evident and palpable, since it consists wholly of facts 
ever present to our senses, and capable of demonstration. 

Are net etiier law$ evident 1 

No; for they ar» founded on past and doubtful fkcts; on 
equivocal and suspicious testimony ; and on proofe which cannot 
be presented to the senses. 

What is the sixth eha»aeUr ? 

To be reasonable ; because its precepts, and its whole doctrine, 
ave coBformabla to^reason^ and agreeable to the human imderstand- 
ing. 

Is no other law reasonable I 

No ; for they aU contradict the reason and tmderstanding of 
msaxr and impose upon him, tyrannically, a blind and unpractica- 
ble belief. 

What U the seventh character t 

To be just ; because in thra law, the punishment is proportioned 
to the transgression. 

Are then no other laws just 1 

No : for they frequently attach to merit, or to criminality, 
disproportionate punishment or reward, and impute merit and 
criminality to actions which are null or indifferent. 
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What is the eighth character ? 

To b^ pacific ahd tolerant ; because, according to the law 3f 
nature, all men being brethren, and equal in rights, it advises all 
to peace and toleration, even, for their errors. 

Are not other laws pacific ? 

No ; for they breathe dissension, discord, and war, and divide 
men among each other by means of exclusive pretensions to 
truth and power.' 

What is the ninth character of this law 7 

To be equally beneficent to all men, and to teach them all the 
true method of being better and happier. 

Are not the rest likewise beneficent ? 

No ; for none teaches the true road to happiness ; they all 
really amount to nothing but pernicious or futile perform- 
ances : and this is proved by facts, since, after so many laws, 
religions, legislators, ^nd prophets, men remain still as unhappy 
and as ignorant as they were five thousand years ago. 

What is the last character of the law oj nature ? 

It is its being of itself sufficient to render men happier and 
better, because it includes whatever is good and useful in every 
other law, civil or religious ; that iB, it is in its essence the moral 
part of them all ; so that, .were they divested of it, they would be 
reduced to the state of chimerical and imaginary opinions, and be 
of no practicable utility. 

Recapitulate all these characters, 

I have said that the law of nature is, 

Primitive; Immediate, or of original emanation; Universal; 
Invariable; Evident; Reasonable; Just; Pacific; Beneficent; 
And of itself sufficient : 

And it is because it imites in itself all these attributes of per- 
fection and of truth, that there has always existed in the human 
heart an involimtary and secret inclination to regard it as, in a 
peculiar sense, the true religion ; the only one adapted to the 
nature of man, and the only one worthy of God, from whom it 
emauates. 

Jft as you assert, it emanate immediately from God, does it teach us 
his existence 7 

Yes ; very positively ; for every man, who observes with atten- 
tion the astonishing scene of the universe, the more he meditates 
on the properties and attributes of each existence, and on the 
admirable order and harmony of their motions, the more will he 
be convinced that there is a supreme agent, a universal and iden- 
tical mover, designed by the name God : and it is so true, that 
the law of nature is sufficient to raise us to the knowledge of God, 
that whatever men have pretended to know of him by other means 
has been constantly found to be ridiculous and absurd ; and tliey 
have been obliged to retain to the unchangeable notions of 
natural reabou. 
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It is not true then, that the followers of the law of nature are 
atheists? 

No ; it is not true. On the contrary, they have stronger and 
more noble ideas of the Divinity than the greater part of mankind ; 
for they do not defile, it by the addition of the weaknesses and 
passions of human nature. 

What is the worship which they render him 1 

A worship which consists entirely in action ; in the observation 
and practice of all the rules which the supreme wisdom has im- 
posed upon the motions of each being ; eternal and unalterable 
rules, which maintain the order and harmony of the universe, and 
which, considered in relation to man, compose the law of nature. 

Was the law of nature ever known before the present day 7 

It has been spoken of in every age. The greater part of law- 
givers have pretended to make it the basis of their laws ; but they 
have brought forward only a few of its precepts, and have had 
but vague ideas of it as a whole. 

Why has this happened ? 

Because, though it is simple in its basis, it forms, in its develop- 
ment and its consequences, a complicated aggregate, which re- 
quires the knowledge of a number of facts, and Uie whole sagacity 
of reason, in order to be understood. 

Does not instinct alone imiruct us in the law of nature ? 

No; for instinct signifies only that blind sentiment which 
leads us, without discrimination, towards whatever pleases our 
senses. 

Why then is it said that the law of nature is engraven on the hearts 
(f all men 1 

It is said, for two reasons : 1st Because it has been remarked 
that there are actions and sentiments common to all mankind, 
arising from their similar organization. 2d. Because it was an 
opinion of Uie ancient philosophers, that men were bom into the 
world with innate or ready-formed ideas ; an opinion which is 
now demonstrated to be an error. 

Do philosophers then deceive themsekxs 7 

Yes ; they do. 

How happens this 7 

Ist. From their nature as men. 2d. Because ignorant persons 
call every man who reasons a philosopher, whether he reason 
well or ill. 3d. Because those who reason on a variety of sub- 
jects, and are the first to reason on them, are liable to deceive 
themselves. 

Since the law of nature is not written, may it not be conddered as at" 
bitrary and ideal 7 

No ; because it consists altogether in facts, whose demonstra- 
tion may be at any time recalled before the senses, and form a 
science as precise and exact as those of geometry and mathe- 
matics ' and this very circumstance, that the law of nature forms 
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-n nvart science is the reason why men who are bom in igno- 
xancrand M Carelessness, have: till this day, known it only 

superficially. 



CHAP. III. 

THE FRIKCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NATURE AS THEY BELATE TO KAH. 
Uf,fom ths principles of tfc« law of nature as they rehU to man. 
Th-ey «e «^e, ani reducible to a single fundamental ^- 

cept. 

What is this frecept ? 

Self-preservation. /. , , ^ ^ ^9 

Is n<Hhapjnnsss Ukeivise a precept of ^ Uiw VP'^^J 
Yes • but as happiness is an accidental circui^tance, which 
takef^lace oSly in ^sequence of the unfolding of the faculUes 
of maS^^^dS^^Lelopment of the social system, it is not the 
wimS Md direct end*^ proposed by nature. It is an object of 
Sx^s^peradded to th^ necessary and fundamental object of 

^ In^rtM^ does nature cmnmand se2/-pr««mitio« ? 

By two powerful and involuntary sensations whidi she has 
aftedied as two guides or guardian genu to aU our acUons : one 
SnsaUoHfVn by S she informs us of, and turns us 
from, whatever tends to oui destruction. ^♦w.oMa ona 

The other, the sensation of pleasure, by which she attracts and 
leads us towards everything tkt tends to our preservation, and 
the unfoMinff of our faculties. , ^_j.j» 

Pleasure theti U not an evil (»• a dn, as the camtstshave prOended 1 

No ; it is of that class only when it tends to the d^trucUon of 
life and health, which, as the casuists themselves confess, are de- 
rived to us from God. , r-i l 

Is pleasure the principal object of our exuUmce, as some jMosaphers 

have asserted? 
No ; no more than pain is; by pleasure, nature encouxageffus 

to Kvc ; by pain it makes us shrink from death. 

Sma do vou prove this assertion 1 . ■» ^ r 

By two payable facts: the one, that pleasure, earned too far, 
ceSucts i*to destruction: for instance, a man who abuses the 
pleasure of eating and drinking, attacks his health and wjuies 
his exiflCeace. fhe other, that p«n sometimes tenjb to ourpre- 
servation : for instance, a man who orders his mortified linato to 
be amputated, suffers pain, but it is in order that he may not 

«ensh altogether. . «.«»^* *^ 

B«* dees not ihk prove that oufr senses may daeem us with respect to 

thkmd of self-preservation^ 
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Yes ; they may for a time. 
How do our sensations deceive us 1 
In two ways, through our ignorance and our paastens. 
When do they deceive its throng our ignoruma'i 
When we act without knowing the action and effect of objects 
on our senses ; for instance, when a man handlee nettles without 
^mowing their quality of stinginj^ : of when he chews opium 
in ignorance of its soporific properties. 
When do they deceive us Hhrough our passions ? 
When, though we are acquainted with the hnrtfiil action of 
objects, we, notwithstanding, gire way to ffhe violence of our de- 
sires and our appetites : for instance, when a man, who know? 
that wine inebriates, drinks, notwitlistaiiding, to excess. 
What results from these facts ? 

The result is, that the ignorance in which we enter the world, 
and the inordinate appetites to which we giire ourselres up, are 
opposed to our self-preservation ; that, m consequence, the in- 
struction of our min<&, and the moderation of our passions, are 
two obligations, or two laws, immediately derived from the first 
law of preservation. 

But if we are bom ignorant, is not igmnunee a part cf the kao of 
nature ? 

No more than it is for us to remain is the naked and feeble 
state of infancy: far from its being a law of nature, ignorance is 
an obstacle in uie way of all her laws. It is the true or^nal sin. 
Whence then has it happened that tneraHsts have existed who con- 
sidered it as a virtue and a perfection ? 

Because, through caprice, or misanthropy, theyhsve confound- 
ed the abuse of our knowledge itself; as though, iKciuise men 
misemploy ike faculty of speaking, it were necessary to cut out 
their tongue; as though perfecti(m and virtue consisted in the 
annihilation, and not in the unfolding and proper employment of 
our faculties. 

Is instruction then necessarily indispensable for man*s existeneel • 
Yes ; so indispensable, that, without it, he must be every in- 
stant struck and wounded by all the beings which surround him ; 
Ibr, if he did not know the effects of fire, he would bum himself; 
of water^ he would be drowned ; of opium, he would be poisoned. 
If, in the savage state, he is unacquainted with the cunning and 
subterfuges of animals, and the art of procuring game, he 
perishes with hunger; if, in a state of society, he does not know 
the progress of the seasons, he can neither cultivate the earth, nor 
provide himself with food : and the like may be said of all his 
actions arising from all bis vmnts. 

But can man, in a state of solitude, acquire aU these ideas necessary 
to his existence, and the unfolding of his faculties ? 

No ; he cannot do it but by ti^e assistance of his fellows liying 
with him in a state of society. 
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But is not a state of society a state unnatural to man ? 

No ; it is, on the contrary, a necessity, a law imposed upon 
him by his yery organization ; for, Ist. Nature has so constituted 
the human being, that he does not behold his likeness of another 
sex without experiencing emotions, and an attraction inducing 
him to live in a domestic state, which is already a state of so- 
ciety : 2d. In rendering him sensible, she has so organized him, 
that the sensations of others are reflected into himself, and ex- 
cite in him co-sentiments of pleasure or pain, which become the 
attractive force and indissoluble bond of social life : 3d. In fine, 
the state of sociehr, established on the wants of man, is noUiing 
more than an additional means of fulfilling the law of preser- 
vation : and to say, that such a state is unnatural, because it is 
more advanced towards perfection, is to say that a fiuit, which 
in the woods is bitter and wild, is no longer a production of 
nature, after having become sweet and delicious in the garden in 
which it has been cultivated. 

Why then have pkilotophers denominated the savage state of life a 
state of perfecUon f 

Because, as I have before observed, the vulgar have often 
given the appellation of philosophers to capricious persons, who, 
through moroseness, wounded vanity, or disgust with the vices of 
social life, have formed a chimerical idea of the savage state, 
contradictory to Uieir own system of the perfectibility of man. 

What is t/t« true meaning of the vxfrd philosopher^ 

The word philosopher signifies lover qf toisdom : now, since 
wisdom consists in the practice of the laws of nature, that man is 
a true philosopher who understands these laws in their full ex- 
tent, and, with precision, renders his conduct conformable to 
them. 

What is man in a savage state 1 

A brute and ignorant animal; a mischievous and ferocious 
beast, like a bear or an ourang-outang. 
. Is he happy in such a state 1 

No ; for he has but the sensations of the moment ; and these 
sensations are habitually sentiments of violent and pressing wants 
which he cannot gratify ; seeing that he is ignorant by nature, 
and feeble by his state of insulation from society. 

Is he free f 

No ; he is the most slavish of beings ; his life depends en all 
that surrounds him; he has not the power to eat when he is hun- 
gry, to rest himself when he is weary, or to warm himself when 
he is cold : he is in danger of perishing every instant. Nature, it 
is true, has exhibited such beings only, as it were, by chance : 
and, it is evident, that the efforts of the human race have, from 
the beginning, been employed to extricate ;t from this state of 
violence : so strong is the desire of preservation. 

But does not this desire of self-preservation produce in individuals 
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egoum, that is, tlie love of self ; and is not egoism abhorrent to the 
social state ? 

No ; for, if by egoism is understood an inclination to injure 
others, it is no longer the love of self, but the hatred of our neigh- 
bour. The love of self, taken in its true sense, is not only consis- 
tent with a state of society, but is likewise its firmest support ; 
since we are under a necessity of not doing injury to others, lest 
they should, in return, do injury to ourselves. 

Thus the preservation of man, and the unfolding of his faculties, 
which have in view the same end, are the true law which nature 
has followed in the production of the human species : and from 
this simple and fruitful principle, are derived, must be referred, 
and ultimately measured, all our ideas of good and evil, vice and 
virtue, justice and injustice, truth and error,' of what is permitted 
and what is forbidden; the foundation of all moral conduct, 
whether in the individual man, or the man of social life. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE BASIS OF MORALXTY— OP 0000— OF EVIL— OF SIN— OF 

CRIMES — OF VICE AND VIRTUE. 

What is good according to the law of nature f 
Whatever tends to preserve and ameliorate mankind. 
Whatisevilf 

Whatever tends to the destruction and deterioration of the hu- 
man race. 

What is understood by physical good or eml, and moral good or evil f 
By the word phyeical, ia meant whatever acts immediately upon 
the body : health is a physical good; sickness is a physical evil. 
By moral, is understood whatever is effected by consequences 
more or less remote : calumnv is a moral evil ; a fair reputation 
is a moral good; because both of them are the occasion of certain 
dispositions and habits in other men, with respect to ourselves, 
which are useful or prejudicial to our well-being, and which 
attack or contribute to the means of existence. 

Whatever then tends to preservation or production is good t 
Yes ; and this is the reason why some legislators have ranked 
in the class of things pleasing to God, the cultivation of a field, 
and the firuitfulness of a woman. 

Everything which tends to bring on death is of coTisequence evil t 
Yes ; and, for this reason, some legislators have extended the 
idea of evil and sin to the killing of any animals. 

The murder of a man, is it then a crime according to the law of 
nature? 

Yes ; and the greatest that can be committed ; for all other 
evils may be repaired, but murder can never be done away. 
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l^hat u a sin aeeifrding to the law of natwrt ? 

Whatever tends to disturb the order, established b^ nainre, lor 
the preserratioB and perfectabiltty of mas and of society. 

Can intentien be a merit er a crime 1 

No ; for it is coaly an idea "wiliioat lealitj ; but it is a begin- 
ning of sin and evil, by the inclination to act, of wkidi it is flie 
cause. 

What is virtue according to the law of nature 1 

The practice of actions which are ttsefai to Ihe individual and 
to society. 

What agamies the word indimdual 1 

It signiiles a persMi considered as insulated from every other. 

What is vice aceerdii^ to the law of nalrnn 1 

It is the pnctik)e of actions pre^dicial to Hie individual and to 
society. 

Have not virtue and vice an object pterely spiritual and abstracted 
from sense ? 

No ; they are always ultimately referable to a physical end : 
and this end is invariably the destruction or preservation of the 

body. 

Have vice and virtue degrees of strength and intensity 1 

Yes : according to the importance of the Acuities ^ich they 
attack or favour ; and according to the number of individuals in 
whom these faculties are thus assisted or injured. 

Give me an example 1 

The action of saving a man's life is more virtuous than that of 
saving his wealth : the act of saving the lives of ten men is more 
so than tiiat of saving the life of a sdnf^e person : and an action, 
which is useful to the whole human race, is more virtuous than 
an action useful only to a single natiott. 

In what manner does the law of nature preterUte the practice of good 
and virtue, and forbid that of evil and of vice ? 

By the advantages resulting from the practice of good and vir- 
tue in the preservaticm of our bodies, and the ii^juries which our 
very existence receives from the {nractice of evil and vice. 

Its precepts, then, are found in and founded upon actum 7 

Yes ; they are action itself, considered in its present effect and 
its future consequences. 

What divinon do you make of the virtues ? 

We divide them into three classes : 1st. Private virtues, or 
those which refer to single and insulated persons : 2d. Domestic 
virtues, or those which relate to families : 3d. Social virtues, or 
those which respect society at large. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF INDIVIDUAL OR PRIVATE VIRTUES — OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Which are the private virtues ? 

There are five principal ones : namely, 1st. Knowledge ; which 
comprehends pntdence and wisdom. 

2d. Temperance ; which includes sobriety and chastity. 

3d. Courage ; or strength of body and mind. 

4th. Activity ; that is, the love of labour and a proper employ- 
ment of our time. 

dth. Lastly; cleanliness, or purity of body, as well in our 
clothing as in our dwellings. 
. How does the law of nature prescribe to us tfce possesion of knowledge ? 

In this way : the man who is acquainted with the causes and 
effects of things, provides in a very extensive and certain manner 
for his own preservation and the development of his faculties. 
Knowledge is for him, as it were, light acting upon its appro- 
priate organ, making him discern all the objects which surround 
him, and in the midst of which he moves with precision and clear- 
ness. And, for this reason, we are used to say an enlightened man, 
to designate a wise and well-informed man. By the help of 
knowledge and information, we are never left without resources 
and means of subsistence ; and heuce a philosopher, who had 
suffered shipwreck, observed justly to his companions, who were 
lamenting the loss of their fortunes, '* as for me, I carry all my 
fortune in myself.** 

What is the vice opposed to knowledge 1 

Ignorance. 

How does the law of nature forbid igneranee 1 

By the great injury which our existence sustains from it ; for 
the ignorant, who are unacquainted with either causes or effects, 
commit every instant mistakes, the most pernicious to themselves 
or others : like a blind man who walks groping his way, and who 
at every step stumbles against or is jostled by his companions. 

What difference is there bettoeen an ^norant man and a fool 1 

The same that there is between a blind man who ingeniously 
acknowledges his want of sight, and a blind man who pretends to 
see distinctly. Folly is ignorance, with a superadded pretension 
to knowledge. 

An ignorance and f oily common t 

Y«s ; very common : they are the habitual and general diseases 
oC mankind. Above three thousand years since, the wisest of 
men observed, that the number of fools is infinite ; and the world 
has not changed. 

Hmo happens this ? 

Because to become informed is the work of much time and 
labour ; and because men, bom ignorant, but learful of trouble, 
find it more convenient to remain blind, and pretend to see 
clearly. 
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What difference is there between the man of learning and tke man of 
wisdom 1 

The man of learning possesses the theory, and the man of wis- 
dom the practice. 

What is prudence ? 

An anticipated view, a foresight of effects, and the conse- . 
quences of every event : a foresight by which a man avoids the 
dangers that threaten him, and seizes and raises up opportunities 
which are favourable : whence it appears, that he provides, on a 
large and sure scale, for his present and future conservation; 
while the imprudent man, who neither calculates iiis progress nor 
his conduct, the efforts required, nor the resistances to overcome, . 
falls every moment into a thousand difficulties and dangers, 
which, more or less, slowly destroy his faculties and his being. 

When the gospel dsclares, Happy are the poor in iptrtt. Does it mean 
the ignorant and imprudent 1 

No ; for, at the same time that it advises the simplicity of doves, 
it connects with it the prudent cunning of the serpent. By sim- 
pleness of spirit is meant rectitude ; and the precept of the gospel 
IS no other than that of nature. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF TEMPERANCE. 

What is temperance ? 

A well-regulated employment of our faculties ; which prevents 
our ever exceeding in our sensible pleasures tiie end of nature, 
self-conservation. It is the moderation of our passions. 

What is the vice opposed to temperance 1 

The want of government over our passions ; an overgreat eager- 
ness to possess enjoyments : in a word, cupidity. 

What are the principal branches of temperance t 

Sobriety, and continence or chastity. 

In what manner does the law of nature enjoin sobriety ? 

By its powerful influence over our health. The /man of so- 
briety digests his food with comfort ; he is not oppressed by the 
weight of his aliment ; his ideas are clear and easily impressed ; 
he performs every function well ; he attends with diligence to his 
business ; he grows old, firee from sickness ; he does not throw 
away his money in remedies for disorders ; he enjoys with gay 
good-humour the goods which fortune or prudence have procured 
for him. Thus does generous nature make a thousand rewards 
flow from a single virtue. 

By what n»eans does she prohibit gluttony ? 

By the numerous evilis attached to it. The glutton, oppressed 
by his aliment, digests with pain and difficulty ; his head, dis- 
turbed by the fumes arising during bad digestion, is incapable of 
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receiving neat and clear ideas ; he givea himself up with Airy to 
the mordinate movements of luxury and anger, which destroy his 
health; his body hecomes fat, heavy, and unfit for labour; he 
passes through painful and expensive fits of sickness ; he rarely 
lives to old age, and his latter part of life is marked by infirmity 
and disgust. k 

Ought toe to look upon abstinence and fasting as virtuotis actions ? 

Yes ; after we have eaten too much ; for in that case, absti- 
nence and fasting are efficacious and simple remedies ; but when 
the body has need of nourishment, to refuse it, and let it suffer 
through thirst or hunger, is madness, and a real sin against the 
law of nature. 

In what light does this law consider drunkenness ? 

As the vilest and most pernicious of vices. The drunkard, de- 
prived of the sense and reason g^iven us by God, profanes the 
fifls of the divinity ; he lowers himself to the condition of the 
rutes ; incapable of directing his steps, he totters and falls as in 
a fit of epilepsy : he wounds himself, and endangers his own life ; 
his weakness in this state renders him the plaything and the 
scorn of all aroimd him ; he contracts, during his drunkenness, 
ruinous engagements, and loses the management of his affairs ; 
he suffers violent and outrageous observations to escape him> 
which raise him up enemies, and bring him to repentance ; he 
fills his house with trouble and chagrin ; and he concludes by ^ 
premature death, or an old age, comfortless and diseased. 

Does the law of nature absolutely forbid the use of wine 1 

No ; it only forbids the abuses of it ; but as the passage, firom 
the proper to the improper use of it, is, for the vulgar, very short 
and easy, perhaps those legislators, who have forbidden tiie use 
of wine, have, in so doing, rendered a service to mankind. 

Does the law of nature forbid the use of certain meats and vegetables, 
on certain days, or during certain seasons ? 

No ; it forbids only what is absolutely prejudicial to health ; 
its precepts on this score vary as men do, and compose a very 
delicate and important science ; for the quality, tiie qtuintity, and 
the combination, of our aliments, have a very great influence, 
not only on the momentary affections of the mind, but likewise 
on its habits and dispositions. A man fasting is not the same as 
after a repast, though of the most sober kind. A glass of wine, 
a dish of coffee, produce various degrees of vivacity, activity, dis- 
position to anger, sadness, or gaiety ; one species of food, because 
it lies heavy on the stomach, renders a person morose and peevish : 
anotlier, which is easily digested, disposes to cheerfulness and 
love, and produces in us an inclination to be obliging. The use 
of vegetables, as they afford little nourishment, ^^ender the body 
weak, and induce repose, inactivity, and mildness of character ; 
the use of flesh-meatP, as they nourish much, and of spirituous 
liquors, as they stimulate the nerves, induce liveliness, restless- 
ness, audacity. Now, from these habits cf taking different kinds 

c 
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of food, result eonfltitutional habits, which form in the end Yarioos 
temperaments, each distinguished b^ a peculiar character; and 
hence it appears, why in hot countries legislators hare promul- 
gated, as laws, rules of diet Long experience had taught the 
ancients, that the dietetic science composed a considerable portion 
of that of morals ; among the Egyptians, among the ancient 
Persians, and even among the Greeks, in their Areopagus, affairs 
of consequence were neter debated on, except the members of 
the council were fasting ; and it has been reinarkcfd, that among 
every people who deliberate during the warmth of a repast, or 
during the fumes of digestion, the debates are inyaiiably fbrious 
and turbulent, and their results frequently unreasonable and de- 
structive of the public peace. 



CHAP. vn. 

OF CONTINENCE. 

Does the law of nAtum prmcr^ eonttMnee 1 

Yes ; because moderation, in the enjoyment of the most violent 
of our sensations, is not only serviceable, but indispensable for 
the maintenance of our strength and health ; and because it may 
be demonstrated by a simple calculation, that, in return for a 
few minutes of privation, we are repaid by long days of vigour of 
mind and bod}r. 

How does it forbid Ubertmiim 1 

By the innumerable evils which it entails upon Our existence, 
physical and moral. The man who abandons himself to it, 
becomes enervated and languid ; he is no longer able to attend to 
his studies or his business ; he contracts idle and expensive habits, 
which diminish his means of livelihood, his reputation, and his 
credit; his intrigued occasion him embarassments, cares, 
quarrels, and law-suits, not to take into the accoimt heavy and 
grievous diseases ; the decrease of his strength by an internal 
and slow poison ; the stupefaction of his intellect by the exhaus- 
tion of ine nervous influence ; and, lastly, a premature and 
infirm old age. 

Is that cofMumniAte cAasfitt/, whieh is so much inculcated in monastic 
institutions, regarded as a virtue by the natural law 1 

No ; for such chastity is neither of utility to the society at large 
where it is prevalent, nor even to the individuals who are 
rigorously observant of it; nay, it is demonstrably prejudicial to 
both. In the first place, it is detrimental to society at large, be- 
cause it chedcs the progress of its population, which is one of its 
great sources of wealth and powe^; and becatise the persons who 
devote themselves to a life of celibacy, by confining their views 
and affections within the narrow sphere of their ovm existence, 
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for the most part contract a selfisli partiaUty for themaelvea, 
vrhich alienates their minds from the general interests of the 
community. 

In the second place, it is imurious to individuals, because it ex- 
cludes them from a multiplicity of atfeciions and relations, which 
have a considerable share in the formation of the domestic and 
social virtues. Again, it frequently happens, from the circum- 
stances of age, temperament, and diet^ that absolute continence 
impairs the health, and lays the foundation of serious diseases, by 
counteracting those laws by which nature maintains and per- 
petuates the species. Not to mention, that those who are such 
rigid and enthusiastic, advocates for unlimited abstinence in this 
respect, even where their sincerity cannot be called in question, 
totally militate against theb own doctrine, which consecrates the 
law of nature by the well-known command, ** Be fruitful and 

Why i$ chastity ecmddend a$ a virtue of greater impertanee to women 
than to men ? 

Because the breach of chastity in women is attended with fhr 
more alarming and injurious consequences to themselves and to 
society ; for, exclusively of the af&ictions and diseases of every 
denomination to which they are liable in common with the 
other sex, they incur all the various inconveniences that precede, 
accompany, and follow, a state of motherhood, of which they run 
the hazard ; and, if this should chance out of the pale of the law, 
the^ become ^exposed to the scorn and derision of the world, 
which unavoidably embitters the remaining portion of their ex- 
istence. Again, they are surcharjjed with the expenses arising 
from the maintenance and education of children that are unpro- 
tected and without relations : by which means they become im- 
poverished and distressed, both in mind and fortune. In this 
state, deprived of that freshness and that health in which their 
charms chiefly consist, carrving about with them an unusual 
painftil burden, they are less sought after by the men ; they find 
no solid establishment, they fall into poverty, misery, abasement, 
and drag on, in wretchedness, a life of algect unhappiness. 

Doet the law of nature deteend to teruple our detiret or ihoughttl 

Yes ; because according to the phyucal laws of the human body, 
thoughts and desires awaken the senses, and soon stimulate to 
action. Moreover, by another law of nature, in the or^^anisation 
of our body, these actions become a species of mechanical want, 
repeated according to periods of days or weeks ; so that, at any 
given epoch, the want or desire to ijerform a ^ven action, or 
produce a given secretion, always arises : And if this action or 
secretion be prejudicial to health, the habit becomes destructive 
of life itself. Thxs desires and thoughts become of real importance 
in nature. 

Ought fnodetty to be contidered as a virhu 1 

Yes ; because modesty, considered as a bashful timidity with 
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regard to cctiain actions, maintains the mind and body in all ihe 
habits tending to the good order and self-preserration of the in- 
dividual. A modest woman is esteemed, sought afler, established 
in all the advantages of fortune which assure her existence, and 
render it agreeable ; while the immodest woman and the prostitute 
are despised, rejected and abandoned to misery and disgrace. 



^ CHAP. VIII. 

OF COimAGB AND ACTXyiTY. 

Are courage and itrength of body and mind, virtues aeearding to the 
law of nature 1 

Yes ; and very important virtues ; for they are efficacious and 
Indispensable means of effecting our preservation and well-being. 
The courageous and strong man repels oppression ; defends his 
life, his liberty, his property ; by his labour he procures for himself 
subsistence in abundance, and enjoys it with tranquillity and 
peace of mind. If any misfortune happens to him from which his 
prudence could not giiard him, he supports it with firmness and 
resignation ; and, for this reason, the ancient moralists accounted 
strength and courage among their four principal virtues. 

Ougkt weakness and cowardice to be conadered as vices 7 

Yes ; since it is true that they are connected with a thousand 
calamities. The weak and cowardly live in the midst of care, and 
in perpetual agony : their health is undermined by the terror they 
are under, often an ill-founded one, of danger and attack : and 
this terror which is itself an evil, is not the remedy of any other 
evil ; on the contrary, it renders man a slave to whoever is de- 
sirous of oppressing mm; and, by iho subjection and abasement 
of all his Acuities, degrades and corrupts his means of existence, 
and makes his life depend, as it were, on the will and caprice of 
other men. 

But, after what you have said of the influence of aliments, are not 
courage and strengi^ as well as many other virtues, in a great measure 
the efeet of our temperament, or physical constitution 1 

Yes ; this is true, to such a degree, that these qualities are trans- 
mitted to us in our birth, and by oiu: blood, with the elements on 
which tiiese depend. Repeated and unvarying fiEu^ts prove, that, 
in €very race of animals, certain physical and moral qualities, 
attached to the various individuals of each race, arc augmented 
or diminished according to the combinations and admixture which 
take place between the several races. 

But if our wills and exertions are not sufficient to procure us these 
qtMlities, is it a crime in us to be destitute of them ? 

No; it is not a crime, but a misfortune ; it is what the ancients 
called a melancholy fatality : but even, in this case, it still is in 
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Mine measure in our power to acquire them ; for, from the mo- 
ment that we have learnt on what physical elements depend such 
and such qualities, we are enabled to prepare for their production, 
and to excite them to unfold themselves oy an able management 
of the elements ; and in this consists the science of education, 
which, according as it is directed, perfects or renders worse both 
individuals and entire races, so as to change altogether their 
nature and inclinations ; and this it is which renders so important 
the knowledge of the laws of nature, by which these operations 
and changes are effected with certainty and of necessity. 

Why do you say that actimty is a virtue according to ihs law of 
nature t 

Because the man who labours and employs his time usefully, 
derives, from so doing, innumerable advantages with respect to 
his existence. Is he poor ? his labour fnmishes him wiUi sub- 
sistence : and if, in addition, he is sober, continent, and prudent, 
he soon acquires many conveniences, and enjoys the sweets of 
life : his very labour produces in him those virtues ; for, as long 
as he continues to employ his mind and his body, he is not affected 
by inordinate desires ; he is free from dulness ; he contracts nuld 
and pleasant habits ; he augments his strength and his health ; 
and arrives to an old age of felicity and peace. 

Are idlen&s and sloth, then, vices in the order of nature f 

Yes ; and the most pernicious of all vices; for they lead to every 
other. In idleness and sloth man remains ignorant, and even 
loses the knowledge which he had before acquired, falling into all 
the evils which accompany ignorance and folly. In idleness and 
sloth, man, devoured by listless dulness, gives himself up to all 
the lusts of sense, whose empire, as it increases and extends from 
day CO day, renders him intemperate, gluttonous, luxurious, ener- 
vate, cowardly, base, and despicable. The certain effects of all 
which vices are, the ruin of his fortune, the wasting of his health, 
and the termination of his life in the anguish of disease and poverty. 

If I understand you, it would appear that poverty is a vice f 

No ; it is not a vice ; but still less is it a virtue ; for it is much 
more frequently injurious than useful ; it is even commonly the 
result of vice, or its first occasion ; for every individual vice con- 
ducts towards indigence ; even to the privation of the necessaries 
of life ; and when a man is in want of the necessaries, he is on 
the point of endeavouring to procure them by vicious methods ; 
that is, methods hurtful to soeiety. All the private virtues, <m 
the contrary, tend to procure for man an abimdance of subsistence ; 
and, when he has more than he can consume, it becomes more 
easy for him to give to others, and to perform actions useful to 
society. 

Do you look upon riches as a virtue 1 

No ; but still less are they a vice. It is their employment only 
which can be denominated virtuous or vicious, according as it is 
useful or hurtful to man and to society. Wealth is an instra- 
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ment, whose use and employment only determine its Ticiouanem 
or Tittae* 



CHAP. IX. 

OF CLEAKUKE8S. 

Why do you rank cleanUneu in the clasi of virlues ? 

Beoame it is really one of the most impoitant, as it has a 
powerful influence on the health and preservation of the body. 
CleanliaesB^ as well in our garments as m our dwellings, prevents 
the pernicious effects of dampness, of bad smells, and of contagious 
yapoufs arising from substances abandoned to putrify : cleanliness 
keeps up a free perqpiration, renews the air, refreshes the blood, 
and even animates and enlivens the mind. Whence we see that 
pefsons^ attentive to the cleanliness of their persons and their 
habitatiolis, are in general move healthy, and less exposed to 
diseases, ilhaa those who live in filth and nastiness ; and it may 
moreover be remarked, that cleanliness brings with it, throughout 
every part of domestic disci^Jne, habits of order and arrangement, 
which are among the first and best methods and elements of 
happiness. 

J$ u nel m nlinen, then, w filtidnem, a real vice 1 

Yes; as real as drunkenness or as sloth, from which* for the most 
part, it derives its origin. Undeanliness is a secondary, and often 
a firet, cause of a multitude of slight disorders, and even of 
dangwous sic^esses. It is well known in mediciae, that it ge- 
nerates the. itch, the scald-head, the leprosy, no kss certainly than 
the same disorders are produced by corrupted oe acrid aliments : 
that it contributes to the contagious power of the plague and of 
malignaat fevers ; that it even gives birth to them in hospitals and 
prisons ; that it occasions rheumatism, by incrusting the skin with 
dirt, and checking perspiration ; not to mention the disgraceful 
inconvenience of being devoured by insects, the unclean appendage 
of abject misery. 

For tlus cause, the greater part of the ancient legislators have 
constituted cleanliness, under the title of purUy, one of the es- 
sential dogmas of their several religions : hence the reason of their 
driving from society, and subjecting even to corporeal punishment, 
those who suffered themselves to be attacked by the diseases which 
are engendered by uncleanUness ; why they instituted and con- 
secrated the ceremonies of ablution, bathing, baptism, and of 
purification even by fire, and by the aromatic effluvia of incenses, 
myrrhs, benzoin, &c. So that the whole system of impure taints, 
all those rites referring to things clean and unclean, which in 
after times degenerated into prejudices and abuses, were, in theii 
origin, derived from the judicious observations, made by wise and 
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well-informed men, on the great influence which the cleanliness 
of the body, both with respect to its clothing and its habitation, 
possesses over the health, and by an immediate consequence, oyer 
the mind and the moral fiumlties. 

Thus all the individnal or private virtiies, have, for their more 
or less direct and more or less proximate end, the preservation of 
the man who practises them ; while, bv the preservation of each 
individual, they tend to insure that or the family and of society 
at large, which is nothing more than the united sum of those 
individuals. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF DOMBSnO VUtTVESU 

What do you mean hy domestic virtues f 

I mean the practice of those actions which are usefiil to a family, 
that is to a number of persons living under one roofL 

What are thoee vkrtmtt ? 

Economy, parental affection, conjugal lore, filial lore, brotherly 
lore, and the fulfilment of the reciprocal duties of master and 
servant. 

What is eeonmny ? 

Taken in its most eziensive signification, it is the proper ad- 
BMnittration oi whatever conoems the existence of the family or 
housdbold ; but, as sobsistence holds the first rank among tnese 
drcnmstances, the word economy has been restricted to the em- 
ployment of our money in procuring for us the primary wants of 

Whytseeonomiyavirtuet 

Beouise the man who enters into no useless expense always 
possesses a superabundance, which constitutes real wealth, and 
by means of which he procores for himself and his fiimily all that 
is truly useful and convenient ; without taking into the account, 
that by this means he ensures to himself resources against acci- 
dental and unforeseen losses ; so that himself and his family live 
in a tranquil and pleasant state of ease, which is the basis of all 
hunun happiness. 

Are dtti^twn and predigaiity, then vices ? 

Yes; far iliey bring a man at last to the want of the necessaries 
of life ; he &Us into poverty, misery, and abject disgrace ; so that 
even his acquaintance, feamd of bdng obliged to restore to him 
what he has squandered with them or upon them, fly from him 
as a debtor firom Ms creditors, and he is left abandoned by all the 
world. 

What is parerUal ajfection ? 

The assiduous caie which a parent takes to bring up his children 
in the habit of every action useful to themselves and to society. 
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In what respect is parental tenderness a virtue^ witii respect to parents ? 

In as much as .the parents, who bring up their children in good 
habits, lay up for the whole course of their lives those enjoyments 
and aids which are grateful to us at all times, and ensure, against 
old age, those supports and consolations which are required by 
the wants and calamities of that period of life. 

Is parenkU affection a c(mimon virtue ? 

No ; notwithstanding ail parents make a parade of it, it is a 
rare virtue ; they do not love their children ; they caress them, and 
they spoil them : what they love in them is the agency of their 
wills, the instruments of their power, the trophies of their vanity, 
the playthings of their leisure hours. It is not so much the good 
of their chilchren they propose, as their submission and obedience : 
and if amongst children we fhid so many examples of filial ingra- 
titude, it is because amongst parents there are so many examples 
of ignorant and despotic kindness. 

Why do you say diat conjugal love is a virtue t 

Because, the concord and union which are the consequence of 
the affection subsisting between married persons establish in the 
bosom of their family a multitude of habits which contribute to 
its prosperity' and conservation: united by the bonds of mar- 
riage, they love their household and quit it rarely 4 they superin- 
tend every part of its administration ; they attend to &e educa* 
tion of tiieir children: they keep up the respectfulness and 
fidelity of their domestic^ ; they prevent all disorder and dissipa- 
tion ; and, by the whole of their good conduct, live in ease and 
reputation : while those married persons, who have no affection for 
each other, fill their dwelling with quarrels and distress, excite 
war among their children and among their domestics, and lead 
them both into every kind of vicious habit; so that each wastes, 
pillages, and robs, in their several ways : &eir revenues are ab- 
sorbed without return; debts follow debts; the discontented 
parties fly each other and recur to law-suits; and the whole 
family falls into disorder, ruin, disgrace, and the want of the 
necessaries of life. 

Is adultery a crime (according to the law of nature 1 

Yes ; for it is followed by a numerous train of habits hurtful to 
the married persons, and to their family. The wife or the hus- 
band, given up to the love of strangers, neglect their own dwell- 
ing, desert it, and divert as much as possible its revenues firom 
their right use, spending them on the object of their affections : 
hence quarrels, scandals, law-suits, the contempt of children and 
servants, the pillage and final ruin of the whole house : not to 
mention that ike adulterous woman commits the most heinous of 
all robberies, giving heirs to her husband of foreigu blood, who 
deprive of their lawful portion his true offspring. 
What U filial love ? 

It is, on the part of children, the practice of such actions as are 
useful to themselves and to their parents. 
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What motives does the law of nature present to enforce filial love ? 

Three chief motiyes : 1st. SenUment ; for from our earliest 
infancy, the affectionate solicitudes of our parents produce in us 
the mUd habits of attachment. 2d. The sense of justice ; for, 
children owe their parents a return, and, as it were, a reparation, 
for the troubles, and even for the expenses, which they have oc- 
casioned them. 3d. Personal interest ; for if we act Ul towards 
our progenitors, we offer our own children examples of rebellion 
and ingratitude, which authorise them to render us the like at 
any future. day. 

Ought we to understand by filial love a passive and blind submission 1 

No ; but a reasonable submission, founded on an acquaintance 
with the mutual rights and duties of parents and of children ; 
rights and duties, without whose observance, their conduct towards 
each other can amount to nothing better than disorder. 

Why is brotherly love a virtue ? 

Because the concord and union which result from the mutual 
affection of brethren, establish the power, safety, and preservation, 
of families. Brethren in union mutually defend each other from 
all oppression, assist each other in their mutual wants, support 
each other under misfortune, and Uios secure their common 
existence; while brethren in a state of disunion, each being 
abandoned to his personal strength, fall into all the inconveniences 
of insulation from society and of individual feebleness. This 
truth was ingeniously expressed by that king of Scythia, who, on 
his death-bed, having called his cmldren round him, ordered them 
to break a bundle of arrows : when the young men, though in full 
vigour, were not able to accomplish this, he took the bundle in 
his turn, and having imtied it, broke each separate arrow with his 
fingers. Behold, said he, the effect : united in a body you will 
be invincible ; taken separately you will be broken like reeds. 

What are t^ reciprocal du^s of masters and servants ? 

The practice of such actions as are respectively and equitably 
useful to each ; and here begin the relations of society ; for the 
rule and measure of these respective actions is the equilibrium or 
equality between the service and the reward ; between what ihe 
one performs and the other gives, wliich is the fundamental basis 
of all society. 

Thus all the domestic and individual virtues refer more or less 
immediately, but always without varying, to the physical object 
of the amelioration and conservation of man ; and are, in this 
view, precepts resulting from the fundamental law proposed by 
nature in his formation. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OF THE SOCIAL VIBTUBS, AND OF JUSTICE. 

What it tociety f 

ETery aggregate re-unioii of men Uying together nnder the 
regutations of a contract tacit or expressed for their common pre* 
serration. 

Ar9 the tocial virtues many in number? 

Yes ; we may count as many as there are actions useful to 
society ; but they may all be reduced to one principle. 

What is ikis fundamental pnneiple? 

Justice, whibh itself alone comprehends all the social virtues. 

Why do you My thatjuatiee is the fundamentai, and almost only int^ 
tueqfteeiai iife^ 

Because it alone embraces the practice of all those actions 
which are useful to society ; and that erery virtue, under the 
name of charity, humanity, probity, love of country, sincerity, 
generosity, simplicity of manners, and modesty, are but varied 
forms, and diversified applications of this axiom, ''Do unto 
another only tiiat which thou wouldst he should do noto thee ;** 
which is the definition of justice. 

How does the law of nature ordain Justice ? 

By means of three physical attributes which are inherent in 
the organization of man. 

What are these attributes 1 

Equality, liberty, property. 

In what sense is equality a physical attrihttte «f man* 

Because all men, having equally eyes, hands, a mouth, ears, 
and being alike under the necessity of making use of them for 
their life's sake, are by this very &ct equally entitied to life, and 
to the use of the elements which contribute to its support They 
are all equal before God. 

Do you pretend that all men hear, see, and feel squaUy vsdl; that 
they have equal wants, and tqual and like passions ? 

No ; for it is a matter of certainty and daily experience, that 
one man is short and another longHsighted ; that one eats mudi 
and another little; that <me has mo(krate and another violent 
passions ; in a word, that a grown person is weak both in body 
and mind, while another is strong in both. 

They are, in fact, then, reaUy unequal 1 

Yes ; in the unfolding of their fecnlties and powers, Imt not in 
the nature and essence of these powers; it is a MiGfT'df th^ same 
kind, but whose dimensions are not equal, nor its weight and 
value the same, vrith those of some other pieces : our language 
has no word calculated to express at the same time sameness of 
nature and diversity of form and emplovment. It is a relative 
equality, and for this reason I said, equal before God, and in the 
order of nature. 

Why is liberty, called a physical attribute of man f 
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Becatue all men poasessing senses fitted and sufficient for their 
preservation, no one having need of the eye of another man in 
order to see, of his ear to hear, of his mouth to eat, or of his foot 
to walk, Uiey axe ail made, by this means, naturally independent 
and firee.' No one tEl of necessity subjected to anotheir's i^ule* iior 
has right of dominion over him. 

But if a man it bom strong, ha$ hs not a natural ri^t to master and 
rule over him who is bom weak ? 

No ; for it is neither with respect to himself a matter of neces- 
uty, nor a convention between the two ; and in this instance we 
make improper use of the word right, which in its true sense 
signifies nothing more than justice, or reciprocal faculties and 
power. 

How u property a phyacal attribute of man t 

Since every man is formed equal and similar to his fellows, 
and consequently Cree and independent, every one is the absolute 
master, the oitire proprietor of his body, and the products of his 
labour. 

How is justice derived from these three attributes 1 

From thisf circiunstanoe ; that men, being equal, free, and 
owing nothing to each other, have no ri|^t to demand anything 
of their fellows, but in proportion as they return for it something 
equivident ; in proportion as the balance of what is given to what 
is paid remains in equilibrium ; and it is this equality, this equili- 
brium, which is called justice and equity ;* that is to say, equality 
and justice are synonymous words ; are the same natural law, of 
whidi all the social virtues are but applications and derivatives. 



CHAP. xn. 

DBVBLOPMBKT OV THB SOCIAL YUTUSS. 

Unfold to me how the social virtues are derived from (he law ^nature. 
How is charity, or the love of our neighbour, a precept or apphoation of 
this law ? 

By reason of ihe laws of equality and reciprocity; ibr, when 
we do injury to another, we give him the right of doing us injury 
in his turn. Thus, by attacking the existence of another, we 
make an attack upon our own^ in consequence of the law of reci- 
procity. On the contrary, when we do good to our neighbour, we 
have ground and reason to expect an exchange of good, an equiv- 
alent ; and such is the character of all the social virtues, to be 
useful to the man who practises them, by the right of reciprocity 
which they communicate to him over those to whom his good 
offices have been of service. 

Charity tlien, is nothing more thofi' justice 1 

* ^quiiat, tBquiUbrium, tsqualitas, are all of the same family. 
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Yes ; it is nothing more tlian jusiicc, with this single differetfce, 
that strict justice confines itself to the assertion, "Do not to 
others the eyil which thou wouldst not they should do unto thee :" 
and that charity, or the love of our neighbour, goes farther, even 
to say, " Do unto others, the good which you wish to receive 
from them." Thus the gospel, when it said that this precept con- 
tained all the law and the prophets, did no more than announce a 
precept of the law of nature. 

Does it command us to forgive injuries 7 

Yes ; in as much as such forgiveness consists with the preser- 
▼ation of ourselves. 

Does it contain the precept of turning the one cheek after bang smitten 
an the other J 

No; for,, in the first place, it is not consistent with the precept 
which orders us to love our neighbour as oursehee ; since, in that 
case, we should have more love for him who attacks our well- 
being than for ourselves : 2d. Such a command, taken literally, 
encourages the wicked to oppression and injustice ; and the law of 
nature has been more wise, in prescribing a given measure oi 
courage and moderation, which makes us forget a first injury, if 
occasioned by momentary warmth, but which punishes every act 
tending to oppression. 

Does the law of nature command us to do good to others, vAOumt mea- 
sure or UmitaHon ? 

No ; for it is a certain means of occasioning ingratitude. Such 
is the power of the sentiment of justice implanted in the hearts of 
men, mat they do not give us credit even for acts of kindness, if 
accompanied with indiscretion. They have but one measure — 
that of Justice. 

Is alms giving a virtu^ms action ? 

Yes ; when conducted according to^ the same rule ; otherwise 
it degenerates into imprudence and vice, in as much as itencourages 
indolence, which is hurtful both to the beggar and to society. 
No one has a right to enjoy the good or labour of another, with- 
out rendering an equivalent by his own labour. 

Does the law of nature consider as virtues, hope and faith, which arc 
usually cor^oined with charity ? 

No ; for they are ideas not founded on realities ; and if any 
good effects result from them* these are rather to the profit of 
mose who have not imbibed such ideas than to those who have ; 
so that it might be, perhaps, allowable to say, that &ith and hope 
are the virtues of dupes, which turn to the advantage of rogues 
and cheats. 

Does the law of nature prescribe probity ? 

Yes ; for probity is nothing more thaoi a respect paid to our own 
rights, through tiic medium of the rights of others ; a respect 
derived from a prudent and well made calculation of our own 
interests, compared with those of others. 

But does not this cblculalUm, which includes the complicated interests 
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and rights of the social state, demand such Ught, and such krunoledge of 
things as to render it a sciemx of difficult acquisition 1 

Yes ; and a science so much the more delicate, as the man of 
probity pronounces sentence in his own cause. 

Is probity f then, a mark of an enlarged and correct mind ? 

Yes ; for the man of probity almost always neglects some pre- 
sent intefest for the sake of one which is future ; while, on the 
other hand, the knave is willing to lose a great mterest to come, 
for the sake of some trifling one which is present 

Knavery, tfien, is a sign of false judgment and narrowness cf mind 7 

Yes; and rogues may be defined to be ignorant or foolish 
speculators, for they know not their own interests ; and, though 
they affect wariness and cunning, their artifices seldom fail to 
expose them, and make them known for what they are; to de- 
prive them of the confidence and esteem of others, and of idl the 
advantages which might thence result to their socid and physical 
existence. They neither live in peace with themselves nor with 
others ; and, incessantly alarmed by their conscience and their 
enemies, they enjoy no other real happiness than that of escaping 
from the executioner. 

Does the law of nature forbid theft ? 

Yes; for the man who steals from another, grants him the 
liberty to steal in his turn : hence no security in property, nor 
even the means of self-preservation. Thus, the man who does 
injury to another, by a species of re-action is hurt himself. 

Does it forbid the incUnation to theft t 

Yes ; for this inclination naturally leads to action : hence the 
reason of considering envy as a sin. 

How does it forbid murder 7 

By the most powerful motives addressed to the desire of self- 
preservation : for, 1st. The man who attacks another exposes 
himself to the risk of being killed, according to the law of 
self-defence : 2nd. If he kills his opponent, he gives an equal 
right, founded on the same law, to the relations and friends of the 
deceased, and even to the whole community, of killing him, and 
his life is no longer in security. 

How can a man^ according to the law of nature, repair any injury 
wMch he has committed 1 

By conferring a proportionable benefit upon those whom he has 
injured. 

Does this law allow him to repair it by prayers, vows, offerings to God, 
fastings, or mortifications 7 

No ; for none of these things have any relation to the action 
which is meant to be atoned for : they neither restore to him who 
has been robbed what he has lost, whether it be property or 
reputation ; nor life to him who has been deprived of it ; conse- 
quently they fail with regard to justice : they constitute an ille- 
gitimate contract, by which one man sells to another a good of 
which he himself is not possessed : they tend to a depravation of 
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morals, as Ihey embolden men to commit every specieB of crime, 
in the hope of expiation ; and fhey have been the real eonroes of 
all those erils which have constantly tormented ^Yery nation, 
whose institutions permitted these expiatory practices. 

1$ sinctrity tnjamed by the (oto of natur*? 

Yes ; for lying, perfidy, and perjury, excite amongst men distrust, 
dissension, hatre<C revenge, and a multitude of evils, which tend 
to the destruction of society : whilst sincerity and good £uth 
establish confidence, concord, peace, and the other infinite advan- 
tages, which are the necessary result of such a happy state of 
things. 

Does it preseribe mUdneu and modesty ? 

Yes ; for an assuming and rude deportment, while it alienates 
from us the hearts of other men, infuses into them a disposition to 
do us disservice : ostentation and vanity, by wounding their self- 
love and exciting their jealousy, prevent us from attaining the 
point of real utility. 

Does it prescribe humility as a virtue f 
' No ; for there is a natural propensit^r in the human heart to 
feel a secret contempt for every thing wmch conveys to it the idea 
of weakness ; and by abasing ourselves, we encourage in others 
pride and oppression ; we should hold the balance with an even 
hand. 

You have classed amongst tho social virtues simplicity of manners ; 
what do you mean by that expression 1 

I mean the confining our wants and desires to what is really 
useful for the existence of the individual and his fiimily : that is 
to say, the man of simple manners has few wants, and is content 
with little. 

How is this virtue recommended to us 7 

By the numerous advantages which it bestows, both upon the 
individual and upon society at large ; for the man who has few 
vrants, liberates himself at once f^om a crowd of cares, troubles, 
and toils : avoids a number of disputes and quarrels, which arise 
from the eager desire of gain ; is free from the cares of ambition ; 
the inquietudes of possession, and the fears of loss; meeting every 
where with more than sufficient for his wants, he is the truly rich 
man ; always content with what he has, he is happy at a small 
expense ; and the worid at large, fearing no rivalship from him, 
suffer him to enjoy tranquillity, and are disposed to do him service. 

Again, if this virtue of simplicity were extended to a whole 
people, it secures abundance to them ; everything which they do 
not immediately consume becomes to them a source of trade and 
commerce to a very great extent ; they labour, they manufacture, 
and sell then: productions to greater advantage than others, and 
attain the summit both of external and internal prosperity. 

What vice is the dire^ opposite qf this virtue t 

Cupidity and luxury. 

U luxury a vice both in the individual and in society at large 1 



